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'...//  cries  nvhen  I  feel  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  nvhen  I  feel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  emery  mood. 
I  love  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 
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Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE   INST%U<SMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,-  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Gerhardt,  S.                  Kluge,  M. 
Deane,  C.                     Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Wafnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                    Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G.                     Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                     Arcieri,  E. 
Stanislaus,  H.               Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                   Mimart,  P. 
Speyer,  L. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns.                     Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W.               Mager  G. 
Hain,  F.                         Mann,  J. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W.               Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  M.    Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure:loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.     S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons) — Carnival   at  Nice,    Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"  (20,000  tons) — A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.     $525  &  up. 

June       27..  S.S.  "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      f^ncisco 
To  Company  ASrsGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Thirty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  27 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Vivaldi 


Weber 


Debussy 


Honegger 


Scriabin 


I.     Maestoso. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Allegro. 


a.  Nuages. 

b.  Fetes. 


Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 
(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 


Overture  to  "Oberon" 
.   Two  Nocturnes 


'Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 


'The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Honegger's  "Pacific  231" 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ    Antonio  Vivaldi 
(Born  about  1680  at  Venice;  died  there  in  1743) 

Alexander  Siloti's  arrangement  of  the  concerto  played  to-day  calls  for 
these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
double  bassoons,  organ,  and  strings. 

A  concerto  in  A  minor  for  strings — Allegro,  A  minor  4-4;  Largo, 
D  minor,  4-4;  Presto,  A  minor  2-4,  arranged  by  Sam  Franko,* — has  been 
played  in  this  country  and  in  European  cities. 

Vivaldi  was  born  some  time  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  at  Venice,  where  his  father  was  violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church. 
Little  is  known  about  Antonio's  early  history.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
spent  several  years  in  Germany.  We  know  that  he  was  director  of 
music  to  Duke  Philip  of  Hesse — some  say- Duke  Philip  of  Hesse-Phil- 
ippsthal,  Ernest  Ludwig — at  Mantua,  where  the  Duke  had  a  residence 
from  1707  to  1713,  when  he  returned  to  Venice.  He  was  appointed 
maestro  de  concerti  at  the  Ospedale-della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital 
for  girls,  with  a  choir  and  an  orchestra,  all  women.  In  1714  he  was 
appointed  violinist  at  St.  Mark''s  Church.  He  was  red-headed  and  a 
priest,  so  he  was  known  as  "II  Prese  rosso." 

Vivaldi  composed  a  great  quantity  of  music  for  the  violin  (according 
to  Riemann,  there  are  in  Dresden  alone  eighty  concertos  in  manuscript) , 
and  he  wrote  operas  from  1713  to  1739 — thirty-eight,  it  is  said, — 
twenty-two  of  them  for  Venice.  Few  of  his  works  have  been  printed. 
His  published  compositions  include  twelve  trios  for  two  violins  and 
'cello  (Op.  1);  eighteen  violin  sonatas  with  bass  (Op.  2  and  5);  "Estro 
Poetico,"  twelve  concertos  for  four  violins,  two  violas,  'cello,  and  organ 
bass  (Op.  3) ;  twenty-four  concertos  for  solo  violin,  two"  violins  ripieni, 
viola,  and  organ  bass  (Op.  4,  6  and  7);  "Le  Quatro  Stagioni,"  twelve 
concertos  for  four  and  five  voices  (Op.  8);  "La  Cetera,"  six  concertos 
for  five,  voices  (Op.  9);  six  concertos  for  flute,  violin,  viola,  'cello  and 
organ  bass  (Op.  10) ;  twelve  concertos  for  solo  violin,  two  violins,  viola, 
'cello  and  organ  bass  (Op.  11  and  12). 

*  * 

It  has  long  been  said  that  Bach  transcribed  eleven  of  Vivaldi's  violin 
concertos,  six  for  clavier,  four  for  organ  and  Bach's  concerto  in  A  minor 
for  four  claviers  (Vivaldi's  concerto  in  B  minor  for  four  solo  violins); 
but  about  1912  the  authenticity  of  Bach's  transcriptions  of  the  con- 
certos for  the  organ  was  strenuously  denied.  Other  transcriptions  for 
the  clavier  were  made  by  Duke  Ernst  of  Saxony,  Benedetto  Marcello 
and  Telemann. 

Vivaldi  was  a  virtuoso,  and  as  a  composer  he  has  been  accused  of 
writing  for  mere  display  and  inventing  novel  effects  to  win  applause. 
Dr.  Burney  pooh-poohed  his  "Stravaganze"  for  solo  violin.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  said  of  Op.  8:  "The  first  four  concertos  are  a  pretended  para- 
phrase in  musical  notes  of  so  many  sonnets  on  the  four  seasons,  wherein 
the  author  endeavors  by  the  force  of  harmony  and  particular  modi- 
fications of  air  and  measure  to  excite  ideas  correspondent  with  the 

*Sam  Franko,  brother  of  Nahan  Franko,  was  born  in.  New  Orleans  in  1857.  He  studied  the 
violin  with  Joachim  in  Berlin,  and  Vieuxtemps  in  Paris,  and  composition  with  Alexander  Hollander 
in  Berlin.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  for  several  seasons,  part  of  the  time 
holding  the  position  of  concertmaster;  principal  viola  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society;  concert- 
master  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  under  Hammerstein;  toured  as  soloist  and  first  violin  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston.  From  1881  to  1897  gave  regular  chamber  music  concerts  in 
New  York;  1900-1909  orchestral  concerts  of  old  music  in  New  York,  and  a  similar  series  in  Berlin 
from  1910  to  1914.    Since  1916  Mr.  Franko  has  been  living  in  New  York  City. 


Tioston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ 


*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


sentiments  of  the  several  poems."     But  the  Germans,  Bach,  Benda  and 
Quanz  among  them,  thought  highly  of  the  Venetian. 

Vivaldi  developed  the  concerto  form  invented  by  Giuseppe  Torelli. 
Sir  Hubert  Parry  said  of  Vivaldi:  "He  represented  the  tendency  of 
Italian  art  towards  harmonic  forms,  such  as  were  met  with  in  Italian 
opera,  in  which,  so  far,  simple  clearness  of  design  and  superficial  effec- 
tiveness were  the  principal  virtues.  He  was  essentially  a  violinist,  and, 
at  times,  especially  in  slow  movements  when  the  aptness  of  the  violin 
for  expressive  melody  invited  him,  he  showed  facility,  glibness,  and  a 
certain  mastery  of  technic,  but  his  ideas  in  such  movements  were 
little  more  than  poses.  But  he  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  represent- 
ative of  Italian  instrumental  art,  and  it  was  possibly  on  that  ground 
that  Bach  subjected  his  works  to  the  close  study  which  arranging 
them  for  the  clavier  implied."  Sir  Hubert  admitted  later,  in  his  Life 
of  Bach,  that  Bach's  violin  concertos  written  in  the  Cothen  period  are 

akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type. 

* 

*  * 

Concerto  in  Bach's  day  had  these  meanings:  "(1)  a  music  school;  (2)  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  chamber  music,  a  piece  that  is  called  'concerto';  (3)  violin  pieces 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  player  will  at  a  certain  time  be  prominent,  and  play 
in  turn  with  the  other  parts  in  rivalry.  In  such  pieces,  when  only  the  first  player 
dominates,  and  where  only  one  of  the  many  violinists  is  prominent  for  remarkable 
agility,  this  player  is  called  'violono  concertino.'  "  ("Musikalisches  Lexicon"  by 
J.  G.  Walther,  Leipsic,  1732.)  It  is  stated  that  the  word  "concerto,"  as  applied  to  a 
piece  for  a  solo  instrument  with  accompaniment,  first  appeared  in  a  treatise  by  Scipio 
Bargaglia  (Venice  1587),  and  that  Giuseppe  Torelli,  who  died  in  1703,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  a  larger  number  of  instruments  in  a  concerto  and  to  give  the  name  "Con- 
certo grosso"  to  this  species  of  composition.  But  Michelletti,  seventeen  years  before, 
had  published  his  "Simfonieet  concerti  aquatro,"  and  in  1698  his  "Concerti  Musicali." 
The  word  "concerto"  occurs  frequently  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  Up  to  the  middle  of  that  century  the  music,  especially  for  violin,  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  dance  tunes,  courantes,  gaillardes,  pavanes,  etc. 
These  compositions  bore  the  title  "simfonia,"  "capricio,"  "fantasia,"  "toccata," 
"canzone,"  "ricercare."  The  first  five  words  were  used  for  instrumental  pieces; 
the  last  two  for  pieces  either  for  voices  and  instruments,  sometimes  for  both.  The 
title  "ricercare"  soon  disappeared;  "canzone"  dropped  out  of  use;  "toccata"  was 
then  a  title  reserved  for  harpsichord  pieces,  and  towards  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  "simfonia"  meant  either  an  instrumental  interlude  or  an 
overture.  It  was  towards  1650  that  the  word  "Sonata"  took  the  special  meaning 
of  an  instrumental  piece  with  accompaniment  of  organ  or  harpsichord  and  several 
other  instruments.  In  those  days  the  "sonata"  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the 
"capricio"  and  "fantasia." 

That  Torelli  invented  the  "concerto  grosso"  may  be  disputed;  but  it  was  he  that 
determined  the  form  of  the  grand  solo  for  violin  and  opened  the  way  to  Archangelo 
Corelli,  the  father  of  modern  violinists,  composers  or  virtuosos. 

*  * 
* 

Eugene  Ysaye  played  Vivaldi's  Concerto,  G  major,  for  violin  with  strings  and 
orchestra,  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  8,  1913. 

He  had  played  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  C  major  with  organ  (MS)  at  his  recital  in 
Symphony  Hall  December  1,  1912. 

TUFA     XI KM   YADY      TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS    -    -    -    4  West  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


CARNEGIE  HALL  .         .         .         NEW  YORK  CITY 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  28th,  1924 

ROLAND  HAYES 

TENOR 

WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Accompanist 

Programme 
I 

Gedenke  Doch,  Mein  Geist  Zuriick BACH 

With  a  Painted  Ribbon BEETHOVEN 

"Care  Selve,"  from  "Atalanta" HANDEL 

II 

Mainacht  (May  Night) BRAHMS 

Auch  Kleine  Dinge  (E'en  Little  Things) WOLF 

Erhebung  (Exaltation) SCHONBERG 

III 
Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind  (Shakespeare)       ROGER  QUILTER 
A  Persian  Poem  (Omar  Khayyam)        .         .         .     SANTOLIQUIDO 
In  the  Silence  of  Night  ....  RACHMANINOFF 

IV 
NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

"The  'spirituals,'  like  no  other  songs  in  form  and  content,  shine  as  pure  gold,  bearing 
a  strange  kinship  to  old  masters  like  Bach,  as  though  they  were  merely  repeating  a 
familiar  message  in  new  words." 

"In  a  dat  Day"  ....  Arranged  by  Heilman 

"New  Born  Again"       ....  "  Heilman 

Hail  the  Crown    .....  "   Avery  Robinson 

Done  Made  My  Vow .         .         .         .  "   Percy  Parham 

MASON   &   HAMLIN   PIANO   USED 

The  entire  proceeds  from  this  concert  will  be  donated  to  Fisk  University, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Hayes'  "Alma  Mater" 

TICKETS,  $2.50,  $2,  $1.50,  $1  (no  tax)  NOW  AT  CARNEGIE  HALL 

BOX  OFFICE 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"   .    .    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera 
for  Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  him- 
self to  the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
lessons  of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  to  Dresden  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made 
his  first  sketch  on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains 
this  note  at  the  end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the 
morning,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  !  !    C.  M.  V.  Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from  the 
first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus  of 
elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  passage 
for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral  crashing 
chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro  con  fuoco 
in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  Dark  Blue  Waters," 
sung  by  Rezia,  Fatima,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.).  The 
horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  "is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then 
by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part 
of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  per- 
oration, presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air  "Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster" 
(act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  soft 
repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first  theme  is 
worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and  treated 
in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter-theme  in  the  strings. 
The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia 
motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.    IL,    "Festivals";   No.    III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918.) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two— at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
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gramme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows : — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 


Hotels  oj  Distinction 


II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 


"Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement    .    .    .    Arthur    Honegger 
(Born  at  Havre,  France,  on  March  10,  1892;  living  at  Paris) 

When  "Pacific  231"  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at  Koussevitzky's 
concerts,  May  8,  15,  1924,  Honegger  made  this  commentary: 

"I  have  always  had  a  passionate  love  for  locomotives.  To  me  they — 
and  I  love  them  passionately  as  others  are  passionate  in  their  love  for 
horses  or  women — are  like  living  creatures. 

"What  I  wanted  to  express  in  the  'Pacific'  is  not  the  noise  of  an  engine, 
but  the  visual  impression  and  the  physical  sensation  of  it.  These  I 
strove  to  express  by  means  of  a  musical  composition.  Its  point  of 
departure  is  an  objective  contemplation:  quiet  respiration  of  an  engine 
in  state  of  immobility;  effort  for  moving;  progressive  increase  of  speed, 
in  order  to  pass  from  the  'lyric'  to  the  pathetic  state  of  an  engine  of 
three  hundred  tons  driven  in  the  night  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  hour. 

"As  a  subject  I  have  taken  an  engine  of  the  'Pacific'  type,  known  as 
231,  an  engine  for  heavy  trains  of  high  speed." 

Other  locomotive  engines  are  classified  as  "Atlantic,"  "Mogul." 
The  number  231  here  refers  to  the  number  of  the  "Pacific's"  wheel, 
2—3—1. 

"On  a  sort  of  rhythmic  pedal  sustained  by  the  violins  is  built  the 
impressive  image  of  an  intelligent  monster,  a  joyous  giant." 

"Pacific  231"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 

two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 

three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 

cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Honegger,  born  of  Swiss  parents,  first  studied  music  at  Zurich.  Going 
to  Paris,  he  studied  the  violin  with  Capet.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory 
he  studied  composition  with  Gedalge  and  Widor;  orchestration  with 
d'lndy.  He  became  one  of  "the  Six,"  having  for  co-mates,  Georges 
Auric,  Louis  Durey  (who  is  now  an  outsider),  Darius  Milhaud,  Francis 
Poulenc  and  Germaine  Tailleferre.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Six:  "They 
have  no  set  principles  to  which  all  of  them  subscribe  save  that  which 
permits  each  of  them  to  seek  salvation  in  his  or  her  own  way.  One 
might  say  that  they  have  accepted  the  constitution  of  a  certain  kingdom 
invented  by  Pierre  Louys,  whose  code  of  laws  contained  only  two 
statutes:  (1)  Do  your  neighbor  no  injury;  (2)  that  being  thoroughly 
understood,  do  whatever  you  please.  .  .  .  They  do  not  undertake  to 
disregard  all  the  established  rules  and  conventions  of  musical  composi- 
tion, but  each  of  them  follows  his  own  inclination  in  accepting  or  reject- 
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ing  them."  Milhaud  says  that  Honegger  is  the  offspring  of  German 
romanticism.  While  others  in  Gedalge's  class  were  interested  in  "Pelleas 
et  M61isande"  and  "Boris  Godunov,"  Honegger  studied  the  works  of 
Strauss,  Reger,  Schonberg,  while  among  the  French  composers  he  was 
drawn  towards  Florent  Schmitt.  "Honegger  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
musicians  to  have  felt  the  spell  of  Wagner  and  to  have  profitably  assim- 
ilated it." 

* 
*  * 

Among  Honegger's  works  are  these: — 

"Le  dit  des  jeux  du  monde,"  masque;  music  for  double  string  quartet,  double-bass, 
flute,  trumpet,  percussion  (Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  Paris,  December,  1918). 
First  performance  of  five  numbers  in  concert  on  January  6, 1921,  Golschmann  concert. 

Music  for  Max  Jacob's  "La  Mort  de  St.  Almeine,"  two  acts  (19i9). 

"Verite  et  mensonge,"  ballet  by  Halle\     Fall  salon  of  1920. 

Reported  in  April,  1922,  at  work  on  incidental  music  for  Andre1  Gide's  "Saul," 
by  Rene  Morax.     Incidental  music. 

"Le  Roi  David,"  Theatre  du  Jorat  at  M6zieres,  Switzerland,  1921  (wood-wind, 
brass,  pianoforte,  harmonium,  and  double-bass).  Fragments  sung  by  Mme.  Scheri- 
dan  at  an  S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  June  2,  1921.  Performed  in  Paris  by  the  Franciscan 
nuns  of  St.  Germain-en  Laye,  reinforced  by  male  voices  in  the  summer  of  1923;  also 
in  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  March,  1924— Gabrielle  Gills,  M.  Panzera,  solo  singers; 
Jacques  Copeau,  reciter;  Robert  Liohan,  conductor.  May  3  at  the  Champs  Elysees, 
led  bv  Honegger. 

Ballet:  "Les  Marias  de  la  Tour  Eiffel"  with  others  of  "the  Six."  Book  by  Jean 
Cocteau.     Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  June,  1921. 

Ballet:    "Skating  Rink."    Book  by  Canudo.    Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  January,  1922. 

Prelude  to  "Aglavaine  et  Selysette,"  1917  (Golschmann  concert,  Paris,  June, 
1920). 

Chant  de  Nigamon,  1917  (Pasdeloup  concert,  Paris,  January  3,  1920). 

Pastorale  d'ete\  It  won  the  Verley  prize  of  1,500  francs,  by  a  vote  over  three 
competitors,  at  Paris,  on  February  17,  1921. 

"Horace  Victorieux,"  mimed  Symphony,  first  performed  at  Geneva,  on  October  31 
(some  say  November  2nd),  1921,  by  the  orchestra  Romand  led  by  Ernest  Ansermet; 
then  at  Lausanne;  Paris,  November  14,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky;  London  on 
December  16,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Ansermet;  Boston,  November  24,  1922,  led  by  Mr. 
Monteux — first  time  in  America. 

"Chant  de  Joie"  (Paris,  May  3,  1923). 

Incidental  music  to  "The  Tempest"  (Shakespeare)  from  which  two  orchestral 
suites  at  least  are  derived  according  to  G.  Jean-Aubry.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Paris  in  May,  1923,  and  in  January,  1924. 


HEAR   YE! 


HEAR    YE! 


LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE;  PROBL  EM  I  St  S  O  L  Y  E  D  ! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT   WATER.   ONE  TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT  COFFEE 

.SUGAR    AND   CREAM    TO   TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO    ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 
WITHOUT  TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 
''■','.  .UNIFORM    QUALITY    GUARANTEED         '        .    !  ' 

G.   WASHINGTON    COFFEE    R  EFI  N  I  Np   CO.,   5  2*2    Fifth   A  venue,   New    YORK 
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Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  1,  1916  (Honegger-Ygouw  concert  in  Paris, 
April  26,  1922). 

Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  2,  1919  (concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris, 
February  28,  1920). 

Sonata  for  viola  and  pianoforte,  1920  (S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  December  2,  1920). 

Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (National  Society  concert,  Paris,  April  23, 
1921). 

Sonata  for  two  violins. 

String  quartet  (1917). 

Rhapsody  for  two  flutes,  clarinet,  pianoforte. 

Pianoforte  pieces:  Hommage  a  Ravel  (Paris,  May  10,  1921),  at  Leo-Pol  Morin's 
concert;  Seven  Short  Pieces;  Prelude,  Danse,  Toccata  and  Variations.  "Le  Cahier," 
Romand — 5  pieces. 

Songs:  Four  Poems;  Six  Songs  from  Guillaume  Apollinaire's  "Alcools";  Three 
Poems  by  Jean  Cocteau;  Souvenirs  d'enfance;  melodies  (text  by  Laforgue,  Jammes, 
Paul  Fort),  sung  at  Paris  on  April  26,  1922). 

Songs  with  text  by  Candrars  and  Everiste. 

He  joined  Dukas,  Ravel,  Roussel,  Aubert,  Caplet,  Delage  and  Manuel 
in  writing  eight  songs  composed  on  the  theme  of  Ronsard's  poems. 

The  three  first  songs  with  texts  by  Quidlard,  Moreas,  and  Herold, 
composed  when  he  was  about  17  years  old  have  not  been  published. 

"Pacific  231"  was  performed  at  the  Prague  Festival  in  1924. 

* 

On  April  2,  1921,  Honegger  conducted  at  a  concert  of  L'CEuvre 
Inedite,  Paris. 

Eva  Gauthier  sang  Honegger's  "Cloches"  in  Boston  on  January  6, 
ivZZ.  _    ^    * 

The  locomotive  engine  has  been  the  theme  of  strange  tales  by  Dickens, 
Marcel  Schwob,  Kipling,  and  of  Zola's  Novel,  "La  Bete  Humaine."  It 
is  the  hero  of  Abel  Gance's  film  "Roue,"  for  which  it  is  said  Honegger 
adapted  music,  and  the  American  film,  "The  Iron  Horse."' 
«  Poets  have  sung  the  praise  of  the  locomotive.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  poems  is  Walt  Whitman's. 

TO  A  LOCOMOTIVE   IN   WINTER 

Thee  for  my  recitative, 

Thee  in  the  driving  storm  even  as  now,  the  snow,  the  winter-day  declining, 

Thee  in  thy  panoply,  thy  measur'd  dual  throbbing  and  thy  beat  convulsive, 

Thy  black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery  steel, 

Thy  ponderous  side-bars,  parallel  and  connecting  rods,  gyrating,  shuttling  at  thy 

sides, 
Thy  metrical,  now  swelling  pant  and  roar,  now  tapering  in  the  distance, 
Thy  great  protruding  head-light  fix'd  in  front, 

Thy  long,  pale,  floating  vapor-pennants,  tinged  with  delicate  purple, 
Thy  dense  and  murky  clouds  out-belching  from  thy  smoke-stack, 
Thy  knitted  frame,  thy  springs  and  valves,  the  tremulous  twinkle  of  thy  wheels, 
Thy  train  of  cars  behind,  obedient,  merrily  following, 
Through  gale  or  calm,  now  swift,  now  slack,  yet  steadily  careering; 
Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  power — pulse  of  the  continent, 
For  once  come  serve  the  Muse  and  merge  in  verse,  even  as  here  I  see  thee. 
With  storm  and  buffeting  gusts  of  wind  and  falling  snow, 
By  day  thy  warning  ringing  bell  to  sound  its  notes, 
By  night  thy  silent  signal  lamps  to  swing. 

Fierce-throated  beauty! 

Roll  through  my  chant  with  all  thy  lawless  music,  thy  swinging  lamps  at  night, 

Thy  madly-whistled  laughter,  echoing,  rumbling  like  an  earthquake,  rousing  all, 

Law  of  thyself  complete,  thine  own  track  firmly  holding. 

(No  sweetness  debonair  of  tearful  harp  or  glib  piano  thine.) 

Thy  trills  of  shrieks  by  rocks  and  hills  return'd, 

Launch'd  o'er  the  prairies  wide,  across  the  lakes, 

To  the  free  skies  unspent  and  glad  and  strong. 
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"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54  .  Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 
(Born  at  Moscow,  on  Christmas  Day,  1871*  ;  died  there  on  April  14,  1915.) 

"Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Russian  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  in  New  York,  December  10, 
1908.  Modest  Altschuler  conducted.  It  was  afterwards  performed 
in  Moscow,  when  Mr.  Blumenfeld  conducted,  and  in  1909  at  Lenin- 
grad at  one  of  the  Belaiev  Symphony  concerts.  It  was  performed  in 
London,  April  4,  1910,  when  Mr.  Koussevitsky  conducted  the  tenth 
concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Altschuler  in  1910  for  the  following 
information  about  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy": — 

"While  I  was  in  Switzerland  during  the  summer  of  1907  at  Scriabin's 
villa,  he  was  all  taken  up  with  the  work,  and  I  watched  its  progress 
with  keen  interest.  The  composer  of  the  'Poeme  de  l'Extase'  has  sought 
to  express  therein  something  of  the  emotional  (and  therefore  musically 
communicable)  side  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Scriabin  is  neither  a 
pantheist  nor  a  theosophist,  yet  his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat 
related  to  each  of  these  schools  of  thought.  There  are  three  divisions 
in  his  Poem:  1.  His  soul  in  the  orgy  of  love;  2.  The  realization  of  a 
fantastical  dream;  3.  The  glory  of  his  own  art." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  subject  of  "Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase"  begins 
where  that  of  "Le  divin  Poeme"  leaves  off.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  latter  symphony,  movements  joined  together  without  a  pause,  are 
"Luttes,"  "Voluptes,"  "Jeu  divin"  (Creative  force  consciously  exercised). 

"Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase,"  which  is  said  "to  express  the  joy  of  un- 
trammelled activity,"  was  completed  in  January,  1908,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  month  of  the  Fifth  Sonata,  which,  it  is  said,  was  written 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  gong, 
bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  and  the  usual  strings. 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch  has  given  the  date  December  29,  1871  (O.S.).  Mr.  M.  Montagu-Nathan 
in  "Contemporary  Russian  Composers"  (1917)  says  that  since  Scriabin's  death  it  has  been  established, 
"apparently  beyond  doubt,"  that  he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1871.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan 
does  not  say  whether  this  date  is  according  to  the  Russian  calendar. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th   Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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FIRST  MATINEE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  29 


AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Glinka 


Overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Ludmilla" 


Moussorgsky 


Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 


Rimsky-Korsakov 


'The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Prokofieff       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20 

I.  The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala. 

II.  The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits. 

.     III.  Night. 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolly  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun. 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op. 


I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderato. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
17 


Overture  to  "Russian  and  Lioudmilla" 

Michael  Ivanovich  Glinka 

(Born  at  Novospasskoi  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  Russia,  on  June  2,    1803; 
died  at  Berlin,  on  February  15,  1857) 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "Russian  and  Lioudmilla,"  in  five  acts,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Prince  Chakkovsky,  who  thought  Poushkin's 
fairy  tale  in  verse  suitable  for  operatic  purposes.  (The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1817.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Russian  folk  tradition.) 
Poushkin  consented  and  undertook  to  make  necessary  alterations. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837.  K.  Bakhtoufin  then  made  a  scenario, 
which  was  remodeled  by  Glinka,  but  the  libretto  was  also  tinkered  by 
the  Russian  dramatist  Nestor  Koukolnik,  Michael  Guedeonov,  Captain 
Chirkov  and  N.  Markowich.  The  first  performance  was  at  Leningrad 
on  November  27  (o.s.),  1842.  The  work  failed.  The  Imperial  family 
left  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain;  there  were  hisses  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  orchestra.  The  second  performance  was  also  a  failure;  but  at  the 
third,  the  woman  that  took  the  part  of  the  heroine — Glinka  thought 
from  the  first  she  would  be  incompetent — was  replaced  by  Mme. 
Petrof,  and  the  opera  ran  for  thirty-two  nights  that  season  and  for 
twenty  the  next.  There  was  no  revival  until  1859.  When  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Leningrad  in  1892,  there  had  been 
jtwo  hundred  and  eighty-five  performances  in  that  city. 

The  story — a  story  of  the  days  of  pagan  Russia — tells  of  Lioudmilla, 
the  daughter  of  King  Svietozar,  of  Kiev.  There  were  three  suitors — 
the  knights  errant,  Russian  and  Farlaf  and  the  young  Tartar  prince, 
Ratmir.  The  girl  loved  Russian,  but  the  magician,  Chernomor,  carried 
her  away.  The  father  dispatched  the  three  knights  to  rescue  her,  and 
promised  Lioudmilla's  hand  to  the  one  who  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
home.  Russian  took  counsel  with  the  wizard,  Finn.  The  latter  gave 
him  a  magic  sword,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  rescue.  The  knight 
saved  Lioudmilla,  but  on  the  homeward  journey  they  were  intercepted 
by  Farlaf,  who  cast  both  into  a  magic  slumber,  carried  the  maiden 
back  to  her  father's  house  and  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Russian 
awoke  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  King  Svietozar  in  time  to  denounce 


Concerts  Recitals 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture  and  Oratorio  —  ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  Street,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


the  treachery.  The  opera  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Russian  and 
Lioudmilla. 

The  overture  was  edited  and  dedicated  to  H.  Berlioz  by  the  com- 
poser's sister,  L.  Schestakov. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  finale  of 
the  opera;  but  one  theme  is  part  of  an  air  sung  by  Russian  in  the  second 
act.  A  whole-tone  descending  scale  employed  in  the  coda  is  used 
throughout  the  opera,  typical  of  Chernomor's  plots.  The  chief  theme, 
Presto,  D  major,  2-2,  after  some  introductory  measures,  is  given  //  to 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme,  F  major,  is  for  violas  and  violon- 
cellos, accompanied  by  the  other  strings.  Theodore  Thomas  brought 
out  the  overture  in  New  York  at  a  Central  Park  Garden  concert 
on  July  10,  1873. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  March  3,  1894. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Peteovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  Mar  ch  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.    It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 


The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 


First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
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in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two'  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of   Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died   at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.  Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 
This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

'The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli"  Op.  20 

Serge  Sergievich  Prokofieff 

(Born  at  Sontsovka,  April  24,  1891;  now  living) 

This  Suite  was  composed  in  1914.  The  first  performance  was  at  the 
Imperial  Maryinski  Theatre,  Petrograd  (now  Leningrad)  on  January 
29,  1916.    The  composer  conducted. 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  BelaiEev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chicago  on  December  6,  1918. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  celesta,  xylophone, 
bells,  two  harps,  pianoforte  and  strings. 

The  four  movements  have  this  programme : 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala.  Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time.  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scyth- 
ians as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed 
by  the  sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters.  Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time.  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night.  Andantino,  4-4  time.  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
the  darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala, 
and  the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise.     Tempestuoso, 

4-4  time.     Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.     He  fights 

the  Evil-God.    In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have 

perished,  but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites 

the  evil  deity.    With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to 

an  end. 

* 
*  * 

Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 
River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say  about 
their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these,  Apollo, 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 
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and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians  acknowl- 
edge these,  but  those  who*  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice  also  to 
Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tahiti;  Jupiter  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia;  Apollo, 
Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thamimasadas. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples,  except 
to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies  taken 
prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.     "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer  them 

to  be  reared  in  their  country."         * 

*  * 

Prokofieff  has  been  known  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  only  by  his  Song  without  Words  which  was  sung  by  Mme. 
Nina  Koshetz  on  March  3,  1922.    The  song  was  composed  for  her. 

*  * 

Prokofieff  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his  mother. 
Later  he  studied  with  Gliere  and  Sergei  Ivanovich  Taneiev,  in  Moscow. 
He  began  to  compose  when  he  was  five  and  a  half  years  old,  and  even 
then  he  dreamed  of  the  stage.  He  composed  "The  Giant"  when  he  was 
seven;  "The  Deserted  Islands"  when  he  was  nine;  "The  Feast"  (after 
Pushkin)  when  he  was  twelve.  He  orchestrated  only  the  third.  Then 
came  a  symphony  in  G  major.  "Undina,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  was 
composed  and  scored  when  he  was  thirteen.  In  1903  he  entered  the 
Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mme. 
Essipov;  he  studied  composition  with  Liadov  and  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  conducting  with  Tcherepnin.    Graduating  with  the  highest  honors, 

he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize. 

* 

*  * 

He  first  came  to  the  United  States  leaving  Moscow,  crossing  Siberia, 
and  arriving  at  New  York  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  September,  1918. 
He  gave  a  recital  there. 

In  the  first  years  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  he  produced  no  less 
than  one  hundred  works,  including  a  symphony  in  E  minor,  six  piano- 
forte sonatas  (one  of  which,  F  minor,  was  revised  and  published  in  1909 
as  Op.  1),  two  violin  sonatas,  and  ninety  pianoforte  pieces.  These  com- 
positions, regarded  by  him  as  immature — with  the  exception  noted — 
have  not  been  published.    The  list  of  his  later  compositions  includes: — 

1909.  The  opera  "Maddalena";  Sinfonietta. 

1910.  Symphonic  poem,  "Dreams";  symphonic  poem,  "Poeme  d'Automne." 

1911.  First  pianoforte  concerto. 

1912.  Second  sonata  for  pianoforte;  Toccata  for  pianoforte;  Ballade  for  violon- 
cello and  pianoforte. 

1913.  Second  pianoforte  concerto. 

1914.  Scythian  Suite  for  orchestra;  "Sarcasms"  for  pianoforte. 

1915.  Ballet,  "The  Harlequin's  Story"  (intended  for  production  in  Paris  and 
London,  but  postponed  on  account  of  the  war). 

1916.  "The  Gambler,"  opera  in  four  acts  (based  on  a  story  by  Dostoievsky). 

1917.  Classical  symphony;  Sonatas  Nos.  3  and  4  for  pianoforte;  violin  concerto; 
twenty  "Visions  Fugitives"  for  pianoforte;  "Conjurement"  for  solo  voices,  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

"Chout,"  ("Story  of  a  Jester  Who  Fooled  Seven  Other  Jesters"),  produced  by 
the  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Gaite  Lyrique  Theatre,  Paris,  May  17,  1921. 
Produced  in  London  in  June,  1921.  Performed  at  the  Neighborhood  Theatre,  New 
York,  as  "Buffoon,"  in  March,  1924. 

1921.     Third  pianoforte  concerto. 

"They  are  Seven,"  Incantations  for  tenor,  chorus,  and  orchestra  after  an  Akkadian 
cuneiform  inscription.    Produced  in  Paris,  May  29,  1924. 
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Soloist  for  the  Saturday  Afternoon  Concert,  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 


NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  entirely  different. 
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His  opera  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges"  was  produced  under  his 
direction  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Auditorium,  Chicago, 
on  December  30,  1921.  The  story  was  based  by  Prokofieff  on  a  fairy 
tale  by  Carlo  Gozzi.  The  composer  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  King  of  Clubs,  Cotreuil;  the  Prince,  his  son,  Mojica;  Princess 
Clarice,  Irene  Pavloska;  Leandre,  Beck;  Tronffaldino,  Dua;  Pantalon, 
Defrere;  the  Magician,  Dufranne;  Fata  Morgana,  Nina  Koshetz;  the 
Devil  Farfarello,  Wolf;  Smeraldine,  Jeanne  Schneider;  the  Creonte, 
Nicolay;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Oliviero;  Ninetta,  Jeanne  Dusseau 
Linetta,  Frances  Paperte;  Nicoletta,  Philine  Falco;  the  Herald,  Uhl. 
It  was  said  that  the  scenery  cost  $80,000;  the  rehearsals  $25,000.  There 
were  two  performances.  The  opera  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Company  in  New  York  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  February 
14,  1922.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  gave  a  pianoforte  recital. 
On  January  26th  of  that  year,  he  played  his  third  pianoforte  concerto 
at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  at  his  series  of  concerts  in  Paris  has  put  these  works 
of  Prokofieff  on  his  programmes: 

1921,  Scythian  Suite. 

1923,  Classic  Symphony;  violin  concerto. 

1924,  Pianoforte  concerto;  "Seven,  They  are  Seven." 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  Olin  Downes  talked  with  Prokofieff  in  New  York,  and  his  impres- 
sions of  the  composer  were  published  in  the  Boston  Post  of  January  19, 
1919.  Prokofieff  told  how  when  he  was  eleven  years  old  he  took  his 
first  symphony  to  Taneiiev. 

Tanei'ev  looked  it  over  and' said:  "Pretty  well,  my  boy.  -You  are 
mastering  the  form  rapidly.  Of  course,  you  have  to  develop  more 
interesting  harmony.  Most  of  this  is' tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant 
(the  simplest  and  most  elementary  chords  in  music),  but  that  will 
come." 

"This,"  said  Prokofieff,  "distressed  me  greatly.  I  did  not  wish 
to  <lo  only  what  others  had  done.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
producing  only  what  others  had  produced.  And  so  I  started  out, 
very  earnestly,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  find  a  way  of  my  own.  It  was 
very  hard,  and  my  courage  was  severely  put  to  the  test  -in  the  following 
years,  since  I  destroyed  reams  of  music,  much  of  which  sounded  very 
well,  whenever  I  realized  that  it  was  only  an  echo  of  some  one's  else. 
This  often  wounded  me  deeply.     But  I  'hung  on,'  as  you  would  say. 

"Eleven  years  later  I  brought  a  new  score  to  Taneiev,  whom  I  had 
not  been  working  with  for  some  seasons.  You  should  have  seen  his 
face  when  he  looked  at  the  music.     'But,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  terrible. 
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"Built  along  totally  different  lines  from  any   other  musical   club. 

"Makes  for  the  musical  education  of  each  member  and  is  intended 
to  create  musical  activities  for  musicians  who  do  not  seek  public 
life." — Musical  Leader. 

"Distinctly  different  from  all  other  musical  clubs  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

"Has — demonstrated  its  usefulness  both  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals."— The  Musician. 

"Praise  to  the  Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish. 

"What  the  club  stands  for:  Opportunity — opportunity  both  for 
the  professional  artist  and  the  amateur. 

"Makes  music  a  social  thing  with  a  wide  public  appeal. 

"A  good  work. 

"Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  its  future  is  now  assured." — 
Musical  Courier. 

"Energetic  and  enterprising. 

"Is  making  American  music  history. ": — Musical  Courier. 

"The  Washington  Heights  idea  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  a  benefit." — Musical  Courier. 

"There  is  no  more  important  work  being  done  anywhere  in  America 
than  the  work  of  this  club." — Musical  Courier. 

"Whenever  a  music  club  undertakes  a  seriously  minded  campaign 
there  is  sure  to  follow  its  endeavors  a  strong  educational  undercurrent. 
New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 
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What  do  you  call  this?  And  why  that?'  And  so  forth.  Then  I 
said  to  him,  'Master,  please  remember  what  you  said  to  me  when  I 
brought  my  G-major  symphony.  It  was  only  tonic,  dominant  and 
subdominant.' 

"  'God  in  heaven,'  he  shouted,  'am  I  responsible  for  this?'  " 

Mr.  Downes  asked  what  sort  of  music  he  preferred,  dramatic  music, 
as  music  for  operas,  ballets,  stage  spectacles,  or  music  of  a  more 
"absolute"  type,  such  as  symphonies,  chamber  music,  and  so  forth? 
"How  can  I  tell  you  that,"  he  said,  "when  I  must  honestly  answer 
that  all  these  kinds  of  music  appeal  to  me  enormously,  and  I  am  working 
in  one  or  another  of  these  forms  to-day?  I  think  an  artist  must  follow 
the  idea  that  beckons  to  him,  and  have  faith.  You  may  not  see  the 
face  of  your  idea.  A  hand  beckons  from  the  darkness,  and  you  follow. 
Have  faith." 

"Do  you  hear  the  new  sounds  that  you  make  before  you  sit  down 
to  music  paper,  or  do  you  discover  them  as  you  work  along?"  Mr. 
Downes  asked. 

"Both,"  replied  Prokofieff.  "One  starts  to  develop  a  definite,  if 
incomplete  musical  conception.  The  rest  follows,  according  to  one's 
mental  force  and  creative  ability,  and  the  'logic'  of  the  idea." 

When  Mr.  Downes  asked  him  "who  were  the  most  important  compos- 
ers in  Russia  at  that  time,"  he  answered  with  entire  simplicity  and 
honesty,  "Stravinsky,  Myself,  and  Miaskovsky."* 

"I  told  Mr.  Prokofieff,"  says  Mr.  Downes,  "that  he  looked  like 
Stravinsky  a  little,  to  which  he  replied,  "But  he  has  no  hair,  and  my 
own  is  falling  out.     I  think  it  is  due  to  the  American  climate." 


In  an  article  signed  "W.  B.  M."  and  published  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  before  the  Armistice,  V.  G.  Karatygin,  then  professor  of 
music  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  in  Petrograd  (this  was  before 
the  Russian  Revolution),  was  quoted  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  musician  who  does  not  recognize  the  originality  of  Prokofieff 's  music, 
daring  as  it  is,  turbulent  and  full  of  vitality.  True  it  is  that  many  musicians  cannot 
accept  his  music  because  of  its  unbridled  power,  and  because  Prokofieff's  sparkling 
and  brilliant  genius  often  overflows  all  academic  rules  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  violation  of  academic  rules  the  composer  is  ever  logical,  and  his 
music  is  stamped  with  truth  and  with  moments  of  revelation.  He  eschews  all  trodden 
paths;  instead  he  prefers  to  force  his  way  through  virgin  forests,  overthrowing  every 
obstacle  with  a  masterful  hand,  breaking  down  trees  and  jumping  over  broad  and 
deep  streams.  Much  noise  and  rumbling  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings  towards 
new  shores.  Splashes,  splinters  and  debris  fly  in  all  directions.  But  this  does  not 
mean  sauciness  and  mischief.  Always  does  his  daring  spring  from  a  strong,  con- 
vincing logic.  The  course  of  his  ship  is  straight  and  determined:  his  goal  the  sun, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  the  feasting  joy  of  existence."  Strange  words  these  from  one 
who  is  steeped  in  the  lore  of  other  ages  and  the  music  of  other  times,  but  again 
he  says: 

"Music,  in  opposition  to  the  other  fine  arts,  has  always  kept  to  the  publication 
of  the  ideal,  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  But  with  Prokofieff  it  is  different.  From  his 
first  composition  he  has  had  to  be  considered  as  a  musical  materialist,  and  in  this 
consists  his  originality.  'The  Legends'  and  'The  Fables'  which  he  relates  and  'The 
Phantoms'  which  he  sees,  the  'Suggestions  Diaboliques'  which  he  feels,  seem  to  have 
a  material  compactness,  to  consist  of  bony  skeleton  and  fleshly  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  manifest  an  intense  activity  of  will.  His  whimsical  'Sarcasms'  are  not 
ironical  sketches  but  real  demons  of  sardonic  laughter.    The  rhythm  is  sharp,  the 

♦Nicolas  Miaskovsky  has  written  seven  symphonies — he  is  at  work  on  an  eighth — a  symphonietta, 
two  symphonic  poems  "Silence,"  (after  Poe)  and  "Alastor"  (after  Shelley),  and  smaller  pieces.  His 
more  important  compositions  are  dated  from  1907. 
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contour  of  the  melodies  salient,  the  musical  ideas  and  images  convex  and  weighty. 
Certainly  all  such  musical  thinking  must  exclude  pure  lyricism,  and  indeed  until  the 
present  the  compositions  of  Prokofieff  have  little  of  it.  Enormous  energy,  dazzling 
brilliancy,  individual  originality,  at  times  stern  dramaturgy,  often  capricious,  gro- 
tesque and  from  time  to  time  of  deep  soul-stuff — such  is  the  music  of  Prokofieff. 

"Invincible  strength,  enormous  temperament,  the  richest  of  thematic  imagi- 
nations, remarkable  harmonic  inventiveness,  sharply  expressed  individuality,  keen 
penetration  of  the  characteristic  and  the  grotesque — such  are  the  principal  features 
of  Prokofieff 's  music.  Complexity  of  the  whole  and  at  the  same  time  simplification 
of  detail,  painting  with  broad  strokes  and  the  use  of  a  decorative  counterpoint  and 
combination  of  many  themes — such  is  the  nature  of  Prokofieff's  technique.  His 
music  attains  astonishing  might,  boldness,  energy  with  grandiose  explosions  alternat- 
ing with  dazzling  flashes  of  humor.  .  .  .  We  do  not  want  to  compare  Prokofieff  with 
either  Poe  or  Dostoievsky,  especially  because  in  him  there  is  none  of  their  despond- 
enc3r,  but  some  of  the  cruelty  of  their  genius  is  reincarnated  in  the  music  of  Prokofieff. 
In  his  'Sarcasms'  and  in  the  'Scythian  Suite'  is  an  undeniable  affinity  with  some  of 
the  grotesque  of  the  great  American.  It  was  no  accident  that  Prokofieff  was  the 
first  composer  to  write  an  opera  on  one  of  Dostoievsky's  tales;  from  Serge  Prokofieff 
more  than  from  any  other  would  we  expect  such." 


Symphony  in  E   minor,   Op.   98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr.  Gericke 
"did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the  concert 
the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance.  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert  of  November  27; 
there  were  further  rehearsals.  The  work  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Murzzuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk, 
he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire, 
and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and 
amongst  them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony, 
into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the 
fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  out- 
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spread  on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene 
for  the  "historical  painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss 
May  was  able  to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  octavo  pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is 
Miss  May  in  comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  -Brahms 
contains  2,138  pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wullner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Gurzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wullner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner; 
he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wullner  answered  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  produce  new  works;  that  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or 
Scharwenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude  that  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  'depressed.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?"  he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  in  October,  1885, 
for  correction  of  the  parts.*  Billow  conducted  it.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor 
of  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms 
arrived  in  time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated 
November  1  under  Billow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser in  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Biilow 
in  Germany  and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by 
all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner 
as  Its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  strik- 
ing impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in 
C  minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained 
some  measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been 
far  more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is 
too  friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony 
disappointed  Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in 
which  he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's 
admirers,  that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  E  minor.  (See  "Hugo 
Wolfs  Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was 
performed  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

*Brabms  wished  that  Elisabet  could  be  present  at  this  rehearsal:  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to 
the  first  movement  with  the  utmost  serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it,  anywhere  else, 
where  I  could  not  have  these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance 
forced  on  me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  wood  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 
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Wilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE   INST%UMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  he  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  (,$175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia". '   $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Carinthia".     $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Company 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


LOS 
ANGELES 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY 
AT  8.15 


Berlioz 
Schubert 

Rigel      . 


PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 
Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  mo  to. 


Symphony  in  D  major 


I.     Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Presto. 


Stravinsky 


"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of 
Spring"),  A  Picture  of  Pagan  Russia 
I.     The  Adoration  of  the  Earth. 

Introduction  —  Harbingers  of  Spring,  Dance  of  the 
Adolescents — Abduction — Spring  Rounds — Games 
of  the  rival  cities  —  The  Procession  of  the  Wise 
Men  — The  Adoration  of  the  Earth  (The  Wise 
Man)  —  Dance  of  the  Earth. 
II.     The  Sacrifice. 

Introduction  —  Mysterious  Circles  of  the  Adolescents 
—  Glorification  of  the  Chosen  One  —  Evocation  of 
the  Ancestors  —  Ritual  of  the  Ancestors  —  The 
Sacrificial  Dance  of  the  Chosen  One. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Rigel's  symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L6on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  ■       #  *,. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor     ....   Franz  Schubert 

(Born    at    Lichtenthal,    near    Vienna,    January    31,    1797;    died    at    Vienna. 

November  19,   1828) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician;  Joseph  was  in  a  government 
office.  Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is 
a  story  that  the  sick  man  said,  "You,  Anselm,  have  my  mind ;  but 
Franz  has  my  soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in 
death.  These  brothers  were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert 
known.  Anselm  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "Erlking 
Waltzes,"  and  assisted  in  putting  Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and 
Estrella"  (1822),  in  rehearsal  at  Graz,  where  it  would  have  been 
performed  if  the  score  had  not  been  too  difficult  for  the  orchestra. 
In  1822  Schubert  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  musical  soci- 
eties of  Linz  and  Graz.  In  return  for  the  compliment  from  Graz, 
he  began  the  Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8  (October  30,  1822).  He 
finished  the  Allegro  and  the  Andante,  and  he  wrote  nine  measures 
of  the  Scherzo.  Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827,  but  neither  there 
nor  elsewhere  did  he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908).  » 
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Anselm  Htittenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and 
it  was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying. 
Joseph  remained  at  Vienna.  In  1860  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who 
then  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde. 
He  begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  urged  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overtures,  songs, 
quartets,  choruses  by  Anselm.  He  added  towards  the  end  of  the 
letter,  "He  [Anselm]  has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  sym- 
phony, which  we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  Symphony  in  C,  his 
instrumental  swan-song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beet- 
hoven." 

Herbeck  was  inactive  and  silent  for  five  years,  although  he  visited 
Graz  several  times.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that  if  the  manuscript 
came  to  light,  he  could  not  gain  possession  of  it,  and  the  symphony, 
like  the  one  in  C,  would  be  produced  elsewhere  than  in  Vienna. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  price  of  producing  one  of  Anselm  Htitten- 
brenner's  works  in  Vienna  too  dear.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Joseph  insisted  on  this  condition.  (See  "Johann  Herbeck," 
by  L.  Herbeck,  Vienna,  1885,  page  165.) 

In  1865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law, 
who  sought  health.  They  stopped  in  Graz.  On  May  1  he  went  to 
Ober-Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little 
one-story  cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a  hum- 
ble inn.  He  talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm 
was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking, 
Anselm  appeared.  After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to 
ask  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old 
man  brightened,  he  shed  his  indifference,  and  after  breakfast  took 
him  to.  his  home.  The  workroom  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty 
papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and 
.finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance.  "It 
is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,  Htittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  rep- 
resent Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things 
by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of 
papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's 
handwriting.  Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do. 
Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There 
is  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesellschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : — 

Overture  in   C   minor    (new) Htittenbrenner 

Symphony  in  B  minor Schubert 

3.  Presto  vivace,  D  major 
Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebesklage   ) Herbeck 

2.  Jagergltick     \  (First  time.) 

Symphony    in    A Mendelssohn 
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What  was  this  "Presto  vivace,  D  major,"  put  on  the  programme 
as  the  third  movement  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony?  There  are 
only  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  in  B  minor.  Neither 
Ludwig  Herbeck  nor  Hanslick  tells  us. 

Htittenbrenner's  overture  was  described  as  "respectable  Kapell- 
meistermusik ;  no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  cer- 
tain skill  in  the  workmanship."    The  composer  died  in  1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  in  1867. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Union,  led 
by  Carl  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra in  Boston  was  on  February  11,  1882,  Georg  Henschel  con- 
ductor. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Ohristabel,"  until  a 
Berliner  named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own 
invention.  He  entitled  the  third  "Philosophen-Scherzo,"  in  which 
"a  ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counter- 
point, that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second 
and  tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention) 
a  fay  which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint." 
The  Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is,  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of 
this.  The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert, 
finished  by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie, 
Berlin,  December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums,  strings. 


Symphony,  D  majok Henri  Joseph  Riegel  (Rigel) 

(Born  at  Wertheim  on  February  9,  1741;  died  at  Paris  in  May,  1799) 

Henry  Joseph  Rigel,  whose  surname  was  originally  Riegel,  studied 
harmony  and  counterpoint  with  Franz  Xaver  Richter  at  Mannheim. 
At  Stuttgart,  he  took  lessons  of  Nicolo  Jomelli.  In  1768,  Rigel  went  to 
Paris,  recommended  as  a  teacher  by  Richter  for  a  young  woman  there, 
and  in  Paris  he  remained  until  he  died.  He  first  attracted  attention 
by  his  skill  as  a  clavecin  player.     He  was  very  popular  as  a  teacher. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS    -    -    -    4  West  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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It  was  at  Paris  that  he  composed  and  brought  out  his  six  symphonies, 
which  were  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  conducted  by  Francois 
Joseph  Gossec,  whose  associates  in  conducting  were  Pierre  Gavinies 
and  Simon  Leduc.  These  .concerts  were  founded  in  1725  by  Anne 
Danican  Philidor.  Rigel  conducted  them  from  1782  to  1786.  The 
orchestra  in  1759  was  thus  composed:  thirteen  first  violins,  eleven 
second  violins,  four  violas,  ten  basses,  four  double-basses,  two  flutes, 
three  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums.    There  was  a  chorus  of  fifty  voices. 

This  symphony  in  D  major,  composed  in  1770,  has  been  edited,  but 
not  modernized,  by  Robert  Sondheimer.  *  It,  with  the  other  symphonies, 
is  really  in  the  form  of  a  Suite.  It  shows,  as  do  the  other  symphonies 
by  Rigel,  the  strong  influence  of  the  French  school  of  his  time;  also  of 
Gluck,  his  contemporary. 

Rigel  conducted  from  time  to  time  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olym- 
pique.  In  1783,  he  was  named  as  a  teacher  in  the  Royal  School  of 
Singing,  as  "an  excellent  musician  who  had  worked  for  opera,  and  one 
knows  how  important  it  is  to  have  teachers  skilled  in  this  branch." 
His  salary  was  to  be  1,800  livres.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher 
of  solfege.  He  had  signed  with  others  a  petition  for  a  little  theatre  to 
be  used  by  the  pupils.  For  the  quarter  of  October,  1788,  he  received 
500  livres.  It  appears  that  he  taught  three  times  a  week.  For  the 
last  six  months  of  1791,  he  received  750  livres.  He  was  teaching  at  this 
school  in  1793,  and  until  1795.  In  1795,  the  Conservatory  opened.  He 
was  with  Gossec,  Cherubini,  and  others  on  the  jury  to  pass  on  teachers, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Conservatory  until  his  death. 

Rigel  was  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  pianoforte  ensemble  music. 
The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  Violin  Sonatas,  Op.  ,1,  7,  13,  14, 
18,  19;  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  3;  String  Quintet,  Op.  49,  and  other 
chamber  works  (6  symphonies  for  pianoforte,  two  violins,  violoncello, 
and  two  horns,  Op.  16,  17). 

He  wrote  these  oratorios:  "La  Sortie  d'lSgypte,"  performed  at  a 
Concert  Spirituel  on  May  25,  1775,  and  often  afterwards  (Marie  An- 
toinette was  present  at  one  of  the  performances);  "Jepthe";  "La  Prise 
de  Jericho."  He  wrote  church  music,  motets,  a  "Regina  Coeli"  for  a 
great  chorus. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works  includes  a  row  of  little  operas  which  were 
produced  at  various  theatres  in  Paris.  We  give  the  titles  in  order  of  the 
production  of  the  operas : 

"Le  Savetier  et  le  Financier"  (Opera  Comique),  November  9,  1778. 
"Le  Depart  des  Matelots"  (Comedie  Italienne),  November,  1778. 
"Rosanie"  (aux  Italiens),  July  24,  1780.     It  is  said  that  it  was  revived,  entitled 
"Azelie,"  at  the  Feydeau,  July  14,  1790. 
"Le  Bon  Fermier"  (Beaujoiais),  about  1780. 

"Blanche  et  Vermeille"  (Th.  Italien),  1781.     At  first,  two  acts;  later,  one. 
"Lucas"  (Beaujoiais),  about  1785. 

"Les  Amours  du  Gros-Caillou"  (Beaujoiais),  about  1786. 
"L'Entree  du  Seigneur"  (Beaujoiais),  about  1786. 

*Sondheimer,  born  at  Mayence  on  February  6,  1881;  studied  the  science  of  music  at  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Basle;  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  under  Humperdinck,  and  at  Berlin  under  F.  E.  Koch.  His  com- 
positions, among  them  a  serious  opera,  have  not  been  published;  nor  in  1922  had  his  "History  of  the 
Pre-Classic  Symphony"  appeared,  though  extracts  from  it  have  been  printed  in  musical  periodicals 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  During  the  last  years,  he  has  edited  for  the  "Edition  Bernouilli"  early  works, 
in  the  sonata  form,  as  Boccherini's  Symphony,  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3,  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  21,  1924;  Boccherini's  Quintet,  E-flat  major,  Op.  12,  No.  2,  and 
Largo  from  Quintet,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Stamitz's  Quartet,  B-flat  major.  Sondheimer  teaches,  conducts, 
and  is  a  critic  in  Berlin. 
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"Aline  et  Dupre"  (Beaujolais),  August  9,  1788. 

'Alix  de  Beaucaire"  (Th.  de  Monsieur),  April  10,  1791. 

"Pauline  et  Henri"  (Fe3'deau),  November  9,  1793. 

Critics  in  the  time  of  Rigel  differed  about  his  talent  for  the  stage. 
Baron  Grimm,  who  was  all  for  Italian  music,  heard  "Le  Savetier  et  le 
Financier"  with  its  libretto  founded  on  a  fable  by  La  Fontaine,  con- 
demned Lourdet  de  Santerre's  choice  of  a  subject,  and  said  nothing 
about  the  music.  He  wrote  that  the  music  of  "Le  Depart  des  Matelots" 
was  pretentious,  yet  had  nothing  new  or  piquant.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  Rigel  was  more  fortunate  with  his  oratorios  and  instru- 
mental music  than  with  his  operatic  works.  Yet  the  director  of  the 
Paris  Opera  ordered  a  grand  opera,  "Cora  et  Alonzo,"  from  him.  He 
completed  it,  but  could  not  gain  a  performance. 

Fifteen  of  Rigel's  instrumental  works  were  published  at  Paris  as 
early  as  1786.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (Leipsic,  1st  ed., 
1790)  states  that  four  of  the  operas  had  been  published,  and  that  there 
were  many  works  of  various  kinds  in  manuscript.  "Among  all  these 
his  orchestral  symphonies  are  especially  praised."  He  added  that 
Rigel's  works  were  characterized  by  natural  and  spontaneous  ideas, 
and  by  the  strictest  harmonic  purity;  that  he  worked  as  one  far  from 
any  clique,  and  welcomed  any  good  composition  without  thought  of  the 
composer's  nationality.  "M.  Laborde  thinks  this  must  he  put  down 
to  his  credit.  One  sees  by  this  how  greatly  jealousy  and  prejudice  rule 
the  heads  of  artists." 
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Rigel  had  two  sons  who  were  musicians:  Louis,  born  at  Paris  in  1769, 
a  good  clavecinist,  taught  by  his  father,  gave  lessons  in  Paris  and  later 
at  Havre,  where  he  died  February  25,  1811.  He  left  pianoforte  sonatas 
in  manuscript,  and  arranged  symphonies  of  Haydn  and  Trios  of  Pleyel 
for  the  pianoforte.  Henri  Jean  Rigel,  born  at  Paris  on  May  11,  1772, 
died  at  Abbeville,  December  16,  1852.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  a 
coach  at  the  Royal  School  of  Singing.  He  brought  out  religious  can- 
tatas: "Gedeon,"  "Judith,"  "Le  Retour  de  Tobie,"  and  a  symphony 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  He  became  one  of  the  best  pianoforte  teachers 
in  Paris.  Napoleon  took  him  to  Egypt  in  1798.  At  Cairo  he  took 
charge  of  the  music  for  the  French  Theatre,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Cairo  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  His  little  opera  "Les  deux  Meu- 
niers"  was  brought  out  there.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1800,  he  was  made 
pianist  of  Napoleon's  "musique  particuliere."  In  1808,  his  one-act 
opera,  "Le  Duel  Nocturne,"  was  produced  at  the  Feydeau.  He  wrote 
overtures,  pianoforte  concertos,  chamber  music,  pianoforte  sonatas, 
and  smaller  pieces.  In  summer,  he  lived  at  his  country  place  near 
Beauvais. 

Anton  Riegel,  pianist  and  composer,  who  lived  at  Heilbronn,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  settled  at  Mannheim  in  1807, 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  Henri  Joseph's  family. 


"Le   Sacre   du   Printemfs"    ("The    Rite   of    Spring")  :    Pictures 

of  Pagan  Russia  in  two  parts     ....     Igor  Stravinsky 
(Born  at  Oranienbauni,  near  Petrograd,  Russia,  on  June  5,  1882;  now  living) 

"Tlie  Rite  of  Spring,"  or  more  literally  according  to  the  Russian 
"Spring  Consecration,"  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by  Nicolas 
Roerich,  choreography  by  W.  Nijinsky,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
des  Champs  filysees  on  May  29,  1913,  by  the  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe. 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted.  The  chief  dancers  were  M.  Nijinsky  and 
Mile.  Piltz.  The  performance,  while  it  delighted  some,  incited  howls 
of  protest.  The  hissing  was  violent,  mingled  with  counter  cheers,  so 
that  M.  Astruc  ordered  the  lights  turned  up.  The  late  Alfred  Capu 
wrote  a  bitter  article  published  in  Lc  Figaro,  in  which  he  said : — 

Bluffing  the  idle  rich  of  Paris  through  appeals  to  their  snobbery  is  a  delight- 
fully simple  matter.  .  .  .  The  process  works  out  as  follows :  Take  the  best 
society  possible,  composed  of  rich,  simple-minded,  idle  people.  Then  submit 
them  to  an  intense  regime  of  publicity.  By  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles, 
lectures,  personal  visits  and  all  other  appeals  to  their  snobbery,  persuade 
them  that  hitherto  they  have  seen  only  vulgar  spectacles,  and  are  at  last 
to  know  what  is  art  and  beauty.  Impress  them  with  cabalistic  formulae. 
They  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  music,  literature,  painting,  and  danc- 
ing; still,  they  have  heretofore  seen  under  these  names  only  a  rude  imita- 
tion of  the  real  thing.  Finally  assure  them  that  they  are  about  to  see  real 
dancing  and  hear  real  music.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  double  the  prices 
at  the  theatre,  so  great  will  be  the  rush  of  shallow  worshippers  at  this 
false  shrine. 
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Mr.  Carl  Van  Vecliten  describes  the  scene  in  his  book:  "Music 
after  the  Great  War": 

"I  attended  the  first  performance  in  Paris  of  Stravinsky's  anar- 
chistic (against  the  canons  of  academic  art)  ballet,  'The  Rite  of 
Spring,'  in  which  primitive  emotions  are  both  depicted  and  aroused 
by  a  dependence  on  barbarous  rhythm  and  harmony,  {as  even 
so  late  a  composer  as  Richard  Strauss  understands  them,  do  not 
enter.  A«  certain  part  of  the  audience,  thrilled  by  what  it  considered 
to  be  a  blasphemous  attempt  to  destroy  music  as  an  art,  and  swept 
away  with  wrath,  began  very  soon  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain  to 
whistle,  to  make  cat-calls,  and  to  offer  audible  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  performance  should  proceed.  Others  of  us,  who  liked  the  music 
and  felt  that  the  principles  of  free  speech  were  at  stake,  bellowed 
defiance.  It  was  war  over  art  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  the 
orchestra  played  on  unheard,  except  occasionally  when  a  slight  lull 
occurred.  The  figures  on  the  stage  danced  in  time  to  music  that  they 
had  to  imagine  they  heard,  and  beautifully  out  of  rhythm  with  the 
uproar  in  the  auditorium.  I  was  sitting  in  a  box,  in  which  I  had 
rented  one  seat.  Three  ladies  sat  in  front  of  me,  and  a  young  man 
occupied  the  place  behind  me.  He  stood  up  during  the  course  of  the 
ballet  to  enable  himself  to  see  more  clearly.  The  intense  excitement 
under  which  he  was  laboring,  thanks  to  the  potent  force  of  the  music, 
betrayed  itself  presently  when  he  began  to  beat  rhythmically  on  the 
top  of  my  head  with  his  fists.  My  emotion  was  so  great  that  I  did 
not  feel  the  blows  for  some  time.  They  were  perfectly  synchronized 
with  the  beat  of  the  music.  When  I  did,  I  turned  around.  His 
apology  was  sincere.    We  had  both  been  carried  beyond  ourselves." 

There  were  five  performances  in  Paris  that  season. 

When  this  ballet  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  London,  on  July 
11,  1913,  with  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
send  a  lecturer,  Mr.  Edwin  Evans,  in  front  of  the  curtain,  to  explain 
the  ideas  underlying  the  ballet.  At  the  end  of  the  performance 
there  was  greater  applause  than  hissing. 


HEAR    YE! 


HEAR    YE! 


LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A    CUP   OF    HOT   WATER,    ONE   TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO    ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING    CO.,   522    Fifth   Avenue,    New    York 
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The  music  of  this  ballet  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  concert 
form  by  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  at  one  of  his  con- 
certs at  the  Casino  de  Paris  in  Paris  on  April  5,  1914,  when  it  was 
enthusiastically  applauded. 

And  now  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  is  acclaimed  by  many  as  Stravin- 
sky's "greatest  work." 

The  first  performance  of  the  music  in  this  country  was  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  March  3,  1922? 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  25,  1924. 

On  April  11,  12,  1924,  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  was  performed  in 
Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  an  "extra"  number, 
"by  general  request."  This  being  interpreted  meant  that  the  per- 
formance was  in  addition  to  the  regular  concert  and  those  who 
did  not  wish  to  hear  it  were  free  to  leave  the  hall. 


First  of  all,  the  ballet  is  a  succession  of  scenes.  Let  us  hear  what 
Stravinsky  himself  told  Michel  Georges-Michel  about  it.* 

The  embryo  is  a  theme  that  came  to  me  when  I  had  completed  the  "Fire- 
Bird."  As  this  theme  with  that  which  followed  was  conceived  in  a  strong, 
brutal  manner,  I  took  as  a  pretext  for  developments,  for  the  evocation  of 
this  music,  the  Russian  prehistoric  epoch,  since  I  am  a  Russian.  But  note 
well  that  this  idea  came  from  the  music ;  the  music  did  not  come  from 
the  idea.  My  work  is  architectonic,  not  anecdotical :  objective,  not  descrip- 
tive construction. 

And  so  Boris  de  Schloezer  in  an  elaborate  study  of-  Stravinsky 
published  in  La  Revue  Musicdle  for  December,  1923,  is  inclined  to 
smile  at  those  who  speak  of  the  "religious,  mystical  element"  in  the 
ballet,  and  philosophize  over  "the  mentality  of  primitive  man  evoked 
by  a  Russian,  rather,  Scythian  barbarian."  He  insists  that  in 
Russia  the  negro-American  elements,  as  syncopation,  would  be  at 
once  recognized.  The  work  is  not  an  impressionistic  evocation;  it 
is  "the  direct  transposition  of  a  certain  act  on  a  sonorous  plane,"  a 
symmetrical  construction. 

Stravinsky  worked  on  "The  Rite  of  Spring"  in  1912-13,  complet- 
ing it  at  Clarens.  Boris  de  Schloezer,  discussing  the  question  of 
Russian  folk-song  influence,  states  that  the  two  melodies  in  "Mys- 
terious Circles  of  Youths"  and  the  second  motive  in  "Ritual  Action" 
are  Russian  folk- tunes;  the  other  themes,  while  they  have  Russian 
character — rythmic  accentuation,  preciseness  of  melodic  lines,  har- 
monic harshness,  a  diatonic  nature — are  of  Stravinsky's  invention. 


The  first  part  of  the  work  is  "The  Fertility  of  the  Earth."     The 
second  part  is  "The  Sacrifice." 

Part  I 
There  is  a  slow  Introduction,  which,  according  to  commentators, 
portrays  "the  mystery  of  the  physical  world  in  Spring."   It  is  said 

*In  La  Revue  Musicale  for  December,  1923. 
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that  Stravinsky  here  uses  wood- wind  instruments,  whose  "dryness 
conveys  a  more  austere  expression  of  truth" ;  he  "mistrusts  the  fac- 
ile expressiveness"  of  the  strings. 

The  curtain  rises.  Omens  of  Spring.  Dances  of  the  Youths  and 
Maidens:  a  rite  of  incantation  with  vigorous  stamping  on  the 
ground.  Dance  tune  for  flutes,  while  trumpets  chant  a  harmonized 
theme  used  later.    A  mock  abduction  is  part  of  this  ritual. 

Then  come  the  Spring  Rounds,  introduced  by  a  tune  for  clarinet. 
The  main  portion  of  the  dance  is  based  on  the  theme  already  an- 
nounced by  the  trumpets.  Another  Ceremony :  Games  of  Rival 
Towns.  An  old  man,  wise,  white-haired,  bearded,  enters.  He  is  the 
Celebrant.  He  prostrates  himself.  All  kiss  the  ground.  A  sacred 
dance  follows.  When  this  ballet  was  performed  early  in  1914  at 
Moscow,  this  first  section  was  entitled  "The  Kiss  to  the  Earth." 

Part  II 

At  the  Introduction,  "The  Pagan  Night,"  Mr.  Evans  has  said :  "A 
deep  sadness  pervades  it,  but  this  sadness  is  physical,  not  sentimen- 
tal. It  is  gloomy  with  the  oppression  of  the  vast  forces  of  Nature, 
pitiful  with  the  helplessness  of  living  creatures  in  their  presence. 
This  Prelude  leads  to  the  Mystic  Circle  of  the  Adolescents.  Girls 
dance  and  play.  One  must  be  sacrificed  to  Spring.  The  victim  is 
chosen.  Her  Glorification.  Evocation  of  Ancestors.  Ritual  Per- 
formance of  the  Ancestors.  The  chosen  victim  begins  her  sacrificial 
act.    She  must  dance  herself  to  death." 

The  score  calls  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  flute  in  G,  four  oboes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  English  horn),  English  horn, 
three  clarinets  (one  interchangeable  with  a  second  bass  clarinet), 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons  (one  interchangeable 
with  second  double-bassoon),  double-bassoon,  eight  horns  (two  in- 
terchangeable with  Bayreuth  tubas,  four  trumpets,  trumpet  in  D, 
bass  trumpet,  three  trombones,  two  tubas,  four  kettledrums,  small 
kettledrum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  antique  cymbals, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  rape  guero  (scratcher),  and  strings. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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cleanse  all  fur 
and  heavy  garments  now 
PHONE:  Back  Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS         DYERS  LAUNDERERS 

Boston  —  284  Boylston  Street 
New  York  City—  10  West  48th  Street 

YOU   CAN   RELY    ON    LEWANDOS" 
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JANUARY  3.  1935  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  afternoon's  programme  has  been 

changed,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 

Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  as  follows:- 

Haydn.    .    .    .   Symphony  in  G  major  (l£#13) 
Wagner  .    ♦   .   Baechanale  from  ttTannhauserM 
Strauea,   .   .   "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry 


De  Falla 
Ravel.    . 


Suite  from  WE1  Amor  Brujo11 
"ha.  YaleeH,  Choregraphic 
Poem 


SECOND  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  3 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 

Handel  .         .         .  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

I.  \  Overture. 
II.  )  Allegro. 

III.  Air. 

IV.  Allegro  Moderate. 

Strauss  ....       "Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,  after 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner, 
in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 

Rachmaninoff        .         .         .    Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte 

with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 
-  I.    Moderate. 
II.     Adagio  sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  scherzando. 


De  Falla  .         .     Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 

(Piano,  Jesus  Sanroma). 
Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening) — The 
Returning  Spirit  —  Dance  of  Terror  —  The  Magic  Circle 
(Narrative  of   the   Fisherman) — Midnight    (Sorceries) — 
Pantomime — Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (To  dispel  Evil  Spirits) 

Ravel  .....  "La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


SOLOIST 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  10,  in  D  minor  .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  BO,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are -published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos, 
in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price 
to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The 
concertos  were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement 
a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are 
played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor 
Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently 
performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts;  and  benefits  that  they 
seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property.- 
Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  enter- 
tainments were  given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills 
issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of 
'several  concertos  for  different  instruments.' " 
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Concerts  Recitals 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture  and  Oratorio  —  ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  Street,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 
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The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concerto,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continuo. 

I.  Ouverture.  D  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  over- 
ture is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- 
voiced  work,  but  in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked 
theme  is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play 
concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 


The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 


First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    //  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on      ^sic  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise.  .  , 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  son-  *o  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  .     .ted 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 

Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28       Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Vienna) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gtirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It  was 
composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed  there, 
May  6,  1895.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September,  1895. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  was  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune." 
Others  will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old- 
fashioned, — roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggested,  "in  the 
style  of  old-time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder. 
It  is  hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  a  "piece  of  roguery."  As 
Mr.  Krehbiel  well  said:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to  the 
thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indicated, 
not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by  the  paren- 
thetical explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection  exists  between 
roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it  might  be  difficult 
to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard  Strauss  himself, 
who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused  to  provide  the 
composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note  which  might  have 
given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  puzzle  in  the  title 
is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attributing  any  intimate  con- 
nection between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo  form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words  the 
thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom 
suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore, 
to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for 
them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which,  in  the 
most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up 
to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is 
strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical 
joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated  in  notation 
three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the  horn  theme 
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that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  interval  expressive 
of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530).  Till 
is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — on 
everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or  Till 
Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the  gallows, 
but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies  peacefully 
in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie  still  and  snug 
in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The  German  name  is 
said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man  sees  his  own  faults  as 
little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness  in  looking  into  a 
mirror." 


conceeto,    no.    2,    c   minor,    for   pianoforte    with   orchestra, 
Op.  18 Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  New 

York) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  gained  for  him,  in  1904,  the  Glinka 
prize  of  500  roubles  founded  by  the  publisher  Mitrofan  Petrowitsch 
Belaieff.    Dedicated  to  N.  Dahl,  the  concerto  was  published  in  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  *  when  Raoul  Pugno  was  the 
pianist.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  the  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1909;  at  New  York, 
November  13,  1909.  This  was  during  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States, 
but  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist  in  this  country  was  when  he  gave  a 
recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  November  4,  1909. 

*Tina  Lerner  played  this  concerto  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society, 
November  12,  1908.  (It  was  her  first  appearance  in  this  country.)  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  it 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 
New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3995 
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"El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")     .    .    Manuel  de  Falla 
(Born  at  Cadiz,  November  23,  1876;  now  living) 

This  "gitaneria"  (Gypsy  life)  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  a  choreo- 
graphic fantasy  with  voice  and  small  orchestra,  book  by  Gregorio 
Martinez  Sierra,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  in  April, 
1915,  with  the  Sefiora  Pastora  Imperio  assisting.*  A  concert  version 
was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916,  E.  Fernandez- Arbosf  conductor, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica. 

This  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Paris  at  his  concert  of 
May  8,  1924. 

There  were  five  stage  performances  of  the  ballet  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre  in  Antwerp,  February  23,  26,  March  4,  9,  13,  1924. 

The  first  performances  of  the  Suite  in  the  United  States  were  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  April  15,  17,  1922. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  17,  1924. 

The  Philadelphia  Program  Book,  edited  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  con- 
tained these  paragraphs: 

"According  to  an  authorized  statement,  'the  composer,  whose  feeling 
for  and  command  of  his  country's  folk-music  are  well  known,  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  write  true  gypsy  music  by  restricting  himself 
to  instrumental  dances  alone,  and  without  resorting  to  the  gypsies' 
most  characteristic  feature:  their  songs.  But  he  has  by  no  means  used 
actual  folk-melodies;  every  song  is  his  own  invention,  and  it  is  his 
particular  glory  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  actual  popular  material.'  (M.  Jean-Aubry 
referred  to  the  thematic  material  of  this  work  as  'built  on  rhythms, 
modes,  cadences,  or  forms  inspired  by  but  never  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Andalusian  folk-song.  .  .  .  We  should  be  wrong  to  see  in 
de  Falla  nothing  but  an  "evoker"  of  picturesque  Spain.  He  is  rather 
a  poet  of  Spanish  emotion.') 

"Here  is  the  official  synopsis  of  the  action  of  'El  Amor  Brujo': 

"Candelas,  a  young,  very  beautiful,  and  passionate  woman,  has  loved  a  wicked, 
jealous  and  dissolute  but  fascinating  and  coaxing  gypsy.  Although  having  led  a 
very  unhappy  life  with  him,  she  has  loved  him  intensely  and  mourned  his  loss,  unable 
ever  to  forget  him.  Her  memory  of  him  is  something  like  a  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid, 
gruesome  and  maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  man 
may  not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues  to  love  her  in  his 
fierce,  shadowy,  faithless  and  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself  become  a  prey  to  her 
thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spectre;  yet  she  is  young,  strong 
and  vivacious.    Spring  returns,  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of  Carmelo. 

"Carmelo,  a  handsome  youth,  enamoured  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  Candelas, 
not  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but  the  obsession 
of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclination.  When  Carmelo  approaches  her 
and  endeavors  to  make  her  share  in  his  passion,  the  Spectre  returns  and  terrifies 
Candelas,  whom  he  separates  from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the  kiss  of 
perfect  love. 

"Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as  if  bewitched, 
and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  around  her  like  malevolent  and  foreboding 
bats.    But  this  evil  spell  must  be  broken,  and  Carmelo  thinks  he  has  found  a  remedy. 

*"The  composer  suppressed  the  spoken  and  sung  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,  and  made 
of  it  a  symphonic  suite,  'semi-Arabian'  in  style."     Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Music  of  Spain." 

fHe  was  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  season  of  1903-04.  He  played 
his  "Tango"  with  the  orchestra  on  October  24,  1903.  Arbos  was  also  leader,  that  season,  of  the  Arbos 
Quartet,  being  associated  with  Messrs.  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Krasselt.  For  many  years  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
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CARNEGIE       HALL 


SEASON  1924-1925 


Thursday  Evening,  January  29,  1925,  at  8.15 

Saturday  Afternoon,  January  31,  1925,  at  2.30 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Soloist  for  the  Thursday  Evening  Concert,  Roland  Hayes 


NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  entirely  different. 
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He  had  once  been  the  comrade  of  the  gypsy  whose  spectre  haunts  Candelas.  He 
knows  that  the  dead  lover  was  the  typically  faithless  and  jealous  Andalusian  gallant. 
Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death,  his  fancy  for  beautiful  women,  he  must 
be  attacked  on  his  weak  side  and  thus  diverted  from  his  posthumous  jealousy,  in 
order  that  Carmelo  may  exchange  with  Candelas  the  perfect  kiss  against  which  the 
sorcery  of  love  cannot  prevail. 

"Carmelo  persuades  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty  gypsy  girl,  the  friend 
of  Candelas,  to  feign  acceptance  of  the  Spectre's  addresses.  Lucia,  for  love  of  Can- 
delas and  out  of  feminine  curiosity  agrees.  Carmelo  returns  to  make  love  to  Candelas, 
and  the  Spectre  intervenes  .  .  .  but  he  finds  the  charming  little  gypsy,  and  neither 
can  nor  will  resist  the  temptation,  not  being  experienced  in  withstanding  the  allure- 
ments of  a  pretty  face.  He  makes  love  to  Lucia,  cajoling  and  imploring  her,  and  the 
coquettish  young  gypsy  almost  brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo 
succeeds  in  convincing  Candelas  of  his  love,  and  life  triumphs  over  death  and  over 
the  past.  The  lovers  at  last  exchange  the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Spectre,  who  perishes,  definitely  conquered  by  love — Love  the  Magician."* 


The  score  comprises  these  numbers:  I.  "Introduction  et  Scene," 
Allegro  furioso  ma  non  troppo  vivo,  3-4.  II.  "Chez  les  Gitanes — 
La  Veillee,"  Tranquillo  e  misterioso,  3-4.  III.  "Le  Revenant,"  Vivo, 
ma  non  troppo,  2-4.  IV.  "Danse  de  la  Frayeur,"  Allegro  ritmico, 
2-4.  V.  "Le  Cercle  Magique — Recit  du  Pecheur,"  Andante  molto 
tranquillo,  3-4.  VI.  "Menuet  Les  Sortileges"  Lento  e  lontano,  4-4. 
VII.  "Danse  rituelle  du  Feu — pour  chasser  les  mauvais  esprits," 
(no  tempo  direction),  2-4.  VIII.  "Scene,"  Poco  moderato,  3-4. 
IX.  "Chanson  du  Feu  follet,"  Vivo,  3-8.  X.  "Pantomime,"  Allegro, 
3-4;  Andantino  tranquillo,  7-8;  Molto  tranquillo,  6-8.  XI.  "Danse 
du  Jeu  d' Amour,"  Allegretto  mosso,  3-8.  XII.  "Final,"  Allegretto 
tranquillo,  4-4;  Largamente. 

The  music  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
glockenspiel,  piano  and  strings,  with  an  English  horn  to  replace  the 
voice  parts  in  certain  passages. 

Mr.  Leigh  Henry  (Daily  Telegraph,  London,  May  28,  1921)  wrote 
of  this  "gitaneria"  as  follows.:  "It  penetrates  to  the  abstract  essentials 
of  Spanish  sonorities  and  rhythms,  much  affinity  to  the  spiritual  impulse 
of  Stravinsky's  'Sacre  du  Printemps'  being  evident,  though  matter 
and  method  differ  greatly  in  each  work.  Here  are  less  the  expressed, 
externally-recognizable  elements  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  with 
its  consequent  folk-modal  and  rhythmic  peculiarities,  which  absorb 
the  composer's  attention,  than  the  elemental .  .  .  racial  consciousness. 
With  it  De  Falla  propounds  a  new  directness  and  objectivity  of  method 
in  the  music  of  his  race,  a  new  primitivism  in  representation  which 
pays  less  attention  to  grace  of  color  and  external  detail  of  form  than  to 

*Compare  with  this,  incidents  in  Anatole  France's  "Histoire  Comique." 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

T  7  C  CAMPHORATED  HPMTIED   IF  ^  C 

4      O  SAPONACEOUS  U  t*  P$    i    I  F  K  1  L,  jfc, 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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JANE  R.   CATHCART,   FOUNDER-PRESIDENT 


"Built  along  totally  different  lines  from  any  other  musical  club. 

"Makes  for  the  musical  education  of  each  member  and  is  intended 
to  create  musical  activities  for  musicians  who  do  not  seek  public 
life." — Musical  Leader. 

"Distinctly  different  from  all  other  musical  clubs  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

"Has— demonstrated  its  usefulness  both  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals."— The  Musician. 

"Praise  to  the  Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish. 

"What  the  club  stands  for:  Opportunity — opportunity  both  for 
the  professional  artist  and  the  amateur. 

"Makes  music  a  social  thing  with  a  wide  public  appeal. 

"A  good  work. 

"Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  its  future  is  now  assured."— 
Musical  Courier. 

"Energetic  and  enterprising. 

"Is  making  American  music  history." — Musical  Courier. 

"The  Washington  Heights  idea  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  a  benefit." — Musical  Courier. 

"There  is  no  more  important  work  being  done  anywhere  in  America 
than  the  work  of  this  club." — Musical  Courier. 

"Whenever  a  music  club  undertakes  a  seriously  minded  campaign 
there  is  sure  to  follow  its  endeavors  a  strong  educational  undercurrent. 
New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 


Jlddress 

STUDIO  8A,  200  WEST  57th  STREET,  N.Y. 

Telephone  Circle  10117 


Office  Hours 

2  -  6  P.  M. 

Daily  except  Saturday 
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the  .  .  .  dynamic  essentials  in  which  are  concentrated  the  emotional 
impulses  which  reach  into  the  fundamental  being  of  his  race." 

His  fellow  countryman  Joaquin  Turina  wrote  (the  Chesterian,  London, 
May,  1920):  "We  can  trace  the  artist  returning  to  his  own  country, 
after  several  years  spent  in  Paris,  with  a  firmly  set-up  dogma  of  esthetical 
principles.  But,  strange  to  say,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstance  or 
other,  the  singularity  of  this  work  is  that,  although  it  bears. the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  its  composer,  it  gives  the  impression  of  something 
very  fierce  and  elemental,  an  illustration  of  primitive  gypsy  pride.  This 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  the  adorning  of  his  musical  forms  and  with  the  shaping  of 
his  phrases,  chord  for  chord,  or  note  for  note.  It  will  be  owing  to  this 
peculiar  quality  that  'El  Amor  Brujo'  will  remain  an  exotic  creation 
of  great  value  among  all  that  Manuel  de  Falla  has  done." 


"The  Waltz,"  A  Chokegraphic  Poem  .      .    Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1S75;  living  near  Paris) 

"La  Valse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
(May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of  a 
Viennese  waltz."     The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score: — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time  at  a  Lamoureux 
concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the  critic,  Raymond 
Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the  Second  Empire,  at 
first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  pizzicati  of  double-basses, 
then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full  hysteria  of  an  epoch.  To 
the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish 
with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming:  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  There 
is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bacchanale,  a  drunkenness,  as  it  were, 
warning  itself  of  its  decay,  perhaps  by  the  dissonances  and  shock  of 
timbres,  especially  the  repeated  combinations  in  which  the  strings 
grate  against  the  brass." 

*The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal, 
a  sort  of  Castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were 
shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in  Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear- 
shaped  bell  or  rattle.  Wotton  in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a 
species  of  clapper,  usually  made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers. 
For  a  long  and  learned  description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lampe  "De  Cymbalis  Veterum"  (Utrecht, 
1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  in  "The  Waltz"  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a  little  thicker 
than  those  known  as  antique. 
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Purchasing 
Power! 


Purchasing  power  is  ever  elusive. 
Advertising  is  often  wasted  seeking  it. 


The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMME  offers,  in  one  unit,  to  a  limited 
number  of  advertisers,  a  vehicle  wherein  their 
message  can  be  conveyed  to  a  really  worth  while 
audience  —  an  audience  with 

Refinement 
Intelligence 
Discrimination 

and 

Purchasing  Power 

C^3        t^3        C^} 

You  can  reach  such  an  audience  in  every  city  in 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  appears  at 
comparatively  small  cost.     For  information  address 

GARDNER  and  STORR 

■      185  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Phone  ASHland  6280 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist,  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  completed 
in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature.  "The 
Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production,  but 
Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two.  piano- 
fortes at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  is  a  sort  of  triptych: — 

"a.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and 
development.) 

"b.    The  waltz. 

"c.     The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 


This  waltz  recalls  a  famous  page  of  De  Quincey*: — 
"From  all  which  the  reader  may  comprehend,  if  he  should  not  happen 
experimentally  to  have  felt,  that  a  spectacle  of  young  men  and  women 
flowing  through  the  mazes  of  an  intricate  dance  under  a  full  volume 
of  music,  taken  with  all  the  circumstantial  adjuncts  of  such  a  scene 
in  rich  men's  halls — the  blaze  of  lights  and  jewels,  the  life,  the  motion, 
the  sea-like  undulation  of  heads,  the  interweaving  of  the  figures,  the 
ayaKVK\rjovs  or  self -revolving,  both  of  the  dance  and  the  music,  'never 
ending,  still  beginning/  and  the  continual  regeneration  of  order  from 
a  system  of  motions  which  forever  touch  the  very  brink  of  confusion 
— that  such  a  spectacle,  with  such  circumstances,  may  happen  to  be 
capable  of  exciting  and  sustaining  the  very  grandest  emotions  of  phil- 
osophic melancholy  to  which  the  human  spirit  is  open.  The  reason 
is,  in  part,  that  such  a  scene  presents  a  sort  of  mask  of  human  life, 
with  its  whole  equipage  of  pomps  and  glories,  its  luxury  of  sight  and 
sound,  its  hours  of  golden  youth,  and  the  interminable  revolutions  of 
ages  hurrying  after  ages,  and  one  generation  treading  upon  the  flying 
footsteps  of  another;  whilst  all  the  while  the  overruling  music  attempers 
the  mind  to  the  spectacle,  the  subject  to  the  object,  the  beholder  to 
the  vision.  And  although  this  is  known  to  be  but  one  phasis  of  life — 
of  life  culminating  and  in  ascent — yet  the  other  (and  repulsive)  phasis 
is  concealed  upon  the  hidden  or  averted  side  of  the  golden  arras,  known 
but  not  felt:  or  is  seen  but  dimly  in  the  rear,  crowding  into  indistinct 
proportions.  The  effect  of  the  music  is  to  place  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  elective  attraction  for  everything  in  harmony  with  its  own  prevailing 
key." 

*  "Autobiography,"  pp.  198,  199,  vol.,i.,  Edinburgh  edition  of  1889. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

ifostnn  §>gmpijmtg  (§ttht&txu'B 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day."^W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE  $5.00                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST    AND    TEACHER 

TECHNIQUE       .      INTERPRETATION      -      REPERTOIRE 

310  W.  95th  Street  New  York  City  Riverside   2632 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


s.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Harris  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  CourO,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Pianofortes 

furnish  the  greatest  piano  value  to  be 
found  in  the  world  today. 

They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in 
their  importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano 
building.  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  musically  the  most  beautiful  the  world  has  known 
and  their  unique  construction,  embodying  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Tension  Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable 
tone. 

MASON    &     HAMLIN    CO. 

313  Fifth  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 
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Thursday  Evening,  January  29,  at  8. 1 5 
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"...  Your  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  nx>ith  my  warmest  greetings  that 
I  nuish  you  the  great  success  nuhich 
your  instrument  deserves. ' ' 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings,  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin/ 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  31,  at  2.30 
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THE  INST%U<SMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Stedtway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Malm,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

,C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PUler,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.             Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner— the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,  Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"   (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


ORK       Raymond  &  Whitcomb      OX****, 
go  Company  %?GBLES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


CARNEGIE  HALL NEW  YORK 

Thirty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  29 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .        ..         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  lento  moto . 

III.  Allegro. 

Liszt       ....  104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Accompaniment 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Busoni) 

Berlioz  ....         Air,  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family" 

.  from  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 

Debussy  .         .         .       .  •     j  b    Dance         i  Orchestrated  by  Ravel 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  Cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato.    ' 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST 

ROLAND  HAYES 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged  by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.    The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 

*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906}  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 

*  * 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 
orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 
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c        Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


movement's  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 
and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 
than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 
have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation,  which  Haydn 
may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 
formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 

of  the  modern  musical  style." 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 

known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."     He  was  destined 

for  the  law.     His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 

to  study  philosophy.     The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
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Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early- 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 


ruses  with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 
(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,   October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886) 

"Tre  Sonette  di  Petrarca,"  "Benedetto  sia  '1  giorno,"  'To  vidi  in 
terra  angelici  costumi,"  and  "Pace  non  trovo"  for  voice  and  piano 
accompaniment,  were  sketched  in  Italy  by  Liszt  in  1838.  They  were 
Nos.  47,  104,  123.  He  revised  them  in  1846-47.  Another  revision, 
this  time  with  German  text,  was  published  in  1882.  One  of  the  Sonnets 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Liszt's  third  concert  in  Vienna  in  1846. 
Wilhelm  Posse,  harpist,  made  a  transcription  of  the  Sonnets  which 
was  performed  at  Weimar  in  1884. 

SONNET    OF    PETRARCH 

Pace  non  trovo,  e  non  ho  da  far  guerra; 
E  temo  e  spero,  ed  ardo  e  son  un  ghiaccio; 
E  volo  sopra  '1  cielo  e  giaccio  in  terra; 
E  nullo  stringo  e  tutto  '1  mondo  abbraccio. 

Tal  m'  ha  in  prigion,  che  non  m'  apre,  ne  sera; 
Ne  per  suo  mi  ritien,  ne  scioglie  '1  laccio; 
E  non  m'  uccide  Amor,  e  non  mi  sferra; 
Ne  mi  vuol  vivo,  ne  mi  traa  d'  impaccio. 

Veggio  senz'  occhi,  e  non  ho  lingua  e  grido; 
E  bramo  di  perir,  e  chieggio,  e  chieggio  aita; 
Ed  ho  in  odio  me  stesso,  ed  amo,  ed  amo  altrui; 
Pascqmi  diidolor,  piangendo  rido; 

Egualmente  mi  spiace  morte  e  vita,  egualmente  mi 

spiace  morte  e  vita. 
In  questo  stato  son,  Donna,  per  Vui,  in  questo  stato, 

in  questo  stato  son  per  Vui,  O  Laura,  per  Vui. 

No  peace  I  find,  yet  to  war  have  no  power; 
Both  fearful  and  hopeful  I  burn,  tho'  I  be  freezing; 
I  soar  above  the  clouds,  and  earthward  I  cower; 
Lay  hold  on  nothing,  tho'  all  the  world  embracing. 
His  pris'ner,  Love,  neither  holds  me  nor  frees  me; 
Nor  my  bonds  will  he  loose,  nor  yet  detain  me; 
Love  will  not  end  my  life,  nor  yet  unchain  me, 
No  joy  allow  me,  nor  from  grief  release  me. 
Sightless  I  see  thee,  and  ever  voiceless  my  moaning^ 
And  tho'  I  long  to  die,  I  crave,  I  crave,  assistance; 
I  hold  in  horror  my  own  self,  to  other  love  I  flee : 
On  my  sorrows  I  feast,  and  laugh  while  groaning; 
In  like  measure  I  scorn  both  death  and  existence. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  Lady,  by  thee. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  O  Laura,  by  thee.* 

*The  English  version  by  Henry  G.  Chapman  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirnier. 
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The  orchestration  by  Ferruccio  Busoni  of  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment was  made  in  December,  1907,  at  Venice:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
harp,  and  strings. 


"The   Repose   of  the   Holy   Family,"   from   "The   Flight  into 
Egypt"      Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869) 

On  November  12,  1850,  at  the  Saint-Cecilia  Hall,  Paris,  Berlioz 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Philharmonic  Society  of  Paris. 
The  programme  was  composed  of  his  own  works.  One  of  the  composi- 
tions, then  performed  for  the  first  time,  was,  "Adieu  des  Bergers  a  la 
Sainte  Famille,  Chanson  en  chceur  de  la  'Fuite  en  Egypte/  mystere 
de  Pierre  Ducre,  execute  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  1679."*  This  was 
one  of  Berlioz's  little  jokes.  He  told  the  story  of  how  he  camato  write 
the  music  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Ella,  director  of  the  Musical 
Union,  London.  This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  score  of  "La  Fuite  en 
Egypte,"  which,  dedicated  to  Ella,  was  published  by  Richault,  Paris, 
in  1852.  Berlioz  wrote  to  Liszt  that  the  fragments  attributed  to  the 
imagined  Ducre^  chapel-master,  were  the  result  of  "a  little  joke  which 
I  made  at  the  expense  of  our  good  gendarmes  of  French  criticism.  .  .  . 
I  made  them  hear  twice  'The  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds'  by  this  ancient 
master,  and  after  they  had  raved  over  the  old  school  and  the  pure  and 
simple  style,  I  named  myself  and  sold  my  score  to  Richault."  The 
critics  were  all  deceived  except  possibly  Leon  Kreutzer,  who  wrote  in 

*This    "Farewell    of   the    Shepherds"    was   skilfully   transcribed   for   the    organ   by   Alexandre 
Guilmant. — Ed. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONT%ALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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La  Gazette  Musicale:  "It  seemed  to  me  very  pretty  and  the  modulations 
very  happy  for  a  period  when  one  scarcely  modulated  at  all." 

"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  was  first  performed  at  Baden 
in  August,  1852.  Then  followed  performances  at  London  (May,  1853, 
Gardoni,  tenor),  Frankfort  (August,  1853),  Brunswick  (October,  1853, 
Schmetzler,  tenor).  Soon  after  he  composed  the  "Farewell  of  the 
Shepherds,"  Berlioz  added  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "a  little  fugued  overture  for  a  small  orchestra, 
in  an  innocent  manner."  Thus  arranged,  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 
as  a  whole  was  first  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  10,  1853,  when 
the  tenor  was  Schneider.  Berlioz  conducted  all  those  performances. 
When  the  work  as  a  whole  was  first  heard  in  Paris,  December  18,  1853, 
the  tenor  was  Chapron  of  the  Opera  Comique. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt"  afterwards  formed  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  "Childhood  of  Christ,"  a  sacred  trilogy;  the  first  part  being 
"Herod's  Dream";  the  third,  "The  Arrival  at  Sais."  The  whole  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  December  10,  1854,  at  Paris,  when 
Berlioz  conducted,  and  Charles  Battaille  sang  the  music  of  the  narrator. 

Allegretto  grazioso,  6-8.     The  text  of  Berlioz  is  as  follows: — 

Les  Pelerins  etant  venus 
En  un  lieu  de  belle  apparence, 
Ou  se  trouvaient  arbres  touffus 
Et  de  l'eau  pure  en  abondance, 
Saint  Joseph  dit:  "Arretez-vous! 
Pres  de  cette  claire  fontaine, 
Apres  si  longue  peine, 
Ici  reposons-nous." 

L'Enfant  Jesus  dormait. 

Pour  lors  Sainte  Marie, 

Arretant  1'ane,  repondit: 

"Voyez  ce  beau  tapis  d'herbe  douce  et  fleurie, 

Le  Seigneur  pour  mon  fils  au  desert  l'etendit." 

Puis  s'etant  assis  sous  l'ombrage 

De  trois  palmiers  au  vert  feuillage. 

L'ane  paissant,  l'enfant  dormant. 

Les  sacres  voyageurs  quelque  temps  sommeillerent. 

Berets  par  des  songes  heureux, 

Et  les  anges  du  ciel,  a  genoux  autour  d'eux. 

Le  divin  Enfant  adorerent.'     Alleluia!* 

The  following  translation  into  English  was  made  by  John  Bernhoff 
for  the  sumptuous  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  edition  of  Berlioz's  works  edited 
by  Malherbe  and  Weingartner: — 

Now  when  the  pilgrims,  tired  and  faint,  halted  at  the  wayside  in  a  pleasant  place , 
where  trees  afforded  sheltering  shade  and  cool,  clear  water  flowed  in  abundance, 
thus  spake  Joseph:  "Here  let  us  stay!  Near  this  cool,  refreshing  desert  spring, 
faint  after  a  weary  journey,  here,  then,  let  us  rest."  The  infant  Jesus  slept.  And 
Mary,  while  she  held  the  ass's  bridle,  spake  and  said:  "Lo!  now  behold  this  carpet 
of  flowers  and  sweet  grasses;  'tis  the  Lord  hath  spread  it  here  for  my  son  in  the 
desert."    And  they  lay  them  down  and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  sheltering  palm- 

*Berlioz  wrote  the  last  ten  measures  "Alleluia!"  for  "eight  voices  of  unseen  angels,  four  sopranos 
and  four  contraltos."  Where  there  is  no  chorus,  the  tenor  will  sing  the  ten  measures  of  the  first 
soprano. 
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trees.  The  ass  did  graze,  the  infant  slept,  and  the  parents  reposed  with  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  dreams  peaceful  and  joyous  they  dream  while  angels  from  Heaven  o'er 
them  vigil  keep,  worshipping  on  bended  knees  the  Holy  Child.    Alleluia! 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  and 
strings. 


Sarabande  and  Dance  for  Pianoforte,  orchestrated  by  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Debussy,  born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  on  August  22,  1862,  died  at  Paris, 
on  March  26,  1918.  Ravel,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7, 
1875,  is  living  near  Paris) 

This  Sarabande,  the  second  of  three  pieces  "Pour  le  Piano" — Prelude, 
Sarabande,  Toccata — was  composed  in  1901.  The  pianoforte  piece 
was  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  Paris  by  Ricardo 
Vines,  on  January  11,  1902. 

"Danse"  for  the  pianoforte  was  composed  in  1890,  the  year  of  Reverie, 
Ballade,  Valse  romantique,  Suite  bergamasque,  Nocturne — all  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  songs  "Cinq  poemes  de  Ch.  Baudelaire." 

The  Saraband  was  a  stately  dance,  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
once  popular  in  Spain,  France,  and  England.  In  Spain,  where  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Seville,  it  was  at  first  danced  with  songs  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  clergy,  Cervantes,  and  others  attacked  it.  At  the  end 
of  Philip  IPs  reign,  it  was  suppressed.  It  made  its  way  to  the  French 
court.  Later,  it  served  as  a  slow  movement  in  Suites,  and  was  written 
either  in  the  major  or  minor  key,  in  3-2  or  3-4  time,  and  was  strongly 
accented. 

These  pianoforte  pieces  were  orchestrated  for  Mr.  Koussevitzy  who 
brought  them  out  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Paris.  The  scores  were 
published  in  1923. 


HEAR    YE! 


HEAR    YE! 


LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT   WATER.    ONE  TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

-.SUGAR    AND    CREAM-TO    TASTE 
EACH    CUP    TO    ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 
WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 
UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING    CO.,   522    Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 
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{Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64   .      .       Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  (Tchaikovsky)  could  be  alone," — 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tchaikovsky's  life  of  Peter,— "free  from  summer  excursionists,  to 
enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tchaikovsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe  'I  should  like  to  be 
buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half*- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written,  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.    However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."    On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 
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well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tchaikovsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly  from 
a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were  delighted 
with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had  grave  doubts. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad, 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.    There  is  something 
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repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt-  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians; there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement  of  Hamburg,  calls 
for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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THIRD  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  31 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Handel  .         .         .  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

I.  (  Overture. 
II.  /  Allegro. 
in.    Air. 
IV.    Allegro  Moderato. 


Moussorgsky  .         Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for  Orchestra 

by  M.  Ravel) 

(First  time  in  New  York) 
Promenade  —  Gnomus —  Promenade  — Tuileries  —  Bydlo  —  Ballet  des 
Poussins  dans  leur  Coques  —  Samuel  Goldenberg  et  Schmuyle  —  Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  —  La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule  — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


Beethoven  .         .         .  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto  meno  assai 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANOFORTE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  10,  in  D  minor  .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30, 1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos, 
in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price 
to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  ah  advertisement  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The 
concertos  were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement 
a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are 
played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor 
Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently 
performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts)  and  benefits  that  they 
seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property. 
Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.     In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  enter- 

*This  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and  in 
which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a 
cast-lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural 
alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been 
Handel's   composition-room. 


(1      „ 
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tainments  were  given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills 
issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of 
'several  concertos  for  different  instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in 
1738)  ;  of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (Novem- 
ber 22). 

Romain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the  con- 
certino (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*),  and 
the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel  at 
Rome  in  1708  was  impressed  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for 
several  of  his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Gemini- 
ani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  appeared 
in  1732,  1735,  1718— and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 

♦The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled   an  oboe   or  a  bassoon  with   a 
violin.    The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  strings. 
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1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12) ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concerto,  Violin  o  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continuo. 

I.  Ouverture.  D  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  over- 
ture is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- 
voiced  work,  but  in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked 
theme  is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play 
concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyren6es,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.    He  gladly  acceded  to  the 

*Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  waa  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  "on  May.  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924.  Concerning  this  orchestration, 
and  for  other  information,  we  are  now  indebted  to  Dr.  Zederbaum. 

"Ravel  scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky  did  not  wish  to  modernize 
it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  'Boris  Godunov,'  and  added  some  more 
instruments  only  in  a  few  movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are 
employed  in  threes;  there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than 
those  used  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only 
in  one  movement,  'II  Vecchio  Castello'  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylo- 
phone employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky 's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky, therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for  Ravel's 
orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to  any  other  con- 
ductor even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said  this  orchestration 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the  great  success  of  Ravel's 
orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi,  whose  idea  of  the  art  is 
very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found  Leonardi's  work,  performed 
only  once  and  under  his  own  direction,  a  rather  'temerarious  attempt' 
(the  expression  used  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after 
Ravel's  masterpiece." 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

New  York                         -  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3995 
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In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's, was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 


The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 
to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several  times 
as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  composer,'  says  Stassov, 
portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade,'  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"II.  II  Vecchio  Castello.  A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  which 
a  troubadour  is  singing. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children,  f 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 

*Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 

tCompare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 
from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute 
furiously. 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor:  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  //.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  'of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  ,  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 


Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .    .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before  1811 
or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 
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The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn 
family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812 
13ten  M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first 
line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will 
be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  per- 
formed at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 
forte trio  in  one  movement  (B-fiat  major),  three  Equale  for  trombones, 
the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  and  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon"  in  "Welling- 
ton's Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum  and  of  whom 
Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek;  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Sym- 
phonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  Vol.  I,  pp.  322- 
326.    The  two  were  afterwards  reconciled. 
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was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing 
with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr 
and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and 
Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was 
one  of  the  double-basses.    Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht 
bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in  October,  1813, 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French  troops  in  Spain 
on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  persuaded  Beethoven  to  compose 
the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon.  He  furnished  material  for  it  and 
gave  him  the  idea  of  using  "God  Save  the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a 
lively  fugue.  He  purposed  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to 
raise  money  enough  for  him  and  Beethoven  to  visit  London.  A  shrewd 
fellow,  he  said  that  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra 
and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  panharmon- 
icon would  then  be  of  more  value  to  him.  Beethoven  dedicated  the  work 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded  a  copy  to 
him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  acknowledged  the 
compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  performed  in  London  until 
February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run.  The  news  of  this  success 
pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made  a  memorandum  of  it  in  the 
note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to  taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite 
of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl 
was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage 
in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beetho- 
ven told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the 
passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw 
the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax. 
And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who 
could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
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he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details. 
I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent 
vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar 
of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  1814.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall 
was  half  empty. 


* 
*  * 


Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 
One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festival. 
Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern  race, 
brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old  edition 
of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme:  "Arrival  of  the  Villagers; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  Andante 
pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while 
Dtirenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream 
of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle 
of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the 
fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding. 
Oulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale 
a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular 
recreations.  Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Strom- 
karl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should 
dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit 
and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and 
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cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the 
cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony," 
says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  .was  right  in  saying  that 
the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the  com- 
mentator. As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  sym- 
phony is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 

* 
*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.     The  main  body  is  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic-  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 

*Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Signale  of 
September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should  be  considered  as  being  in  64- 
instead  of  3-4. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  12 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Boccherini      ....  Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 

I.  Allegro  non  molto. 

II.  Andante  amoroso. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Presto  non  tanto 

Dukas "The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem" 

Respighi  .         .         .      Concerto  Gregoriano  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


Moussorgsky  .         '.         .        Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for 

Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 

Promenade — Gnomus  —Promenade  — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet 
des  Poussins  dans  leur  Coques  —  Samuel  Goldenberg  et  Schmuyle 
— Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua) — La  Cabane  surges 
Pattes  de  Poule — La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT  SPALDING 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  ths  concerto 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Symphony,  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 Luigi  Boccherini 

(Born  at  Lucca,  on  January  14,  1740  *;  died  at  Madrid  on  May  28,  1805) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  out  this  symphony  in  Paris  at  his  concert 
on  October  25,  1923.  The  programme  also  included  Strauss's  "Till 
Eulenspiegel,"  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du 
Printemps." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ganz  conductor,  on  December 
15,  1922. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes,  four  horns,  and  strings.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Sondheimerf,  suggests  that  there  should  be  twelve  first 
violins,  twelve  second  violins,  five  or  six  -violas,  four  violoncellos,  and 
three  double  basses. 

The  programme-book  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  con- 
tained the  following  note: 

"Boccherini's  Symphony  in  C  major  is  the  third  of  six  symphonies 
which  form  the  Op.  16  of  the  celebrated  Italian's  compositions.  All 
six  were  composed  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1775.  The  symphony 
in  C  major,  in  the  original  edition,  bore  the  following  title:  'Symphony 
for  several  reciting  instruments,  composed  for  S.  A.  R.,  the  Infant  Dom 
Louis  of  Spain,  by  Luigi  Boccherini  of  Lucca.  Paris,  at  M.  de  la 
Chevardiere's,  rue  du  Roule,  at  The  Golden  Cross.'  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robert  Sondheimer,  who  has  published  it,  without 
changes  or  modernization  of  any  sort.  He  has  only  used  the  notation 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  The  symphony  has  four  movements  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Allegro,  ma  non  molto;  2.  Andante  amoroso;  3.  Tempo  di 
minuetto;  4.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo." 

But  these  symphonies  could  not  have  been  composed  at  Paris  in 
1775,  for  Boccherini  was  then  living  at  Madrid.  With  Manfredi,  a 
violinist,  pupil  of  Nardini,  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  1768.  They  left 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  1768  or  early  in  1769,  and  made  their  way  to 
Madrid,  where  Boccherini  remained  until  he  died  in  poverty. 

Boccherini  and  Manfredi  played  in  Paris  at  a  Concert  Spirituel, 
and  music  by  the  former  was  greatly  liked,  so  that  the  publishers 
Venier  and  La  Chevardiere  offered  to  engrave  his  works.  The  former 
took  the  first  book  of  Quartets;  the  latter,  the  first  book  of  Trios.  It 
was  in  1768  at  Paris  that  Boccherini  wrote  six  sonatas  for  clavecin  with 

*This  date  is  given  by  the  painstaking  and  accurate  biographer,  L.  Picquot.  Riemann  and  Grove 
give  the  date  February  19,  1743. 

fSondheimer,  born  at  Mayence  on  February  6,  1881 ;  studied  the  science  of  music  at  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Basle;  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  under  Humperdinck,  and  at  Berlin  under  F.  E.  Koch.  His  com- 
positions, among  them  a  serious  opera,  have  not  been  published;  nor  in  1922  had  his  "History  of  the 
Pre-Classic  Symphony"  appeared,  though  extracts  from  it  have  been  printed  in  musical  periodicals 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  During  the  last  years,  he  has  edited  for  the  "Edition  Bernouilli"  early  works, 
in  the  sonata  form,  as  this  symphony,  Boccherini's  Quintet,  E-flat  major,  Op.  12,  No.  2,  and  Largo 
from  Quintet,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Stamitz's  Quartet,  B-flat  major.  Sondheimer  teaches,  conducts,  and 
is  a  critic  in  Berlin.  , 
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violin  accompaniment  for  Mme.  Brillon  de  Jouy,  a  skilful  player  of  the 
clavecin.  * 

Symphonies  by  Boccherini  were  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituals 
when  Gossec  was  in  control  (1775-1779). 

Picquot  in  his  catalogue  of  Boccherini's'  works  thus  describes  Op.  16: 
"Six  Symphonies  a  plusieurs  instruments  recitants,  composers  pour 
S.  A.  R.  l'lnfant  don  Louis  d'Espagne.     Paris,  La  Chevardiere,  Le  Due. 

"Composed  in  1776,  Op.  12  of  the  composer.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  these  symphonies  concertantes,  but  to  judge 
from  reading  them,  some  contain  pages  of  true  distinction,  worthy  of 
a  great  composer.  One  notes  in  No.  4  a  chaconne  in  imitation  of  Gluck's 
in  'Le  Festin  de  Pierre.' 

"This  work,  wholly  out  of  print,  is  extremely  rare." 


* 
*  * 


Boccherini  left  no  less  than  91  string  quartets,  125  string  quintets, 
54  string  trios,  12  piano  quintets,  18  quintets  for  strings  with  flute  or 
oboe,  16  sextets,  two  octets,  violin  sonatas,  20  symphonies,  an  orchestral 
serenade,  four  concertos  for  violoncello,  two  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  "Stabat 
Mater,"  a  Christmas  cantata,  etc.  Besides  L.  Picquot's  authoritative 
life  of  Boccherini  (Paris,  1851),  there  is  D.  A.  Ceru's  (1864). 

This  symphony,  as  edited  (published  in  1922),  needs  no  analysis: 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is  given 
at  once  to  flutes  and  violins.     New  material  is  given  to  the  first  violins. 

II.  Andante  amoroso,  F  major,  3-4.  The  melodious  air  is  first 
given  out  by  flutes. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  C  major,  3-4.  The  Trio  contains  a  canon 
for  solo  first  and  second  violins. 

IV.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4. 

*Dr.  Charles  Burney  heard  her  play  at  her  house  in  Passy  in  1770.  "This  lady  not  only  plays 
the  most  difficult  pieces  with  great  precision,  taste  and  feeling,  but  is  an  excellent  sight's  woman.  .  .  » 
She  likewise  composes.  .  .  .  She  plays  on  several  instruments.  .  .  .  She  likewise  draws  well  and 
engraves,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  woman." 
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""La  P£ri:  Po^me  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  in  concert  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918;  there  was  a  second  performance  by  this  orchestra  on  October 
12,  1923. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows : — 
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It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And,  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


concekto  gregoriano  for  vlolin  and  orchestra 

Otterino  Respighi 

(Born  at  Bologna  on  July  9,  1879;  now  living  at  Rome) 

This  concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  at  the 
Augusteo,  Rome,  on  February  5,  1922.    Mario  Corti*  was  the  violinist. 

*Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  editor  of  the  Program  Books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
tributed this  biographical  note  in  the  Program  Book  of  Oct.  31-Nov.  1,  1924:  "Mario  Corti  was  born 
in  Guastalla,  January  9,  1882.  His  father  was  his  first  teacher;  but  having  made  some  progress  on  tne 
violin,  and  needing  the  wider  culture  of  musicianship,  he  was  sent  to  the  Liceo  Musicale  at  Bologna, 
where  he  became  a  pupil  in  violin  playing  of  Adolfo  Massarenti,  and  in  musical  theory  and  composition 
of  Martucci  and  Enrico  Bossi.  Having  been  graduated  from  the  institution,  Corti  returned  to  his 
native  city  to  perfect  his  art  by  private  practice.  His  first  public  appearances  were  made  as  first  violinist 
of  the  Mugellini  Quintet,  with  which  Corti  toured  throughout  Italy.  In  1914  he  went  to  Berlin  as  sub- 
stitute for  Arrigo  Serato  in  the  violin  department  of  the  Scharwenka  Conseryatorium.  Shortly  before 
the  entrance  of  Italy  in  the  war,  Corti  returned  to  his  native  country,  where,  in  1915,  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  violin  at  the  Liceo  Musicale  di  Santa  Cecilia,  at  Rome,  a  position  which  he  still  holds." 
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Mr.  Spalding  played  the  concerto  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in 
Paris  in  May,  1924.  The  programme  also  included  Schubert's  Fifth 
Symphony;  Roland-Manuel's  "Tempo  di  Ballo";  Malpiero's  "Impres- 
sion! dal  Vero"  ("Festa  in  Val  d'Inferno,"  "I  Galli,"  "La  Tarantella 
a  Capri");  Scriabin's  "Poem  of  Ecstasy"  and  Honegger's  "Pacific." 

Chicago  heard  the  concerto  when  Jacques  Gordon  played  it  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  31,  November  1,  1924.  Mr. 
Spalding  played  the  Concerto  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  January  9,  1925. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  celesta,  harp, 
and  strings. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Arrigo  Serato.* 


I.  Andante  tranquillo,  A  minor,  12-8.  The  strings  have  a  few 
measures.  A  theme  of  a  pastoral  nature  is  given  to  the  oboe.  The 
English  horn  joins  in  as  in  a  duet.  The  solo  violin  enters  with  this 
theme.  Allegro  molto  moderato.  The  solo  violin  has  a  new  musical 
idea,  but  with  it  are  suggestions  of  the  first  theme.  This  material  is 
developed.  A  broader  theme  is  then  given  to  the  violin,  after  which 
the  chief  theme  returns  (English  horn).  A  cadenza  leads  without 
pause  into 

*Serato  was  born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  on  February  7,  1877.  His  father  was  a  violinist  and  a  teacher 
at  the  Bologna  Conservatory.  The  son  studied  the  violin  with  Federigo  Sarti — the  teacher  of  Respighi 
— and  began  to  play  in  public  at  an  early  age.  In  1895  he  played  in  Berlin  with  success,  and  thus  won 
a  reputation  in  Germany.  He  visited  the  United  States  in  1914.  On  November  8  of  that  year,  he  gave 
a  concert  with  George  Mitchell,  tenor,  at  the  Boston  Theatre:  Concerto  by  Vitali,  Romance  and  Finale 
of  a  concerto  by  Wieniawski,  Schumann's  "Abendlied,"  Sarasate's  "Zigeunerweisen" ;  also  pieces  in 
response  to  recalls.  He  lived  in  Berlin  for  some  time,  but  since  1914  he  has  taught  at  the  Conservatorio 
di  S.  Cecilia  at  Rome. 
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II.  Andante  expressivo  e  sostenuto,  '5-4.  The  Gregorian  subject 
is  given  out  by  the  solo  violin,  sustained  by  divided  violins  and  violas. 
The  second  section  of  the  subject  is  accompanied  by  violoncellos  and 
double-basses.  There  is  a  short  interlude.  The  opening  theme  is  heard 
again  (violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  bass  clarinet),  with  syncopated 
accompaniment  (strings)  and  a  counter  melody  for  solo  violin.  The 
oboe  presents  a  fresh  idea.  A  motive  given  to  the  English  horn  is  some- 
what developed.  The  first  theme  returns  (solo  violin)  accompanied  by 
strings  and  celesta.  The  second  section  of  the  theme  is  for  the  violon- 
cellos, while  the  violin  has  passage  work  against  it.  There  is  a  quiet 
ending  with  a  reminiscence  of  part  of  the  opening  theme. 

III.  (Alleluja)  Allegro  energico,  A  major,  4-4.  The  four  horns 
announce  the  chief  subject  with  chords  for  other  instruments.  A  five- 
note  theme  at  the  close  of  the  horn  motive  is  much  employed  later. 
The  solo  violin  has  theme,  appassionato.  The  full  orchestra  is  heard 
ff  in  the  continuing  section,  with  the  concluding  horn  motive  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  solo  instrument.  This  is  developed.  The  opening 
theme  returns  and  is  worked.  Andante.  A  more  sustained  motive  is 
given  to  the  violin,  but  the  five-note  theme  is  still  heard.  Another 
section  given  to  the  violin  has  a  figuration  of  consecutive  fifths  for  the 
celesta.  The  Alleluja  theme  is  recalled,  and  a  cadenza  for  violin,  accom- 
panied by  kettledrums,  follows.  The  horns  come  in  with  the  chief 
theme;  the  violin  takes  it  up  on  the  G  string;  there  is  a  short  and  brilliant 

coda. 

* 
*  * 

"The  title  'Concerto  Gregoriano'  was  given  the  work  by  the  com- 
poser not  only  because  it  was  inspired  by  the  motives  of  the  Gregorian . 
chants,  but  also  because  he  sought  to  give  the  music  the  purity  and 
sobriety  of  the  religious  musical  style  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"It  may  at  first  appear  strange  that  the  composer  has  chosen  the 
form  of  the  violin  concerto  to  transport  his  auditors  into  the  atmosphere 
of  church  music  of  the  Middle  Ages;  music  so  removed  from  the  musical 
complexities  of  our  last  two  centuries— an  age  of  instrumental  music; 
but,  on  closely  scrutinizing  the  score,  one  sees  that  this  work  has  little 
of  the  conventional  traits  which  generally  characterize  the  instrumental 
style. 

"The  connection  between  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra  has 
here  quite  a  different  sense.  The  violin  solo  plays,  so  to  speak,  the 
role  of  cantor  in  the  old  religious  services,  while  the  orchestra  represents 
the  choir  of  believers.  Every  element  of  virtuosity,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  is  excluded  from  this  music;  a  fact,  nevertheless,  which 
does  not  hinder  it  from  being  advantageous  for  the  soloist." 
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"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  bom  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyren6es,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  oh  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924.  Concerning  this  orchestration, 
and  for  other  information,  we  are  now  indebted  to  Dr.  Zederbaum. 

♦Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsoh  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,''  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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"Ravel  scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky  did  not  wish  to  modernize 
it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  'Boris  Godunov,'  and  added  some  more 
instruments  only  in  a  few  movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are 
employed  in  threes;  there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than 
those  used  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only 
in  one  movement,  'II  Vecchio  CastehV  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylo- 
phone employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky,  therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for  Ravel's 
orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to  any  other  con- 
ductor even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said  this  orchestration 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the  great  success  of  Ravel's 
orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi,  whose  idea  of  the  art  is 
very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found  Leonardi's  work,  performed 
only  once  and  under  his  own  direction,  a  rather  'temerarious  attempt' 
(the  expression  used  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after 
Ravel's  masterpiece." 


* 
*  * 


In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's, was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

.* 
*  * 

The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 

*Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  -of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade/  which  reappears  several  times 
as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  composer/  says  Stassov, 
'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade/  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.    One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 

*Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 
from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor:  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

("  'The  Catacombs,'  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  //.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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A  letter  from  Roland  Hayes 

London,  August  20,  1923. 

The  Editor,  Musical  Courier: 

I  write  to  register  with  the  editor  of  the  Musical  Courier — 
also  giving  him  full  permission  to  publish  in  his  columns,  if 
he  will — my  grateful  thanks  for  correctly  stating  the  facts 
with  regard  to  who  is  rightfully  entitled  to  the  claim  of  having 
prepared  my  vocal  gifts  for  the  world  of  artistic  expression. 
It  was  for  nine  years  that  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hubbard,  that  eminent 
maestro  of  Boston,  worked  with  my  talent — in  season  and 
out  of  season — and  it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  the  bulk  of  my 
success  as  an  artist. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  consulted  many  different  masters 
— all  of  the  finest  that  Europe  affords  on  various  matters 
respecting  tradition  in  music  literature — but  I  wish  to  say 
that  as  far  as  my  study  of  singing  is  concerned,  I  owe  all  to 
Mr.  Hubbard.  His  system  of  technic,  his  musicianship,  his 
taste,  and  judgment  in  interpretation,  I  have  never  found 
excelled  in  any  country  I  have  visited.  It  will  be  the  happiest 
moment  of  this  year  when  I  return  in  November  for  a  three 
months'  tour  in  U.  S.  A.  to  chat  with  him  (whom  I  regard  as 
being  not  only  the  finest  of  instructors,  but  among  the  finest 
of  human  men)  on  experiences  of  the  year  and  on  matters  to 
which  only  he  holds  the  keys  as  far  as  my  needs  are  in  those 
certain  things. 

Again  thanking  you  most  kindly,  and  with  full  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  all  for  which  the  great  MUSICAL  COUR- 
IER stands. 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)     ROLAND   HAYES. 
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PROGRAMME 


Glazounov 

I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Mesto. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Moderato. 


Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 


Bach 


Concerto  in  E  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


I.     Allegro. 

II.     Adagio. 

III.     Allegro. 


Rabaud 


"The  Nocturnal  Procession,"  Symphonic 
Poem  (after  Lenau) 


Strauss 


Dance  of  Salome  from  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT  SPALDING 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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SYMPHONY   NO.    8,    E-FLAT   MAJOR,    Op.    83 

Alexander  Constantinovitsch  Glazounov 

(Born  at  Leningrad  on  August  10,  1865;  now  living  there) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Leningrad  in  1906.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1907. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modeste  Altschuler  conductor,  on 
November  14,  1907. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  alto  flute  (one  flute  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets  (one  interchangeable  with  alto  trumpet), 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  After  two  measures,  bas- 
soons and  horns  give  out  the  chief  theme.  The  pace  quickens  and 
trombones  have  this  motive.  After  the  opening  measure  is  worked 
over,  the  second  theme  appears,  given  to  the  oboe.  A  section  of  this 
second  theme  allotted  to  the  flute  is  considerably  employed  later.  The 
first  section  of  the  chief  theme  returns  (brass  and  violoncellos).  In 
the  working-out  or  free  fantasia  section,  the  chief  theme  is  first  con- 
sidered; then  a  development  of  the  second  (G  string  of  the  first  violins). 
The  key  changes  and  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  fugal  style.  When 
the  recapitulation  begins,  the  chief  theme  is  in  augmentation  for  the 
brass.  The  second  motive  now  has  a  counter-theme  derived  from  the 
chief  one.  The  second  section  of  the  second  theme  is  developed.  At 
last  the  chief  theme  is  treated.     There  is  a  tranquil  ending. 

II.  Mesto,  E-flat  minor,  3-2.  The  most  important  theme  is  foretold 
in  the  opening  (strings).     The  flute  has  the  second  theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4.  In  the  fifth  measure,  the  violas  announce 
the  chief  motive,  given  later  to  first  violins,  still  later  to  wood-wind 
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instruments.     After  development,  violins  followed  by  flutes  give  out 
a  second  theme.     There  is  a  section  piu  tranquillo. 

IV.  Finale.  Moderato  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  These  are 
introductory  measures.  The  main  movement  is  an  Allegro  moderato, 
beginning  with  the  chief  theme  in  the  lower  strings,  horns,  and  bassoons. 
The  second  theme  is  for  clarinet.  After  development,  there  is  a  great 
climax,  after  which  there  is  recapitulation.  The  coda,  Moderato 
maestoso,  3-4,  is  founded  on  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale. 

"The  Eighth  Symphony  by  Glazounoff  is  a  very  characteristic  work  of  the  riper 
period  of  the  composer.  Contrapuntal  complexity  exists  side  by  side  in  that 
composition  with  the  ever-light  and  easily  understood  outer  form.  This  symphony 
is  the  most  complex  of  all  the  works  of  Glazounoff;  in  structure  it  follows  closely 
the  post-Beethoven  symphony  principles.  As  to  the  contents,  the  composer  did 
not  have  any  fixed  programme,  only,  when  he  wrote  the  third  movement  he  seemed 
to  remember,  as  he  himself  says,  some  'heathen  feast,'  while  the  Finale  represents 
for  him  'the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  faith  of  heathens.' " 


Concerto  in  E  major,  for  Violin  .     .     .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  written  during  Bach's  stay  at  Cothen 
(1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  from  Weimar  to  be  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
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and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol 
da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable 
bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character 
of  the  choir  or  the  orchestra  at  this  court;  nor  was  the  indefatigable 
Spitta  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except 
in  a  few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers. 

Bach  was  interested  in  the  violin  before  he  dwelt  in  Cothen.  He 
began  to  study  it  with  his  father,  Johann  Ambrosius,  who  died  in  1695; 
and  in  1703,  as  court  musician  in  the  private  orchestra  of  Prince  Johann 
Ernst,  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  was  for  some  months 
first  violinist,  until  he  went  to  Arnstadt,  to  be  organist  of  the  new 
church.  During  his  stay  at  Weimar  (1708-17),  if  Forkel  is  to  be  be- 
lieved (his  statement  has  been  disputed),  Bach  arranged  for  the  harp- 
sichord sixteen  of  Vivaldi's  violin  concertos,  for  the  organ  four  violin 
concertos  of  the  same  master;  and  Bach's  Concerto  in  A  minor  for  four 
harpsichords  is  an  arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  B  minor  for 
four  solo  violins.  For  the  concertos  of  Italian  composers  were  then  the 
best,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  transcribe  them  for  keyed  instruments. 
Walther  transcribed  concertos  by  Albinoni,  Manzia,  Gentili,  Torelli, 
Taglietti,  Gregori;  and  Bach  took  themes  and  sometimes  borrowed 
more  extensively  from  Legrenzi  and  Albinoni,  as  well  as  from  Vivaldi.* 

Of  these  concertos  by  Bach,  his  biographer,  Spitta,  wrote:  "Accord- 
ing to  rule,  a  tutti  subject  and  a  solo  subject  were  placed  side  by  side, 
and  the  solo  instrument  and  the  tutti  instruments  vied  with  each  other 

*Antonio  Vivaldi,  violinist,  composer,  surnamed  "The  Red  Priest,"  on  account  of  his  red  hair,  was 
born  at  Venice  about  1680.  The  son  of  a  violinist  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  he  was  for  some  years  chapel- 
master  to  the  Landgraf  Philipp  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  In  1713  he  returned  to  Venice;  he  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  "Conservatorio  della  Pieta,"  and  he  died  in  1743.  He  was  so  devout  that  a  rosary  was  in  his 
hand  except  when  he  was  writing  operas.  It  is  true  he  wrote  at  least  thirty-one  of  such  worldly  works. 
Yet  once,  obsessed  by  a  musical  idea,  he  left  the  altar,  went  to  the  sacristy  to  note  the  theme,  then 
returned  to  finish  the  mass;  for  this  he  was  haled  before  the  Inquisition,  judged  a  little  flighty,  and  pro- 
hibited from  celebrating  the  mass.  He  published  twelve  trios,  eighteen  violin  sonatas,  "Estro  Poetico" 
(twelve  concertos  for  four  violins,  two  violas,  'cello,  and  organ-bass),  and  sixty-odd  concertos  of  various 
sorts.  Among  his  pieces  is  one  in  which  he  attempted  to  paint  in  tones  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Tom- 
maso  Albinoni,  of  Venice  (1674-1745),  fecund  writer  of  operas  and  pieces  for  instruments.  Luigi  de 
Manzia  was  in  service  at  Dusseldorf  about  1650.  Giorgio  Gentili,  first  violin  of  the  ducal  chapel  of 
Venice,  was  born  in  that  city  about  1668.  Giuseppe  Torelli,  called  the  founder  of  the  "concerto  grosso," 
born  at  Verona,  was  appointed  violinist  of  the  St.  Petronius  Church  at  Bologna  in  1685,  and  in  1703 
concert-master  to  the  Markgraf  at  Ansbach,  where  he  died  in  1708.  Giulo  Taglietti,  born  at  Brescia 
about  1660,  was  master  of  the  College  of  St.  Anthony.  Giov.  Lorenzo  Gregori,  violinist  and  composer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  service  of  the  Republic  of  Lucca.  Giovanni  Legrenzi,  born  about  1625 
at  Clusone,  died  at  Venice  in  1690,  organist  at  Bergamo,  then  director  of  the  "Conservatorio  dei  Men- 
dicanti"  and  chapel-master  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice.  He  wrote  much  church  and  instrumental  music 
and  seventeen  operas,  and  enlarged  and  varied  the  orchestration  of  accompaniment  more  than  any  man 
of  his  period. 
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in  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  material  from  their  respective 
subjects.  The  principal  key  and  those  nearest  to  it  were  the  fields  on 
which  these  contests  were  alternately  displayed;  when  the  disputants 
returned  to  their  original  position,  the  combat  was  over.  According 
to  the  quality  of  tone  of  the  contrasting  instruments,  the  one  theme 
was  heavy  and  firm,  and  the  other  light  and  pliable.  But  there  were 
also  cases  in  which  one  chief  subject  was  considered  sufficient.  Then 
it  was  given  out  by  the  tutti  and  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  the  solo 
instrument.  ^  .  .  The  charm  of  the  episodical  working-out  is  not  less 
in  Bach  than  in  the  best  concerto  composers  of  Beethoven's  time.  In 
this  respect  the  first  movement  of  the  E  major  is  especially  remark- 
able, with  the  working-out  of  the  subject  which  Bach  cast  in  the  three 
section  form  that  we  have  seen  so  much  of  in  the  violin  sonatos  with 
harpsichord.  In  the  second  movement  we  have  one  of  those  free 
adaptations  of  well-known  forms  which  Bach  alone  knew  how  to  treat. 
It  is  a  chaconne,  such  as  has  already  been  employed  in  the  E  major 
violin  sonata;  but  the  bass  theme  not  only  wanders  freely  through 
different  keys,  but  is  also  extended  and  cut  up  into  portions  of  a  bar 
long;  it  often  ceases  altogether,  but  then  a  few  notes  revive  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  the  central  point  on  which  the  whole  piece 
turns." 

The  concerto  in  E  major  is  for  solo  violin,  two  violins,  viola,  and 
continuo.* 

I.  Allegro,  E  major,  2-2  (or  as  some  editions  have  it,  4-4).  There 
is  a  contrapuntal  discussion  of  a  single  theme,  with  a  middle  section 
in  the  relative  minor. 

II.  Adagio,  C  sharp  minor,  3-4.  A  melody  for  solo  violin  over  an 
insistent  motive  of  the  accompaniment. 

III.  Allegro  Assai,  E  major,  3-8. 

*"Continuo"  or  "basso  continuo,"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  in- 
strumental bass  voice,  which  was  developed  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the 
modern  accompaniment  was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915.  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  -  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3995 
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"La  Procession    Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    (after    Lenau), 
Op.  6 • .     .      Henri  Rabaud 

(Born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  now  living  in  Paris) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

There  was  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken 
conducted. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's*  poem: 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang 
so  close  to  the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its 
very  depths.  The  night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring 
whispers  through  the  wood,  a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is 
doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity.  His  gloomy  despair  renders 
him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which  are  called  forth  by 
the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow  him  at  his 
will,  and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 
he  is  unconscious  of  the.  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden. 
The  further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is 
the  stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance, 
casting  its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these  musical 
sounds  of  hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly  sorrow? 
Faust  stops  his  horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible 
and  the  sounds  inaudible,  as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not  so,  however; 
a  solemn  procession  is  passing  near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying 
torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It  is  the  night  of  St.  John's  Eve.  Follow- 
ing the  children  there  come,  hidden  by  monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins, 
bearing  crowns  in  their  hands.  Behind  them  march  in  ranks,  clad  in 
sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of  religion,  each  bearing 
a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their  heads  are  bare,  their  beards  are  white 
with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill  treble  of  the 
children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles  with 
the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the 
aged. 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful, 
Faust  bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the 
song  dies  away  in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches 
disappears,  the  forest  again  becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which 
kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves.  Faust,  left  alone  among  the 
shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  its  soft  mane, 
sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drum  (with  kettledrum  stick),  harp,  and  strings. 

The  composition  is  dedicated  to  Edouard  Colonne. 

.  *Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  _Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad, 
Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1S32 
he  visited  the  United  States  and  did  not  like  the  people.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad.  His  love 
for  Sophie  von  Loewenthal  had  much  to  do  with  the. wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years. 
He  died  at  Oberdoebling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan,"  which  sug- 
gested Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.     His  "Faust"was  left  incomplete. 
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Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 
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Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome.-"         Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1S64 ;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named 
poem,"  translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst 
von  Schuch  conducted  the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers 
were:  Mme.  Wittich,  Salome;  Burrian,  Herodes;  and  Perron,  Joch- 
anaan.    There  was  an  orchestra  of  102 ;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The 
chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome ;  Miss  Weed,  Herodias ; 
Burrian,  Herodes ;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan ;  Dippel,  Narraboth.  The 
first  performance  of  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  in  Boston  was  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April  27,  1912,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor.  There  were  performances  by  this  orchestra  at 
subscription  concerts  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  October  12-13,  1923. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome ; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias 
orders  her  not  to  dance. 

Salome.     Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome"  clause  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.'] 

Herode.  Ah !  c'est  magnifiqxie,  c'est  magnifique !  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a 
danse  pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approehez,  Salome !  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse 
vous  donner  votre  salaire.  Ah !  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses.  moi.  Toi,  je  te 
paierai  bien.    Je  te  donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis?  • 

Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 
'  There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original  play : 
"Salome  dances  the  dance  of  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's 
music-drama  there  are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  .  .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and 
gives  the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides 
forthwith  and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief 
theme  of  the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance 
theme  appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn). 
There  is,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languor- 
ous first  motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  . 
now  she  rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows 
wilder ;  there  is  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood 
wind,  celesta,  and  a  tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  visionary  pause  by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  cap- 
tive, then  throws  herself  at  Herod's  feet!"  (Flourish  of  wood- wind 
instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  pre- 
ceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone,  five  clarinets, 
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bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size 
and  one  smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, xylophone,  castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two 
harps,  organ,  harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violon- 
cellos, and  eight  double-basses. 


"Salome,"  drama  in  one  act,  was  written  in  French  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  first  published  in  Paris  and  London,  February  22,  1893. 
It  has  been  said  that  Wilde  wrote  it  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  (March  2,  1893)  he  made  this  statement: — 

"The  fact  that  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  any  stage  now  living 
saw  in  my  play  such  beauty  that  she  was  anxious  to  produce  it,  to 
take  herself  the  part  of  the  heroine,  to  lend  to  the  entire  poem  the 
glamour  of  her  personality,  and  to  my  prose  the  music  of  her  flute- 
like voice, — this  was  naturally,  and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  seeing  Mme. 
Bernhardt  present  my  play  in  Paris,  that  vivid  centre  of  art,  where 
religious  dramas  are  often  performed.  But  my  play  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  words  written  for  this  great  actress.  I  have  never  written  a 
play  for  any  actor  or  actress,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so.  Such  work  is 
for  the  artisan  in  literature, — not  for  the  artist." 

There  was  a  production  in  Paris,  but  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  not 
the  heroine.  The  performance  was  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  October 
28,  1896,  and  Mme.  Line  Munte  impersonated  Salome.  .   ■ 

The  play,  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglass 
and  pictured  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  was  published  in  London,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1894.  There  was  a  performance  of  the  English  Version  in 
London,  May  10,  1905 ;  another  one  by  the  Literary  Theatre  Club  on 
June  18,  1906.  The  play  was  performed  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time  by  The  Progressive  Stage  Society,  November  14,  1905.  Salome 
was  impersonated  by  Mercedes  Leigh.  "Her  gestures  were  awk- 
ward, and  the  attempt  at  dancing  almost  ludicrous."  The  drama  in 
German  was  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
New  York.  There  have  been  many  performances  of  the  drama  in 
European  cities,  and  with  special  success  in  Berlin. 

* 

•  X 

Little  is  said  about  Salome  or  her  dance  in  the  New  Testment. 
Matthew  wrote :  "But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  danced  before  them  and  pleased  Herod."  She  was 
"instructed  of  her  mother"  to  ask  as  a  reward  "John  Baptist's  head 
in  a  charger."  And  the  king  was  sorry.  The  account  in  Mark's 
gospel  is  a  little  longer,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  about  the  dance : 
"And  when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in  and  danced, 
and  pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat  with  him,  the  king  said  unto 
the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee." 
Then  the  daughter  went  forth  and  said  unto  her  mother,  "What 
shall  I  ask?"  Herodias  was  wroth  with  John  on  account  of  his 
public  denunciation  of  her  behavior :  "For  John  had  said  unto 
Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.    There- 
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fore  Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed 
him;  but  she  could  not.  For  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  him ;  and  when  he  heard 
him,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly."  Yet  Herodias  per- 
suaded him  to  jail  John,  and  Salome  danced  off  the  head  of  the 
forerunner. 

Nowhere  in  the  ]STew  Testament  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  called 
by  name  Salome.  She  was  not  killed  by  order  of  Herod :  she  lived 
and  was  married  twice, — first  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitus, 
her  uncle  on  her  father's  side  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Herod 
Philip)  ;  afterward  to  her  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  the 
king  of  Calchas.  According  to  Josephus  she  had  three  sons  by  Aris- 
tobulus. 

Fantastical  legends  took  their  rise  from  this  simple  story.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  Salome  went  with  her  mother  and  Herod  when  they 
were  banished  from  Judaea.  They  crossed  a  frozen  river,  and  the 
ice  broke  under  Salome's  feet.  She  sank  in  up  to  her  neck ;  the  ice 
united  and  she  remained  suspended  by  it. 

According  to  others  Herodias  was  in  love  with  John  the  Baptist. 
Spurned  by  him,  she  demanded  his  head, — Josephus  assigns,  how- 
ever, a  political  motive  for  the  execution  of  the  Baptist, — and 
stabbed  with  a  bodkin  the  tongue  that  had  railed  against  her.  Or 
she  was  condemned  to  wander  till  the  Last  Day,  because  she  laughed 
at  the  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Calvary.*  Another  legend  tells  us 
that  Herodias  attempted  to  kiss  the  head  of  John,  but  the  head 
blew  upon  her  a  terrible  blast  and  sent  her  flying  into  space,  where 
she  still  revolves.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  in  his  lecture  on  Strauss's 
"Salome,"  quoted  from  the  Homilies  of  iElfric  the  Saxon,  who  died 
in  1006:  "Some  heretics  have  said  that  the  head  blew  the  king's 
wife  Herodias,  for  whom  he  had  been  slain,  so  that  she  went  with 
the  winds  all  over  the  world;  but  they  erred  in  that  saying,  for 
she  lived  to  the  end  of  her  life  after  the  slaying  of  John."  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  head  Avas  buried  at  Edessa ;  some  say  it  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ;  others  insist  that  it  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens. 

Jacob  N.  Beam,  in  an  article  published  in  Modem  Language  Notes 
(January,  1907),  says  of  the  story  of  Salome  and  the  Baptist  that 
this  love  element  is  probably  wholly  of  nineteenth-century  romantic 
origin.  "It  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  older  authorities 
on  the  legends  of  the  martyrs  and  saints."  Eusebius  Emesenus 
spoke  of  Salome  playing  with  the  head  as  with  an  apple,  but  he  said 
nothing  of  Salome's  passion  for  John.  Mr.  Beam  adds:  "In  view 
of  the  well-known  fertility  and  perversity  of  Heine's  imagination, 
it  is  likely  that  he  invented  the  Sage,  pure  and  simple,  and  assigned 
a  fictitious  source.". 
Wilde  no  doubt  based  his  story  of  Salome's  passion  on  a  passage 

*See   the    opening   chapter    of    Eugene    Sue's    "Wandering    Jew."      Note    also    the 
address  of  Klingsor  to  Kundry  in  "Parsifal"    (act  ii.)  : — 
Awake  !  Awake  !  To  me  ! 
Thy  master  calls  thee,  nameless  being, 
World-old  devil !     Rose  of  Helldom  ! 
Herodias  wast  thou,  and  what  else? 
Gundrygia  there,  Kundry  here  ! 

Translation  bv  George  T.  Phelps. 
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in  Heine's  "Atta  Troll."  He  borrowed  from  Flaubert's  story  the 
stage  setting,  the  banquet,  the  cistern,  the  voice  of  the  Baptist,  the 
Roman  visitors,  the  desire  of  Herod  for  Salome,  who  in  Flaubert's 
tale  is  an  innocent  and  charming  young  girl,  hardly  knowing  John's 
name. 

Percival  Pollard  translated  into  English  an  essay  on  Salome  by  a 
Spaniard,  Gomez  Carillo,  who  had  talked  with  Wilde  about  por- 
traits of  Herodias'  daughter.  This  translation  was  published  in  an 
issue  of  Papyrus  (1906),  edited  by  Mr.  Michael  Monahan.  Wilde 
said  to  Carillo :  "I  have  always  longed  to  go  to  Spain,  that  I  might 
see  in  the  Prado  Titian's  Salome,*  of  which  Tintoretto  once  ex- 
claimed :  'Here  at  last  is  a  man  who  paints  the  quivering  flesh !' " 
And  Wilde  asked  him  if  Carillo  knew  the  Salome  of  Stranzioni  and 
that  of  Alessandro  Veronese. 

According  to  Carillo,  the  dramatist  dreamed  constantly  of  Salome 
and  her  dance.  At  times  he  saw  her  chaste,  and  he  spoke  of  her  as 
"a  gentle  princess,  who  danced  before  Herod  as  if  by  a  call  from 
Heaven."  He  then  saw  her  quivering  body  lily  tall  and  pale.  "Veils 
woven  by  angels  conceal  her  slenderness,  her  blonde  hair  flows  like 
molten  gold  over  her  shoulders." 

And  once,  seeing  the  picture  of  a  woman's  pale  head,  severed  from 
her  body,  Wilde  exclaimed:  "Why,  that  is  Salome,"  and  he  told  a 
story  found  in  a  Nubian  gospel.  A  Jewish  princess  made  a  present 
of  an  apostle's  head  to  a  young  philosopher.  The  youth  smiled  and 
said  unto  her :  "I  should  rather  have  your  own  head,  my  dear."  The 
princess  went  away  all  pale.  That  night  a  slave  visited  the  philoso- 
pher, and  he  bore  with  him  on  a  golden  plate  the  head  of  the  woman. 
The  scholar  looked  up  and  said :  "Why  all  this  blood  ?"  and  he  turned 
a  leaf  in  Plato.    Wilde  believed  this  Jewish  princess  was  Salome. 

Picture  after  picture  did  not  satisfy  his  ideal.  The  Salome  of 
Leonardo  was  too  cold  in  its  dignity.  He  did  not  tarry  before  the 
Salome  of  Diirer,  of  Ghirlandajo,  of  Leclerc,  of  Van  Thulden.    The 

*For  discussion  of  certain  pictures  of  Salome  see  Ars  et  Labor  (Milan,  February,  1907). 
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Salome  of  Regnault  was  a  gypsy  with  an  English  complexion. 
Moreau's  revealed  to  him  "the  soul  of  the  dancing  princess  of  his 
dreams,"  and  thinking  of  this  picture,  he  would  quote  Huysman's 
words:  "She  is  nearly  naked.  In  the  Whirl  of  the  dance  the  veils 
are  unloosed,  the  shawls  are  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  only  jewels 
clothe  her  body.  The  tiniest  of  girdles  spans  her  hips ;  a  costly  jewel 
glows  like  a  star  between  her  breasts ;  a  chain  of  garnets  fades  into 
the  glow  of  her  hair."  A  woman  whom  Wilde  met  by  chance  in  the 
street  set  him  a-dreaming  of  Salome ;  before  a  jeweller's  window  he 
would  plan  combinations  of  gems  to  deck  his  idol.  Sometimes  he 
thought  she  must  have  been  resplendent  in  nudity,  but  "strewn 
with  jewels,  all  ringing  and  tinkling  in  her  hair,  on  her  ankles, 
her  wrists,  her  throat,  enclosing  her  hips  and  heightening  with 
their  myriad  glittering  reflections  the  unchastity  of  that  unchaste 
amber  flesh.  For  of  an  unknowing  Salome,  who  is  a  mere  tool,  I 
refuse  to  hear  a  word.  In  Leonardo's  painting,  her  lips  disclose  the 
boundless  cruelty  of  her  heart.  Her  splendor  must  be  an  abyss ;  her 
desire  an  ocean :  .  .  .  that  the  pearls  on  her  breast  die  of  love ;  that 
the  bloom  of  her  maidenhood  pales  the  opals  and  fires  the  rubies, 
while  even  the  sapphires  on  this  feverish  skin  lose  the  purity  of 
their  lustre." 

The  painters  of  long  ago  clothed  her  in  the  costume  of  their  own 
period,  and  she  danced  as  the  noble  dames  of  their  day  would  have 
minced  it,  strutted  it,  or  lolled  and  languished  at  the  court.  The 
dance  might  have  been  at  a  Dutch,  Italian,  or  German  ball.  See 
the  picture  by  Israel  von  Menecken  or  the  one  by  Karel  yon  Mander. 
In  the  latter,  Herod  is  clothed  as  a  deep-thinking  philosopher; 
Salome  is  sumptuously  dressed,  with  a  long  flowing  train,  a  high-cut 
bodice,  a  jewelled  velvet  head-dress,  and  she  is  attended  by  a  hand- 
some sprig  of  nobility.  In  a  corner,  far  in  the  background,  the 
sworder  is  already  at  work  on  the  kneeling  John. 

In  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  in  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  Salome  walks  on  her  hands  before  Herod, 
to  his  great  delight  and  to  the  amazement  of  his  guests,  who  uplift 
hands.  For  in  an  old  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  that 
Salome  "vaulted"  before  Herod.  The  pictorial  representations  of 
this  performance  are  disappointing.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  is 
clad  as  in  a  meal-sack,  and  not  even  her  feet  are  visible.  Further- 
more, she  is  sour-visaged. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  church  insisted  that  the  dance  was  sug- 
gestive, provocative,  wanton.  Saint  Gregory  reproached  the  Em- 
peror Julian  for  his  misuse  of  dancing,  saying:  "If  it  pleases  you 
to  dance,  if  your  inclination  drags  you  to  these  festivities,  of  which 
you  seem  to  be  passionately  fond,  dance  as  much  as  you  like;  but 
why  renew  before  our  eyes  the  dissolute  dances  of  the  barbarous 
Herodias  and  the  pagans?  Perform,  rather,  the  dance  of  King 
David  before  the  ark ;  dance  to  honor  God.  These  exercises  of  peace 
and  piety  are  worthy  of  an  emperor  and  a  Christian." 

Poor  Salome !  The  Breton  folk-song  reminds  a  maiden  whose  feet 
itch  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  "When  thou  seest  dancing,  think 
of  the  bloody  head  of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  charger,  and  hellish 
longing  will  not  fill  thy  soul." 
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The  Cruise  Ship  is  the  S.S.  "Oronsay" — a  brand  new,  20,000- 
ton  liner,  657  feet  long — the  largest  ship  ever  to  make  a  sum- 
mer Mediterranean  voyage.  Only  outside  rooms  will  be  sold 
on  this  splendidly  modern  cruiser.  The  Cruise  sails  from 
New  York  June  27,  1925.     53  days.     Rates  $675  &  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

TN  the  Cruise  sailing  on  October  10,  Raymond-Whitcomb 
have  planned  a  course  which  is  really  "Round  the  World". 
Touching  every  continent — visiting  for  the  first  time  in  cruise 
history  the  remote  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Guinea — and  of  course,  calling  at  ports  and 
cities  in  Java,  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc. — cruising  for 
143  days  on  a  course  of  37,000  miles — this  comprehensive  1925 
Round  the  World  Cruise  is  a  cruise  on  which  all  others  may 
well  be  modelled.  The  Ship  is  the  luxurious,  new,  20,000-ton 
Cunarder  "Carinthia",  with  over  100  single  rooms,  some  80 
rooms  connected  with  private  bath — a  swimming  pool,  squash 
court,  gymnasium.    Rates  $2,000  &  up. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN"  CRUISE 

HTHE  fifth  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
x  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30.  In  31  days  the  20,000- 
ton  Cunarder  "Franconia" — one  of  the  best  known  cruise  ships 
— will  visit  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  cruise 
is  always  popular  with  business  men  and  young  folks. 
Rates  $725  &  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer.    And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service"  smooths 
the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-ninth  Season  in  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Handel  ...       Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  in  D  major  for  String 

Orchestra  (Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
Solo  Violins:  R.  Bxjrgin,  J.  Theodorowicz       Solo  Violoncello:  J.  Bedetti 
I.     Introduction:  Allegro. 
II.     Presto. 
III.    Largo. 
V.     Allegro.^ 


Scriabin 


Brahms 
Borodin 


Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire;  for  Orchestra 
and  Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60 
Piano :  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56A 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor," 
for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 


The  CECILIA  SOCIETY  of  Boston,  Malcolm  Lang.  Conductor,  will  assist 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED' 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Scriabin's  "Prometheus" 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  58th  Street  Library 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major     .     George  Frideric  Handel 
(Edited  by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel*) 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  London  Daily  Post 
of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and  pro- 
tection, Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two  guineas. 
Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken  by 
the  author,  at  his  houset  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added : 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh 
said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places 
with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  comment 
in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works  of 
Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous, 
concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have 
quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which 
the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments,  with  a 
variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  Salve 
Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's 
Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different  in- 
struments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in 
1738, — also  of  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day" 
(November  22). 

*Kogel  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  January  16,  1849.  He  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  November,  1921.  Having  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  (1863—67), 
he  taught  music  in  Alsace,  until  the  Franco-German  War,  when  he  began  to  work 
for  the  Peters  Publishing  House.  From  1874  he  conducted  opera  at  Nuremberg, 
Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86).  In  1887  he  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin  and  from  1891  till  1903  the  Museum 
concerts  at  Frankfort.  He  also  traveled  widely  as  guest  conductor,  directing  certain 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  in  1903-4  and  1904-5.  From  1908 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society  at  Wiesbaden.  He  composed  some  piano- 
forte pieces,  edited  operas,  and  arranged  four  of  Handel's  Concertos  for  concert  use. 

fThis  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.F.H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  struc- 
tural alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have 
been   Handel's   composition   room. 


-        'Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


M.  Eomain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  Concerto  Grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the 
concertino  (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo)* 
and  the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Han- 
del, at  Kome  in  1708,  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field, 
for  several  of  his  concertos  of  Opus  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722. 
G-eminiani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England, — three  volumes 
appeared  in  1732,  1735,  1748, — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

Handel's  concertos  of  this  set  that  have  five  movements  are  either 
in  the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as 
Nos.  1  and  6)  ;  or  in  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the 
slow  movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  the  book  of 
parts :  Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino, 
Violino  primo  ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello, 
bass  continue 


"Prometheus  :    The  Poem  of  Fire,"  Op.  60 

Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 

(Born  on  January  10,  1872,  at  Moscow;  died  there  on  April  27,  1915) 

This  symphonic,  begun  at  Brussels  in  1909,  was  completed  at 
Moscow  in  April,  1910,  and  published  in  1911.  It  was  produced 
in  Moscow  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  on  March  2  (15),  1911,  when 
Scriabin  played  the  pianoforte  part. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Stock  conductor,  per- 
formed the  poem  on  March  5,  1915,  without  the  effects  of  light.f 
On  March  20,  1915,  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest  Alt- 
schuler,  conductor,  gave  a  performance  in  New  York,  when  the 
clavier  a  lumieres  was  used  in  accordance  with  Scriabin's  inten- 
tion. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  he  wished  this  "symphony  of  sounds" 
to  be  accompanied  by  "a  symphony  of  color-rays."  To  carry  out 
this  idea  he  invented  a  keyboard  instrument  which  he  called  a 
tastier  a  per  luce,  or  clavier  a  lumieres,  so  that  effects  of  colored 

♦The   Germans   in   the   concertino  sometimes   coupled   an   oboe   or  a   bassoon   with 
a  violin.     The  Italians  were  faithful,  as  a  rule,   to  the   strings, 
t  This  was  the  first  performance  in  America. 


VOCAL  STUDIOS    -    -    -    4  West  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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light  could  be  projected  on  a  screen,  synchronizing  with  the  music 
as  it  was  playing.  Thus  there  would  be  a  symbolic  association  with 
the  musical  expression.*  Thus  the  note  G  is  represented  by  the 
color,  red ;  G  is  rosy  orange ;  D  is  yellow ;  A,  green ;  F,  dark  red,  etc. 

When  Scriabin's  "Divine  Poem"  was  first  performed  in  New 
York  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  14,  1907,  Mr. 
Altschuler,  the  conductor  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  composer, 
wrote  that  Scriabin  had  sought  to  express  therein  something  of 
the  emotional  (and  therefore  musically  communicable)  side  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  "Mr.  Scriabin  is  neither  a  pantheist  nor  a  the- 
osophist,  yet  his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat  related  to  each 
of  these  schools  of  thought."  This  was  in  1907.  Before  he  died 
Scriabin  was  regarded  as  a  mystic  who  found  in  music  a  means  of 
conveying  his  religious  experience.  At  his  home  he  was  called 
"the  Muscovite  seer";  his  music  was  to  be  a  mystical  rite.  Or  as 
Mr.  Paul  Rosenfeld  puts  it: 

"He  had  made  for  himself  a  curious  personal  religion,  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  theosophy  and  neoplatonism  and  Bergsonian  philos- 
ophy, a  faith  that  prescribed  transport;  and  these  works  (sym- 
phonic poems )  were  in  part  conceived  as  rituals.  They  were  planned 
as  ceremonies  of  elevation  and  deification  by  ecstasy,  in  which 
performers  and  auditors  engaged  as  active  and  passive  celebrants. 

•At  the  first  performance  in  Moscow  (March.  15,  1911)  this  color-keyboard  was 
either  not  ready  or  it  did  not  work.  The  first  use  of  it  anywhere  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  performance  in  New  York  in  1915.  The  result  was  then  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  effort  to  find  correspondence  between  color  and  sound  was  distracting. 


Together  they  were  to  ascend  from  plane  to  plane  of  delight,  ex- 
periencing divine  struggle  and  divine  bliss  and  divine  creativity. 
The  music  was  to  call  the  soul  through  the  gate  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  lead  it,  slowly,  hieratically,  up  through  circle  after 
circle  of  heaven,  until  the  mystical  gongs  boomed  and  the  mass 
emotion  reached  the  Father  of  Souls  and  was  become  God.  .  .  . 

And  so  Dr.  Eaglefield-Hull  in  "A  Great  Russian  Poet :  Scriabin" 
(London,  1918)  : 

"His  first  symphony  is  a  'Hymn  to  Art'  and  joins  hands  with 
Beethoven's  ninth.  His  third,  the  'Divine  Poem,'  expresses  the 
spirit's  liberation  from  its  earthly  trammels  and  the  consequent 
free  expression  of  purified  personality ;  while  his  'Poem  of  Ecstasy' 
voices  the  highest  of  all  joys — that  of  creative  work.  He  held  that 
in  the  artist's  incessant  creative  activity,  his  constant  progression 
towards  the  Ideal,  the  spirit  alone  truly  lives.  In  'Prometheus^ 
he  reaches  the  furthest  point  of  his  ecstasy  in  creative  energy — a 
point  which  was  to  have  been  carried  astoundingly  further  by  his 
proposed  'Mystery,'  in  which  sounds,  colors,  odors*  and  movement 
were  to  be  united  in  expressing  one  fundamental  idea."f 
As  Boris  de  Schloezer  says,  Scriabin  dreamed  for  years  of  this 
"Mystery,"  "for  which  he  considered  his  work  a  mere  prepara- 
tion" ;  it  was  to  be  "a  sort  of  liturgical  act  which  had  for  its  aim 
the  annihilation  of  humanity  in  a  beatitude  of  cosmic  ecstasy." 

When  "Prometheus"  was  performed  in  London  on  February  1,. 
1913,  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  wrote  an  article  about  it,  which  must 
have  met  Scriabin's  approval,  for  he  consented  to  its  being  re- 
printed at  a  later  performance. 

Scriabin's  Prometheus  is  not  the  Prometheus  made  known  to< 
us  by  Aeschylus  and  Shelley.     To  quote  Mrs.  Newmarch : 

"The  Prometheus  myth  is  much  older  than  Hesiod,  who  relates 
it.J  It  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  dawn  of  human  consciousness.  The' 
design  on  the  cover  of  the  score  is  by  M.  Jean  Delville,  the  leader 
of  the  Theosophist  cult  in  Belgium,  and  shows  us  no  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  Titan,  'rock-riveted  and  chained  in  height  and  cold,' 
with  the  vulture  perpetually  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  but  one  of  that 

*On  December  11,  1891,  an  adaptation  of  "The  Song  of  Solomon"  by  Paul  Roinard,. 
"Musical  Adaptations"  by  Elamen  de  Labrely,  was  produced  in  Paris.  There  was  an; 
appeal'  to  eye,  ear,  and  nose.  Each  scene  had  its  particular  color  in  speech  and  in.* 
scenery,  its  particular  tonality  in  the  accompanying  music,  and  its  particular  perfume. 
A  somewhat  similar  experiment  was  made  at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum,  New  York,  October- 
28,  1902.  "A  Trip  to  Japan  in  Sixteen  Minutes"  was  conveyed  to  the  audience  by  a 
succession  of  odours."  This  was  the  "first  experimental  Perfume  Concert  in  America."' 
The  "Trip  to  Japan"  was  also  described  as  "A  Melody  in  Odours  (assisted  by  two> 
Geishas  and  a  Solo  Dancer)." — p.h. 

fin  the  summer  of  1914  Scriabin  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of  "Mystery."' 
The  onlookers  and  listeners  in  the  performance  were  also  to  participate  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  creative  spirit  as  much  as  the  celebrants  or  executants  of  the  rite.  .  He- 
wrote  the  first  libretto  for  the  prologue  in  the  summer  spent  in  the  country  near- 
Podolosky,  and  then  set  to  work  on  the  music  for  this  introduction. — p.  h. 

,  $  Hesiod.     First  Book  of  the  Georgics.     George  Chapman  translated  as  follows  : 
"For  Jove  close  keeping  in  a  hollow  cave 
His  holy  fire,  to  serve  the  use  of  man, 
Prometheus  stole  it,  by  his  human   sight, 
From  him  that  hath  of  all  heaven's  wit  the  height." 
Hesiod  in  a  footnote:      "Jove's  Fire  signifies  Truth,  which   Prometheus   stealing, 
figures  learned  men's  over-subtle  abuse  of  divine  knowledge,  wresting  it  in  false  exposi- 
tions to  their  own   objects,   thereby  to   inspire   and  puff  up   their   own   profane  earth, 
intending  their  corporeal  parts,   and  their  religious   delights  of  them."      But,   for  the 
mythology  of  this,  read  my  Lord  Chancellor's   (Bacon's)   book,  De  SapienPid  Yet$rum^ 
cap.  26,  being  infinitely  better. — p.  h. 
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class  of  adepts  symbolized  at  a  much  later  date  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Prometheus.  These  'Sons  of  the  Flame  of  Wis- 
dom,' who  were  closely  allied  with  the  purely  spiritual  side  of  man, 
were  alone  able  to  impart  to  humanity  that  sacred  spark  which 
expands  into  the  blossom  of  human  intelligence  and  self-conscious- 
ness. 

"According  to  the  teaching  of  Theosophy,  the  nascent  races  of 
mankind,  not  yet  illuminated  by  the  Promethean  spark,  were 
physically  incomplete,  possessing  only  the  shadows  of  bodies : 
sinless,  because  devoid  of  conscious  personality — in  Theosophical 
terms,  'without  Karma.'  From  this  condition  they  were  liberated 
by  the  gift  of  Prometheus — the  fire  which  awakened  man's  con- 
scious creative  power.  But  among  those  shadowy  entities  some 
were  already  more  prepared  to  receive  the  spark  than  others.  The 
more  advanced  understood  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  used  it  on 
the  higher  spiritual  planes.  .  .  .  The  less  highly  organized  turned 
it  to  gross  material  uses,  involving  suffering  and  evil.  Thus  the 
Promethean  gift  assumed  a  dual  aspect :  on  the  one  hand  it  proved 
a  boon,  on  the  other,  a  curse. 

"We  have  here  the  elements  of  a  fairly  definite  and  infinitely 
varied  psychological  programme :  the  crepuscular,  invertebrate  state 
of  Karma-less  humanity;  the  awakening  of  the  will  to  create,  in 
both  its  aspects;  the  strange  moods  of  bliss  and  anguish  which 
follow  the  acquisition  of  self -consciousness ;  probably  also,,  the  last, 
fierce  rebellion  of  the  lower  self  preceding  the  final  ecstasy  of 
union,  when  the  human  mingles  with  the  divine — with  Agni,  the 
fire  which  receives  into  itself   all  other   sparks  in  the  ultimate 

phase  of  development." 

» 
*    • 

The  basis  of  this  tone-poem,  is  made  known  at  the  beginning : 
the  "mystic  chord"  sustained  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  tremu- 
lous strings  (Lento,  Brumeux,  3-4).  "The  chord,"  Mr.  La,wrence 
G-ilman  informs  us,  "is  based  upon  a  six-note  scale  derived  from 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


the  natural  series  of  overtones.  Assuming  the  low  C  as  the  funda- 
mental, Scriabin's  scale  is  a  selection  of  those  overtones,  or  'par- 
tials,'  which  are  represented  by  the  numbers  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14 — 
the  notes  C,  D,  E,  F-sharp,  A,  B-flat.  From  this  scale,  Scriabin 
built  up  in  a  structure  of  'fourths'  the  characteristic  chord*  which, 
he  said,  haunted  his  imagination  during  his  stay  in  America  in 
the  season  of  1906-07,  not  long  before  he  began  work  on  his 
Prometheus.  This  harmonic  pattern  underlies  the  structure  of 
the  tone-poem;  for  it  was  Scriabin's  method  in  his  later  works 
to  evolve  a  particular  composition  from  a  certain  basic  chord, 
suited  to  the  special  mood  that  was  to  be  expressed,  and1  depend- 
ing for  variety  on  the  apparently  inexhaustible  combination  of 
the  constituents  of  the  chosen  harmony, — 'which  he  uses,  in  end- 
less arrangements,  for  figurations,  accompaniments,  basses,  and 
from  which  his  melodies  are  entirely  evolved.'  " 

Four  horns  intone  a  theme  that  is  supposed  to  typify  "the 
creative  Principle."  The  trumpet  call  ("imperious"  stands  in  the 
score)  is  said  to  typify  "the  will  of  the  creative  spirit."  Mrs. 
Newmarch  calls  it  "the  Promethean  theme."  A  subject,  akin  to 
the  formal  "second  theme"  in  the  classical  sonata  form,  follows 
almost  immediately  (two  flutes  pp  supported  by  horns,  bassoon, 
and  double  basses).  It  is  marked  "contemplative."  Dr.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  has  persuaded  himself  that  this  theme  is  "symbolical 
of  dawning  consciousness."  As  the  good  Doctor  is  the  high  priest 
of  the  Scriabin  rites,  in  England  at  least,  let  us  quote  further 
from  him : 

"Again  the  summoning  trumpet-call  rings  out  across  the  primor- 
dial chaos,  and  the  Joy  of  Life  enters  with  an  animated  figure 
(Joyeux)  for  the  piano.  .  .  .  With  the  stirrings  of  self -conscious- 
ness, come  many  perplexities,  a  vague  desire  for  a  more  intense 
life,  an  increase  of  fresh  pristine  joy.  .  .  .  Human  love  springs 
forth  in  the  wake  of  the  Promethean  gift.  Joy  and  pain  commingle, 
and  the  world-old  conflict  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  comes 
into  being.  .  .  .  Limpid  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  succeed  im- 
perious trumpet  themes;  sudden  moments  of  sweet  and  joyous 
ravishment  of  the  ear  are  met  with  defiant  bellicose  motives  and 
stormy  episodes.  .  .  .  Passages  like  a  cry  wrung  out  by  pain  pass 
across  this  marvelous  orchestral  canvas  which  glows  with  such 
wild  beauty  and  striking  tragedy  .  .  .  the  work  reaches  a  Prestis- 
simo of  unrestrained  palpitating  delight.  Human  individuality  is 
merged  in  the  Cosmos.  Towards  the  end  .  .  .  the  trumpet  theme, 
typifying  the  'Will  to  create  and  attain,'  enters  completely  tri- 
umphant, and  closes  in  a  blaze  of  harmony  on  an  F-sharp  major 
chord." 

But  Dr.  Hull,  having  written  this  florid  exegesis,  nevertheless 
maintains  that  Scriabin,  in  spite  of  his  explainers  and  commenta- 
tors, was  "the  champion  of  absolute  music,  music  pure  and  simple. 
Bead  what  you  like  into  it."  To  which  Mr.  Gilman  says:  "That 
will  seem  to  many  to  be  going  rather  too  far.    'Prometheus'  is  un- 

*Dr  Hull  analyzes  this  chord  as  used  at  the  beginning  as  having  the  root  F  sharp. 
"The  chord  is  heard  in  its  fifth  inversion  with  the  minor  ninth  (G  natural)  in 
the  bass." 
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doubtedly  a  good  deal  more  moving  and  impressive  to  those  who 
bear  in  mind  its  special  character  as  an  expression  of  cumulative 
mystical  ecstasy,  a  parable  of  the  unfolding  of  the  spirit^  than  it 
could  possibly  be  to  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  it  merely  as  a 
pattern  of  sound.  Nevertheless,  so  divinely  indulgent  is  the  God- 
dess of  Music  that  she  will  yield  to  the  listener  almost  anything 
he  asks  of  her." 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  eight 
horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel  (two  performers), 
bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  pianoforte,  chorus,  of  mixed  voices, 
and  the  usual  strings;  but  the  composer,  in  a  note,  allows  the 
performance  without  the  use  of  the  chorus  and  the  color  key-board. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56a 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Joseph  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897.) 

At  Bonn  in  August,  1873,  Brahms  with  Clara  Schumann  played  to 
a  few  friends  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op. 
56b)  for  two  pianofortes. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  orchestral  version  or  the  one 
for  two  pianofortes  was  the  earlier.  The  orchestral  stands  first  in  the- 
matic catalogues  of  Brahms's  compositions,  but  the  pianoforte  version 
was  published  first — in  November,  1873.  The  probability  is  that  the 
orchestral  version  was  the  first.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Op.  56b 
is  dated  at  the  end  "Tutzing  July  1873."  It  was  in  November,  1870, 
that  C.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  the  compositions  of  Haydn  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later:  an  Andante  from  a  symphony  and  the 
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Chorale  that  gave  Brahms  his  theme.  Kalbeck  believed  that  the  score 
of  Haydn's  Chorale  put  Brahms  in  mind  of  the  excellent  wind  choir  of 
the  Detmold  Court  orchestra,  and  the  thought  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  gave  him  greater  desire  to  write  an  orchestral  work. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  divertimenti  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Haydn.  In  the  original  score  it  is  entitled  "Chorale  St. 
Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs  is  in  B-flat 
major;  it  is  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  a 
serpent.  For  the  third  bassoon  and  the  serpent  Brahms  substituted  a 
double-bassoon.  The  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably 
about  1782-84  and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a 
concert  in  London  in  March,  1908.  As  then  played,  it  consisted  of 
a  lively  Introduction,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto,  and  a 
Rondo.  It  was  then  questioned  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale, 
and  why  the' folk-song-like  tune  was  so  named. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  instru- 
ments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double-bassoon. 

Variation  I.  Poco  pit!  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  one  in  triplets  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos.  These  figures  alternately 
change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is  given  to  the 
oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There  is  an  independent  accom- 
paniment for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repetition  the  violins  and  violas  take  the 
part  which  the  wind  instruments  had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have 
arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly  after  the  violoncellos 
accompany  in  scale  passage.    The  parts  change  place  in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is  given  to  flutes, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In  the  repetition  the  moving 
parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the  first  four 
measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in  harmony,  afterwards 
in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clarinets  descend 
through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas  has  a  fresh  melody. 


(Frank) 
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VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted.  The  mood 
is  pianissimo  throughout.    The  piccolo  enters  with  an  inversion  of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase,  an  obvious 
modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first  as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass 
passage  constantly  repeated  and  accompanied  each  successive  time  with  a  varied 
melody  and  harmony."  This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterwards  used  in  combination 
with  other  figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in  scale  passages, 
and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is  now  used  to  the  end.  Later 
the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass  instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running 
accompaniment . 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 

(Born  at  Leningrad,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887) 

The  opera  "Prince  Igor"  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  left  unfin- 
ished by  Borodin,  completed  by  Bimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov, 
was  produced  at  Leningrad,  November  4,  1890.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Olguina  and  Slawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikov,  Wassilev, 
Ougrino witch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
December  30,  1915 :  Igor,  Amato ;  Jaroslavna,  Mme.  Alda ;  Vladimir 
Igorevitch,  Botta;  Prince  Galitzky,  Didur;  Konchak,  Didur; 
Konchakovna,  Mme.  Perini. 

The  story  of  the  opera  has  been  told  as  follows  in  the  programme 
books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
Felix  Borowski: — 

"The  plot  of  'Prince  Igor'  is  concerned  with  the  expedition  of 
Igor,  Prince  of  Sewersk,  against  the  Polovtsi.  In  spite  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen,  Igor  sets  forth  with 
his  son  Vladimir,  leaving  his  wife  Jaroslavna  to  the!  care  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Prince  Galitzky.    The  latter,  a  dissolute  noble,  con- 

*Fedor  Iguatizvich  Stravinsky,  the  father  of  Igor,  the  composer. 
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spires  against  Igor  during  the  latter's  absence,  but  Igor  has 
troubles  in  his  own  camp.  He  is  wounded  and  captured  by  the 
Polovtsi,  but  the  head  of  that  people,  Khan  Konchak,  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  intrepidity  of  his  foe,  treats  him  as  a  guest  rather 
than  as  a  captive.  Meanwhile,  Igor's  citadel,  Poutivle,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Khan  Gsak,  who  returns  to  the  camp  of  the 
Polovtsi  with  much  booty  and  many  prisoners.  Igor,  who  has 
previously  rejected  an  avenue  of  escape  offered  him  by  one  of  the 
Polovtsian  soldiers — a  convert  to  Christianity — now  hearkens  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  son  Vladimir  that  he  should  make  his  way  to 
the  assistance  of  his  own  people.  The  Polovtsian  warriors  are  plied 
with  koumiss  and  they  soon  fall  into  a  drunken  sleep.  But  Vladi- 
mir loves  and  is  loved  by  Konchakowna,  the  daughter  of  Khan] 
Konchak.  She  learns  of  the  projected  escape  of  Igor  and  his  son, 
and  she  entreats  the  young  man  to  remain.  He  refuses,  and  the 
girl  gives  a  signal;  Vladimir  is  captured,  but  his  father  escapes. 
The  last  act  shows  the  return  of  Prince  Igor  to  his  consort  Jaro- 
slavna,  who  is  weeping  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  palace  even  as 
her  husband  and  his  escort  appear  upon  the  scene." 


These  dances  form  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (No.  8  in  the  opera 
is  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
With  some  of  these  dances,  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, where  there  is  no  chorus  for  the  performance  of  the  dances, 
the  oboe,  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  (pizz.),  plays  the 
melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
men,"  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet,  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined.  General  dance,  Allegro.  Dance  of  prisoners ; 
dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with  chorus. 
"Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements" — -with  a  return 
of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young  girls  and 
rapid  dance  of  little  boys;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating  with 
dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus ;  general  dance,  Allegro  con 
spirito,  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  strings. 
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Bach,  C.  P.  E. 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  III.     January  29 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  II.     January  1 

Air,   "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  from  "The  Flight  into 

Egypt"  III.     January  29 

Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 

BOCCHERINI 

Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3  IV.     March  12 

Borodin 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Orchestra  with  Chorus      V.     April  9 
Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Brahms 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a  V.     April  9 

Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes  I.     November  27 

a.  Nuages. 

b.  Fetes. 

b    Darnceande  (  0rchestrated  by  Ravel  III.     January  29 

DUKAS 

"The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem"  IV.     March  12 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra  V.     April  9 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
Solo  Violins:  R.  Burgin,  J.  Theodorowicz 
Solo  Viola:  G.  Fottrel;  Solo  Violoncello:  J.  Bedetti 
Honegger 

"Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement  I.     November  27 

Liszt 

104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  III.     January  29 

(Accompaniment  arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Btjsoni) 
Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
Moussorgsky 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  IV.     March  12 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 
Respighi 

Concerto  Gregoriano  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  IV.     March  12 

Soloist:  Albert  Spalding 

RlGEL 

Symphony  in  D  major  II.     January  1 

Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  II.     January  1 

Scriabin 

"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54  I.     November  27 

Prometheus,  a  Poem  of  Fire;  for  Orchestra  and  Piano  with  Organ 

and  Chorus,  Op.  60  V.     April  9 

Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Piano :  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 
Stravinsky 

"Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"  ("The  Rite  of  Spring"),  A  Picture  of 

Pagan  Russia  II.     January  1 

Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  III.     January  29 

Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  I.     November  27 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
Weber 

Overture  to  "Oberon"  I.     November  27 
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PROGRAMME 


Respighi         .         .     Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute  (Freely  Arranged) 

I.  Balletto  detto  il  Conte  Orlando  (Simone  Molinaro). 

II.  Gagliarda  (Vincenzo  Galilei,  155-). 

III.  Villanella  (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  Century). 

IV.  Passo  mezzo  e  mascherada  (Composer  unknown,  end  of  16th  Century). 


Scriabin 


Debussy 


Borodin 


.     Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire;  for  Orchestra  and 
Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60 
Piano :  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Two  Nocturnes 


(By  request) 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor," 
for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 


THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY  of  Boston,  MALCOLM  LANG,  Conductor,  will  assist 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Scriabin's  "Prometheus' 
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Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute.    A  free  transcription  for 

ORCHESTRA   BY OTTORINO   ReSPIGHI 

(Born  at  Bologna,  Italy,  July  9,  1879;  now  living  at  Rome) 

Four  pieces,  originally  associated  with  the  lute,  were  made  into 
an  orchestral  suite  by  Respighi.  They  were  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Augusteo,  Rome,  on  March  3, 1919,  and  Bernardino  Molinari 
conducted. 

Three — Gagliarda,  Villanella,  Passo  mezzo  e  mascherada — were 
performed  in  New  York  by  the  "Scala"  orchestra  led  by  Arturo  Tos- 
canini  on  January  4,  1921.  He  led  them  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
on  January  20  of  that  year.  The  three  were  performed  in  Boston 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  October  26, 1923,  Pierre  Monteux 
conductor.  The  complete  Suite  was  performed  by  the  New  England 
Conservatory  Orchestra,  Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  on  May  19,. 
1922. 

I.  Balletto  detto  il  Conte  Orlando,  by  Simone  Molinaro.  Molinaro, 
born  at  Genoa,  was  appointed  in  1599  chapel-master  of  the  Cathedral 
in  that  city,  and  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable- 
lutenists  of  his  day.  At  least  five  volumes  of  his  compositions — madri- 
gals, motets,  church  music,  etc. — were  published.  His  "Intavolatura  di 
liuto"  containing  Saltarelli,  Passamezze,  and  Gagliarde,  also  twenty-five 
fantasias  by  his  master,  Giovanni  Battista  dalla  Gostena,  was  published 
in  1599.  This  Balletto  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the- 
New  York  Symphony  Society  on  January  26,  1921. 

II.  Gagliarda  by  Vincenzo  Galilei.  Allegro  marcato,  D  major, 
3-4.  The  Florentine  manuscript  of  this  piece  bears  the  title  "Polym- 
nia."  Galilei  (born  about  1533  at  Florence;  died  about  1600),  the 
father  of  the  famous  Galileo,  was  a  pupil  of  Zarlino.  An  accomplished 
composer  and  player  on  the  lute  and  violin,  he  published  madrigals 
for  voices,  pieces  for  the  lute,  and  was  the  author  of  "Dialogo  della 
musica  antica  e  della  moderna"  j(1581),  to  which  (1589)  he  added  a 
"Discorso  intorno  alle  opere  di  Messer  Gioseffo  Zarlino  di  Chioggia." 
He  was  one  of  the  Florentine  group  of  gentlemen  who  brought  out  the 
opera  in  their  endeavor  to  revive  Greek  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  recitative.  He  was  the  first  to  join  example  to  theory,  for  he 
set  the  scene  of  Ugolino  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  to  music  and  sang  it, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  viol.  He  did  the  same  with  extracts 
from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Piero  Bardi  in.  a  letter  described 
him  as  a  handsome  man  with  a  passionate  voice,  and  his  Ugolino  scena 
"though  a  little  harsh,  was  expressive  and  had  great  success  with  the 
frequenters  of  the  salon  held  by  Giovanni  Bardi,  Count  of  Vernio,  but 
it  raised  violent  discussions  outside,  and  enraged  the  old.  musicians."  ' 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  for  a  single  voice. 
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The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  bas- 
soons, two  horns,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

For  a  description  of  the  galliard,  and  the  dances  in  the  following 
movements,  see  pages  598-614  in  this  programme  book. 

III.  Villanella  by  an  unknown  composer  who  probably  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Andante  cantabile,  B  minor,  2-4. 
Flute,  oboe,  harp,  and  strings. 

IV.  Passo  Mezzo  and  Mascherado  by  an  unknown  composer. 
Allegro  vivo,  D  major,  2-4.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  clavicembalo,  and  strings. 

Galliard 

This  dance  is  probably  best  known  to  those  who  are  not  musicians 
or  amateurs  of  music  by  the  reference  to  the  dance  in  "Twelfth  Night" 
(act  i.,  scene  3). 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says  to  Sir  Toby  Belch: — 

I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o'  th'  strangest  mind  i'  th'  world;  I  delight 
in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.     Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my 
betters;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.     What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galhard,  knight? 

Sir  And.     'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper.  • 


{BARITONE 

sang  with  success 

BROWN     MEN 

By  ROBERT  BRAINE 

(Bass  or  baritone,  in  G  minor 
40  cents  net) 


At  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  subsequent  recitals 
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Sir  To.     And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to  't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in 
Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  cur- 
tain before  'em?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture?  why  dost 
thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk 
should  be  a  jig;  .  .  .  What  dost  thou  mean?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?  I 
did  think  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a 
galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  damask-color'd  stock.* 
Shall  we  set  about  some  revels? 

Sir  And.     Taurus?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.     What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  born  under  Taurus? 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee  caper:  ha!  higher:  ha, 
ha! — excellent! 

There  is  another  reference  to  the  dance  in  Shakespeare's  plays  in  "King 
Henry  V."  (act  i.,  scene  2),  when  the  Ambassador  of  France  gives  to 
Henry  the  message  of  the  Dolphin  :• — 

The  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  savor  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  naught  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won. 

Some  have  said  that  the  word  "galliard"  comes  from  "gay." 
Johnson  gave  this  derivation  (seventh  edition,  1785):  "Galliard 
[gaillard,  French;  imagined  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaulish  ard,  genius, 
and  gay].  An  active,  nimbly,  spritely  dance."  He  quoted  passages 
from  Shakespeare  in  illustration  and  these  passages  from  Bacon:  "If 
there  be  any  that  would  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to 
take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on;  as  musicians  use  to  do  with  those 
that  dance  too  long  galliards."  '"The  tripla's  and  changing  of  times 
have  an  agreement  with  the  changes  of  motion;  as  when  galliard  time 
and  measure  time  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance."  Johnson  also 
noticed  "galliard,  a  gay,  brisk,  lively  man;  a  fine  fellow";  also  "gail- 
lardise  [French].  Merriment;  exuberant  gaiety";  and  he  quoted  Sir 
Thomas  Browne:  "I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,  and 
I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me:  I  am  no  way  face- 
tious, nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of  company."  All 
these  words,  Johnson  said,  were  obsolete. 

*The  long  stockings  worn  in  Shakespeare's  time  were  called  "stocks." 

"Which  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in," 

as  Drayton  sang.    In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  Petruchio's  lackey  is  described  as  coming  "with 7a 

linen  stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot  hose  on  the  other." 
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Dr.  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary'.'  (Oxford,  1901):  "Gal- 
liard.  Forms,  gaillard  (e,  gal(l)yard  (e,  galiard(e,  galzart,  galyeard 
(galzard,  galzeard,  gagliard),  galliard  [adapted  from  the  Old  French 
and  French  Gaillard,  -art  (modern  French  gaillard) — Provengal  galhart, 
Spanish  gallardo,  Portuguese  galhardo,  Italian  gagliardo,  adj,  of  un- 
known origin.  The  substantive,"  as  used  to  denote  a  dance,  "is  an 
adaption  of  the  French  gaillarde,  properly  the  feminine  of  the  adjective."] 
According  to  Murray,  the  word  "galliard"  has  these  meanings:  A.  1. 
Adjective,  valiant,  hardy,  "stout,"  sturdy  (obsolete  except  in  archaic  use); 
2.  Lively,  brisk,  gay,  full  of  high  spirits,  archaic.  3.  Having  a  gay 
appearance,  spruce,  obsolete:  hence  galliardly  and  galliardness.  B.  1. 
Substantive.  A  man  of  courage  and  spirit,  obsolete.  A  gay  fellow; 
a  man  of  fashion,  archaic.  2.  A  quick  and  lively  dance  in  triple  time. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  English  literature  is  in 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  "The  CasteU  of  Health"  (1533) :  "Vehement  ex- 
ercise is  compounde  of  violent  exercise  and  swifte  when  they  ar  joyned 
togither  at  one  tyme,  as  dansying  of  galyardes."  3.  The  air  to  which 
the  galliard  was  danced,  obsolete.  The  first  appearance  in  English  liter- 
ature of  the  word  with  this  meaning  was  in  Roger  Ascham's  "Toxophilus" 
(1545):  "Whether  .  .  .  these  galiardes  ...  be  lyker  the  musike  of 
the  Lydians  or  the  Dorians,  you  that  be  learned  judge." 

The  galliard  was,  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  what  was 
known  in  France  as  a  "Basse  Danse."  It  was,  in  France  at  least,  un- 
known to  the  common  people,  but  much  in  favor  with  the  gentry. 
It  was  there  danced  to  the  music  of  hautboy  and  tabour.  Tabourot, 
in  his  "Orchesographie"  (1589),  described  it  as  follows:  "Those  in 
the  towns  who  now  dance  the  Gaillarde,  dance  it  tumultuously,  nor 
do  they  attempt  more  than  five  steps.  In  the  beginning  it  was  danced 
more  discreetly:  the  dancer  and  his  damosel,  after  making  their  bows,, 
performed  a  turn  or  two  simply.  Then  the  dancer,  loosing  his  damosel, 
danced  apart  to  the  end  of  the  room.  .  .  .  Young  people  are  apter  to 
dance  it  than  old  fellows  like  me."  The  galliards  most  in  use  were; 
"II  traditore  mi  fa  morire,"  "L'Anthoinette,"  "La  Fatigue,"  "La 
Milanaise,"  "J'aimerais  mieux  mourir  seulette,"  "Si  j'aime  ou  non," 
"L'ennui  qui  me  tourmente,"  and  "Baisons-nous,  ma  belle."    Tabourot 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 
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said  of  this  last,  "We  may  conjecture  that  the  dancers  found  it  agreeable, 
for  it  introduced  a  delectable  variation."  The  Tordion,  or  Tourdion, 
was  not  unlike  the  galliard,  but  its  steps  were  smoother  and  more  gliding. 
The  influence  of  Italy  in  France  was  marked  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Catherine  de  Medicis  had  much  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  gay 
festivals.  "To  the  grave,  rather  sad,  and  monotonous  dances  prevailing 
at  that  period  she  added  others,  more  lively,  which  were  altered  also 
by  the  reform  of  dress  instituted  by  her.  Instead  of  Pa  vane  and  Branle, 
Gaillarde,  Volte,  and  Courante  were  the  fashion.  The  steps  became 
more  jumping  than  gliding;  the  ladies'  gowns  were  shortened,  but  there 
were  as  yet  no  definite  rules  for  dancing  entertainments.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  time  of  perfect  chaos  in  dancing.  Masked  dances  were  held 
to  the  sound  of  psalms,  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  danced  a  Volte  to  the 
air  of  'De  Profundis' !"  Some  say  that  in  the  Tourdion  the  woman  was 
always  held  by  the  hand,  while  in  the  galliard  every  one  danced  alone; 
but  in  a  picture  of  the  galliard  in  the  "Orchesographie"  (1589)  one  man 
is  holding  the  hand  of  a  woman,  while  two  men  are  capering  it  alone, 
and  the  author,  Jean  Tabourot,  who  called  himself  Thoinot-Arbeau, 
mentions  a  "Gaillarde  lyonnaise,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  cavaliers 
changed  damosels  and  took  as  partners  even  the  dames  who  did  not 
dance.  "Here  we  recognize,"  says  de  Menil,  "the  exquisite  courtesy 
of  our  ancestors,  who  by  these  changes  prevented  even  the  least  beauti- 
ful women  from  being  wallflowers  (de  faire  ta-pisserie)."  De  Menil  says 
that,  while  the  ordinary  galliard  had  five  steps,*  there  was  a  kind, 
"La  Milanaise,"  that  had  eleven.  The  Volte  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  galliard. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  looked  skew-eyed  on  the  galliard. 
Praetorius  characterized  it  as  "an  invention  of  the  devil,"  a  dance 
"full  of  shameful  and  obscene  gestures  and  immodest  movements." 

The  galliard  was  not  the  same  as  the  cinquepace,  though  some  have 
confounded  them.  Barnaby  Rich,  in  his  "Farewell  to  Military  Pro- 
fession" (1581),  wrote:  "Our  galliardes  are  so  curious,  that  they  are  not 
for  my  daunsyng  for  thei  are  so  full  of  trickes  and  tournes  that  he  whiche 
hath  no  more  but  the  plaine  sinquepace  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  then 
a  verie  bongler."  Yet  Davis,  in  his  "Poem  on  Dancing,"  might  seem 
to  establish  identity  when  he  describes  the  galliard : — 

But,  for  more  diverse  and  more  pleasing  show, 

A  swift  and  wandring  dance  he  did  invent, 
With  passages  uncertain,  to  and  fro, 

Yet  with  a  certain  answer  and  consent 

To  the  quick  music  of  the  instrument. 
Five  was  the  number  of  the  music's  feet, 
Which  still  the  dance  did  with  five  paces  meet. 

A  gallant  dance,  that  lively  doth  bewray 

A  spirit,  and  a  virtue  masculine, 
Impatient  that  her  house  on  earth  should  stay, 

Since  she  herself  is  fiery  and  divine : 

Oft  doth  she  make  her  body  upward  fine; 
With  lofty  turns  and  capriols  in  the  air, 
Which  with  the  lusty  tunes  accordeth  fair. 

This  capering  served  Bishop  Hall  for  a  doleful  comparison:  "The 
end  of  these  men  is  not  peace.  Woe  is  me,  they  doe  but  dance  a  gal- 
liard over  the  mouth  of  hell,  that  seems  now  covered  over  with  the 

*Naylor  says  there  are  six  steps. 
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"Built  along  totally  different  lines  from  any  other  musical   club. 

"Makes  for  the  musical  education  of  each  member  and  is  intended 
to  create  musical  activities  for  musicians  who  do  not  seek  public 
life." — Musical  Leader. 

"Distinctly  different  from  all  other  musical  clubs  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

"Has— demonstrated  its  usefulness  both  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals."— The  Musician. 

"Praise  to  the  Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish. 

"What  the  club  stands  for:  Opportunity — opportunity  both  for 
the  professional  artist  and  the  amateur. 

"Makes  music  a  social  thing  with  a  wide  public  appeal. 

"A  good  work. 

"Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  its  future  is  now  assured." — 
Musical  Courier. 

"Energetic  and  enterprising.  * 

"Is  making  American  music  history." — Musical  Courier. 

"The  Washington  Heights  idea  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  a  benefit." — Musical  Courier. 

"There  is  no  more  important  work  being  done  anywhere  in  America 
than  the  work  of  this  club." — Musical  Courier. 

"Whenever  a  music  club  undertakes  a  seriously  minded  campaign 
there  is  sure  to  follow  its  endeavors  a  strong  educational  undercurrent. 
New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 
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greene  sods  of  pleasure:  the  higher  they  leape,  the  more  desperate  is 
their  lighting." 

According  to  nearly  all  writers  on  dancing,  antiquarians,  and  com- 
pilers of  dictionaries,  the  galliard  was  a  lively  dance,  yet  Southey,  in 
"The  Doctor,"  quoted  Thomas  Mace,  whose  "Musick's  Monument" 
was  published  in  1676,  as  saying  that  galliards,  being  "grave  and  sober," 
are  performed  in  a  slow  and  large  triple  time.  We  are  unable  to  verify 
this  quotation,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Mace  would  have 
thus  contradicted  the  contemporaneous  and  preceding  testimony. 

From  Thomas  Morley's  "Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical 
Music"  (1597) :  "After  every  pavane  we  usually  set  a  galliard  (that 
is,  a  kind  of  music  made  out  of  the  other),  causing  it  to  go  by  a  meas- 
ure, which  the  learned  call  trochaicam  rationem,  consisting  of  a  long 
and  short  stroke  successively;  for  as  the  foot  trochceus  consisteth  of 
one  syllable  of  two  times,  and  another  of  one  time,  so  is  the  first  of 
these  two  strokes  double  to  the  latter;  the  first  being  in  time  of  a  semi- 
breve,  and  the  latter  of  a  minion.  This  is  a  lighter  and  more  stirring 
kind  of  dancing  than  the  pavane  consisting  of  the  same  number  of 
strains;  and  look  how  many  fours  of  semibreves  you  put  in  the  strain 
of  your  pavane,  so  many  times  six  minims  must  you  put  in  the  strain 
of  your  galliard.*  The  Italians  make  their  galliards  [which  they  term 
salta  relly  (sic)  ]  plain,  and  frame  ditties  to  them  which  in  their  mas- 
caradoes  they  sing  and  dance,  and  many  times  without  any  instruments 
at  all,  but  instead  of  instruments  they  have  courtesans  disguised  in 
men's  apparel,  who  sing  and  dance  to  their  own  songs." 

Sebastien  de  Brossard,  "Dictionnaire  de  Musique."  The  first  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1703.  We  quote  from  the  third  edition: 
"Gagliarda,  that  is  to  say,  Gaillarde,  a  sort  of  dance  whose  tune  is 
nearly  always  in  triple  time.  It  was  also  formerly  called  '  Romanesque/ 
because  it  came  to  us  from  Rome  or  from  Italy." 

Johann  Gottfried  Walther,  "Musikalisches  Lexicon,"  Leipsic, 
1732;  "Gagliarda  (Ital.),  as  though  it  were  Valiarda,  from  the  Latin 
Validus/  strong:  Gaillarde  (gall),  a  merry,  lusty  dance,  whose  com- 
position is  almost  always  in  triple  time.  It  is  also  called  Romanes- 
que, because  it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Rome  (see  Brossard's 
'Dictionary/  and  compare  Taugert's  'Tanzmeister/  lib.  2,  c.  6,  p.  369 
seq.).  A  sort  of  dance  that  one  dances  now  the  length  of  the  room  and 
now  criss-cross,  now  with  dragging  of  the  feet  on  the  ground,  now  with 
•capers." 

Georges  Kastner,  "Paremiologie  musicale,"  Paris,  1862:  "The 
gaillarde  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name.  The  movement  is 
quick  and  the  melody  a  running  one.  It  was  performed  now  in  cut- 
ting capers,  now  in  lowering  oneself  to  the  ground,  now  in  going  the 
length  of  the  hall,  now  in  going  criss-cross.  The  dance  named  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  the  Romanesca,  which  was  invented  in  the  Roman 
campagna,  where  it  is  still  popular,  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  gaillard, 
or  the  gaillarde  itself  in  his  oldest  form.f  Our  fathers  were  very  fond 
of  this  dance  with  its  quick  motions,  and  from  the  popularity  which 
it  enjoyed  came  the  old  proverbial  expression:  'I'll  dance  a  gaillarde 
on  your  belly/  that  is  to  say,  'I'll  trample  you  under  foot.'  " 

*"The  meaning  of  this  in  modern  words  is  simply  that  the  most  correct  Elizabethan  Galliard  was 
made  of  the  same  tune  and  harmony  as  its  own  Pavan,  but  with  the  time  changed  from  Quadruple 
to  Triple." — E.  W.  Naylor. 

fTabourot  says  nearly  the  same  thing  of  the  volte  of  the  Provencals. 
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Dr.  E.  W.  Naylor,  in  his  "Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London, 
1905),  says  with  reference  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Book:  "The  association 
of  certain  dances,  particularly  the  Pavan  followed  by  the  Galliard 
and  preceded  by  a  Prelude,  the  whole  forming  a  series  of  movements 
with  a  certain  connection,  which  is  observed  in  Parthenia  (1611)  and 
the  Fitzwilliam  Book,  presents  us  with  a  most  interesting  phenomenon, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  suite,  with  its  series  of  dance-named  movements, 
all  in  one  key,  and  subsequently  of  the  sonata  of  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  Strauss.  Here,  in  this  Elizabethan  clavier  music, 
we  see  the  thing  at  its  very  beginning,  and  we  realize  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  vile  howlings  and  drum-thumpings  of  a  Central 
African  dance  of  savages  are  in  a  tolerably  close  connection  with  the 
refined  inspirations  of  such  poetical  natures  as  are  represented  by  the 
names  which  I  have  just  referred  to.  It  is  instructive,  sometimes,  to 
be  reminded,  in  the  midst  of  our  spun-sugar  civilization,  of  the  pit 
from  which  we  have  been  digged."  Naylor  refers  elsewhere  to  the 
arrangement  of  pavan  and  galliard  with  a  preludium  preceding  them, 
done  "on  purpose"  by  the  compiler  of  "Parthenia"  (1611),  as  indicating 
that  the  notion  of  a  "suite"  extended  even  further  than  the  mere  relation 
of  a  pavan  and  galliard.  "This  again  is  an  undoubted  hint  of  the  future 
possibility  of  the  dance-named  suite  of  the  early  eighteenth  century." 

Leo  Delibes's  "Scene  du  Bal,"*  a  suite  of  dance  airs  in  the  ancient 
style,  arranged  from  his  music  to  Hugo's  "Le  Roi  s'amuse,"  revived 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  Paris,  November  22,  1882,  opens  with  a 
gaillarde,  D  minor,  "moderato  ben  marcato,"  3-4. 

There  is  a  Gagliardi  in  Bossi's  Intermezzo  Goldoniani  for  strings, 
first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, December  21,  1907. 

The  Villanella 

"Villanella"  is  the  name  given  to  an  Italian  unaccompanied  dance 
part-song,  often  gaily  na'ive,  often  roughly  comic.  Mdrley  said  of  it 
in  his  "Introduction  to  Practicall  Musike"  (1597):  "The  last  degree 
of  grauity  (if  they  have  any  at  all)  is  given  to  the  villanelle,  or  country 
songs,  which  are  made  only  for  the  ditties  sake:  for,  so  they  be  aptly 
set  to  expresse  the  nature  of  the  ditty,  the  composer,  (though  he  were 
never  so  excellent)  will  not  stick  to  take  many  cords  of  one  kind  together, 
for,  in  this  kind  they  think  it  no  fault  (as  being  a  kind  of  keeping  decorum) 
to  make  a  clownish  musick  to  a  clownish  matter:  and  though  many 
times  the  ditty  be  fine  enough,  •  yet  because  it  carrieth  that  name  Vil- 
lanella, they  take  those  disallowances  as  being  good  enough  for  a  plow 
and  cart." 

There  are  Villanelle  of  Kapsberger,  Nenna,  Felis.  Madrigals  by 
Marenzio,  Canzone  by  Feretti,  and  Balletti  of  Gastoldi  differ  only 
in  name.  Jules  Benedict's  "Blest  be  the  home"  is  a  Villanella.  Tele- 
mann's  Villanella  in  his  D  major  Suite  is  in  6-8  time. 

Compan's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  (1787):  "Villanelle.  A  sort 
of  rustic  dance,  with  a  very  gay  tune,  strongly  rhythmed,  fit  to  make 
peasants  dance,  or  to  imitate  their  grotesqueness.  There  are  very 
pretty  Villanelles,  in  most  agreeable  taste.  They  have  ordinarily 
a  first  couplet  which  is  played  simply,  but  afterwards  there  is  a  quantity 

*The  Gaillarde,  Scene  du  Bouquet,  Madrigal,  and  Passepied  from  this  Suite  were  played  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  January  29,  1901,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
The  Pavane  and  Lesquercarde  were  omitted  at  this  performance. 
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Bach 

Concerto  in  E  major  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Soloist:  Albert  Spalding 
Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 


IV.     March  14 
III.     January  31 


Borodin 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

V.     April  11 
Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98  I.     November  29 

Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes  V.     April  11 

a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 

De  Falla 

Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")  II.     January  3 

Piano:  Jesus  Sanroma 
Glazounov 

Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83  IV.     March  14 

Glinka 

Overture  to  "Ruslan  and  Ludmilla"  I.     November  29 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10  III.     January  31 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  No.  13)  II.     January  3 

MOUSSORGSKY 

Prelude  to  "Khovantchina"  I.     November  29 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  III.     January  31 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 

Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20  I.     November  29 

PiABAUD 

"The  Nocturnal  Procession,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 

IV.     March  14 
Ravel 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem  II.     January  3 

Respighi 

Old  Dances  and  Airs  for  the  Lute  (freely  arranged)  V.     April  11 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOV 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo  from  "Tsar  Saltan" 

I.     November  29 
Scriabin 

Prometheus,  a  Poem  of  Fire;  for  Orchestra  and  Piano  with  Organ 

and  Chorus,  Op.  60  V.     April  11 

Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Piano:  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 
Strauss 

"Till    EulenspiegePs    Merry    Pranks,    after    the    Old-fashioned, 

Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  II.     January  3 

Dance  of  Salome  from  "Salome"  IV.     March  14 

Wagner 

Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 


II.     January  3 
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of  variations  or  diminutions.  The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  Vil- 
lanella,  which  signifies  the  same  thing  and  is  derived  from  Villanello, 
peasant,  or  the  Spanish  Vilano." 

Desrat's  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse"  (1895):  "Villanelle.  Ancient 
village  dance  whose  music,  written  in  two  time,  was  very  gay,  recall- 
ing the  branles  of  Poitou.  Being  often  sung,  it  had  ordinarily  a  couplet 
serving  as  an  original  theme  and  returning  at  each  reprise  of  the  dance. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Italian  Villanella,  a  rustic  dance,  and  at  the 
same  time  from  Vilano,  Spanish  for  peasant." 

Passo  Mezzo 

"Florio,  in  his  Italian  Dictionary,  1598,  has  'passamezzo,  a  pas- 
sameasure  in  dancing,  a  cinque  pace';  and  although  the  English  word 
is  corrupt,  the  other  contributes  to  show  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  figure 
of  this  dance,  which  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  making  several  steps 
round  the  ballroom  and  then  crossing  it  in  the  middle.  Brantome  calls 
it  'le  pazzameno  d'ltalie,'  and  it  appears  to  have  been  more  particularly 
used  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  much  in  vogue  with  us  during  Shake- 
speare's time,  as  well  as  the  Pa  van;  and  both  were  imported  either  from 
France,  Spain,  or  Italy."  Francis  Douce's  note  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch  in  "Twelfth  Night":  "Then  he's  a  rogue.  After  a  passy- 
measure,  or  a  pavin,  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue."  Mrs.  Lilly  Grove  in 
her  "Dancing"  makes  this  singular  observation:  "  'A  passy-measure 
pavin'  may,  however,  mean  a  pavin  danced  out  of  tune.  Sir  Toby 
called  the  surgeon  by  this  name  because  he  was  drunk." 

The  Passamezzo,  an  old  Italian  dance,  was  probably  a  variety  of 
that  solemn  dance,  the  Pa  van,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  name  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "passo  e  mezzo,"  a  step  and  a  half. 

A  "Passamezzo  Pavana"  by  William  Byrd  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book.     It  is  followed  by  a  "Galiarda  Passamezzo." 


'Prometheus  :  The  Poem  of  Fiee,"  Op.  60 

Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 

(See  Notes  on  Page  8) 
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Nocturnes:    No.   L,  "Clouds";    No.  II.,   "Festivals";   No.  III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it ;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  .these  nocturnes. 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 

(See  Notes  on  Page  15) 
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1 ...  It  cries  <when  I  feel  like  cry 
ing,  it  sings  joyfully  nvhen  I  feel 
like  singing.   It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  every  mood. 
I  love  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 
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Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams'.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  historv  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%U£MENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Stein  way  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PERSOMMEI 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gundersen,  R.                Pinfield,  C. 
Kassman,  N.                  Cherkassky,  P. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                     Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  £ 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.    ,23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"  (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.   "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675-&  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


J°"       Raymond  &  Whitcomb      ££*.»» 
(vgo  Company  angeles 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 

225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave.,  Manhattan 

J.  LEHRENKRAUSS  &  SON  VICTOR  JACOBSON 

359  Fulton  St.  226  Flatbush  Ave. 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-seventh  season  in  Brooklyn 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  28 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Debussy 


Scriabin 


I.    Nuages. 
II.    F£tes. 


Two  Nocturnes 


;'The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  j  Allegro;    Trio. 

IV.  1  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
•  Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.    It  is  also  wholly 


fictitious. 


* 
*  * 


*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantiquesous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 


YOUR 


No  matter  when,  where  or  how,  let  us  assist  in  planning  an  independent,  all 
expense  tour. 

It  is  the  most  pleasant,  comfortable  and  educational  way. 

TOURS 
To  Bermuda,  Virginia,  Cuba,  Florida,  California,  Hawaii,  etc. 

CRUISES 
To  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Around  the  World,  etc. 
BOOST  BROOKLYN,  PATRONIZE  BROOKLYN'S  OLDEST  TRAVEL  INSTITUTION 


UniYersal^Leliireinikraui 


B-n-a 


Reliable,  Efficient,  Courteous  Travel  Service  Since  1878 

Officially  appointed  Agents  for  all  Trans-Atlantic,  Trans-Pacific  Lines,  Coastwise,  Lake  and  River  Lines. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  vast  experience. 

Best  reservations  at  main  office  rates — no  extras  whatsoever. 


359  FULTON  STREET 

Tel.  Triangle  7000 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Opp.  Borough  Hall 


The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  -l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  c'annot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:   "Venez, 


venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.    II.,    "Festivals";   No.    III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 


Brunswick  Radiola 
No.  160  contains  a 
Super -Heterodyne  re- 
ceiver. It  is  a  handsome 
cabinet,  finished  in  a 
two-tone  Adam  Brown, 
Mahogany  and  Walnut. 
It  has  a  three -spring 
Brunswick  motor,  tone 
modifier  and  six  record 
albums. 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest, the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs 

And  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow 


J\  HAPPY  combination  is  the 
Brunswick  Radiola.  This  splen- 
did instrument  is  capable  of  re- 
producing faithfully  the  best 
recordings  of  the  world's  great 
artists,  and  of  selecting  for  you 
the  choice  of  the  rich  programmes  broad- 
cast every  day  from  the  numerous  stations 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Brunswick-Radiola  Combination  ranges  in  price 
from  $190  to  $650.  Come  see  them  at  A.  U  S. 
Fifth  Floor  -  -  -  Central  Building 


Abraham  &  Straus  inc. 


BROOKLYN 


6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  'and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it ;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain,— 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
indulged  in  whenever 
the  spirit  moves,  if  your 
home  contains  a 

Welte-Mignon 

Reproducing 

Piano 

Obtainable  in  some  of 
the  world's  finest 
makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 


"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54  .  Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 
(Born  at  Moscow,  on  Christmas  Day,  1871*  ;  died  there  on  April  14,  1915.) 

"Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Russian  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  in  New  York,  December  10, 
1908.  Modest  Altschuler  conducted.  It  was  afterwards  performed 
in  Moscow,  when  Mr.  Blumenfeld  conducted,  and  in  1909  at  Lenin- 
grad at  one  of  the  Belai'ev  Symphony  concerts.  It  was  performed  in 
London,  April  4,  1910,  when  Mr.  Koussevitsky  conducted  the  tenth 
concert  of  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra. 

We  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Altschuler  in  1910  for  the  following 
information  about  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy": — 

"While  I  was  in  Switzerland  during  the  summer  of  1907  at  Scriabin's 
villa,  he  was  all  taken  up  with  the  work,  and  I  watched  its  progress 
with  keen  interest.  The  composer  of  the  'Poeme  de  l'Extase'  has  sought 
to  express  therein  something  of  the  emotional  (and  therefore  musically 
•communicable)  side  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Scriabin  is  neither  a 
pantheist  nor  a  theosophist,  yet  his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat 
related  to  each  of  these  schools  of  thought.  There  are  three  divisions 
in  his  Poem:  1.  His  soul  in  the  orgy  of  love;  2.  The  realization  of  a 
fantastical  dream;  3.  The  glory  of  his  own  art." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  subject  of  "Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase"  begins 
where  that  of  "Le  divin  Poeme"  leaves  off.  The  three  divisions  of 
the  latter  symphony,  movements  joined  together  without  a  pause,  are 
"Luttes,"  "Voluptes,"  "Jeu  divin"  (Creative  force  consciously  exercised). 

"Le  Poeme  de  l'Extase,"  which  is  said  "to  express  the  joy  of  un- 
trammelled activity,"  was  completed  in  January,  1908,  in  Switzer- 
land, the  month  of  the  Fifth  Sonata,  which,  it  is  said,  was  written 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  eight  horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  gong, 
bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  and  the  usual  strings. 

_  *  Mrs.  Newmarch  has  given  the  date  December  29,  1871  (O.S.).  Mr.  M.  Montagu-Nathan 
in  "Contemporary  Russian  Composers"  (1917)  says  that  since  Scriabin's  death  it  has  been  established, 
"apparently  beyond  doubt,"  that  he  was  born  on  Christmas  Day,  1871.  Mr.  Montagu-Nathan 
does  not  say  whether  this  date  is  according  to  the  Russian  calendar. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Bulow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand  Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and    that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter.- 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same    phrase,    represented    always    in    a    profoundly   sad    simplicity, 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
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Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
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produces  little   by  little   on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable   im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.     The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
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end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  .reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
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And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  G  luck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

313  Fifth  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 


The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Liggett  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  ivood  and  vvires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 
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\X741helm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  'in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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IN 

THE   INST%U®dENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,'  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergei 

Grover,  H. 
1,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
MuUaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses.                • 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloeofel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C.            Zahn,  F. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  {$175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Carinthia".     $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


rRK       Raymond  &  Whitcomb      £&»>*» 
\go  L/Ompctny  angeles 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 

225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave.,  Manhattan 
J.  LEHRENKRAUSS  &  SON  VICTOR  JACOBSON 

359  Fulton  St.  226  Flatbush  Ave. 


JANUARY  3.  1935  -  BROOKLYN 


This  evening1 s  programme  has  been 
changed,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  as  follows :- 


Haydn.  . 
Wagner  • 
Strauss. 


De  Falla 
Ravel.  . 


Symphony  in  G  major  (No.  13) 
Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 
"Till  Eulenspiegel' s  Merry 
Pranks" 


Suite  from  HE1  Amor  Brujo" 
nLa  Valse" ,  Choregraphic 
Poem 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       -  BROOKLYN 

Thirty-seventh  season  in  Brooklyn 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  2 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Handel  .         .         .  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

I.  (  Overture. 
II.  I  Allegro. 

III.  Air. 

IV.  Allegro  Moderate 

Strauss  ....       "Till  EulenspiegePs  Merry  Pranks,  after 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner, 
in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 

Rachmaninoff        .         .         .    Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte 

with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 
I.    Moderato. 
II.    Adagio  sostenuto. 
III.    Allegro  scherzando. 


De  Falla  .         .     Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 

(Piano,  jEStJs  Sanroma) 
Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening) — The 
Returning  Spirit — Dance  of  Terror  —  The  Magic  Circle 
(Narrative  of  the   Fisherman) — Midnight    (Sorceries) — 
Pantomime — Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (To  dispel  Evil  Spirits) 

Ravel  .....  "La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


SOLOIST 
SERGE]  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  10,  in  D  minor  .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos, 
in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a: tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price 
to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Eeady  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The 
concertos  were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement 
a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are 
played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor 
Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently 
performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts  and  benefits  that  they 
seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property. 
Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  enter- 
tainments were  given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos 


YOUR 


No  matter  when,  where  or  how,  let  us  assist  in  planning  an  independent,  all 
expense  tour. 

It  is  the  most  pleasant,  comfortable  and  educational  way. 

TOURS 
To  Bermuda,  Virginia,  Cuba,  Florida,  California,  Hawaii,  etc. 

CRUISES 
To  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Around  the  World,  etc. 
BOOST  BROOKLYN.  PATRONIZE  BROOKLYN'S  OLDEST  TRAVEL  INSTITUTION 

rersal-Lehrenkrauss  Travel  A_ 

Reliable,  Efficient,  Courteous  Traoel  Service  Since  1 878 

Officially  appointed  Agents  for  all  Trans-Atlantic,  Trans-Pacific  Lines,  Coastwise,  Lake  and  River  Lines. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  vast  experience. 

Best  reservations  at  main  office  rates — no  extras  whatsoever. 

359  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Triangle  7000  Opp.  Borough  Hall 


for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills 
issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of 
'several  concertos  for  different  instruments.' " 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12) ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concerto,  Violin  o  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continue 

I.  Ouverture.  D  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  over- 
ture is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- 
voiced  work,  but  in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 
.  II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked 
theme  is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play 
concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 


^.       Hotels  of  Dlstbvction 


"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28       Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Vienna) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Gurzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It  was 
composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed  there, 
May  6,  1895.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September,  1895. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  was  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune." 
Others  will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old- 
fashioned, — roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggested,  "in  the 
style  of  old-time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder. 
It  is  hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  a  "piece  of  roguery."  As 
Mr.  Krehbiel  well  said:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to  the 
thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indicated, 
not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by  the  paren- 
thetical explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection  exists  between 
roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it  might  be  difficult 
to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard  Strauss  himself, 
who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused  to  provide  the 
composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note  which  might  have 
given  a  clue  to  its  contents."    It  seems  to  us  that  the  puzzle  in  the  title 


Brunswick  Radiola 
No.  160  contains  a 
Super  -  Heterodyne  re- 
ceiver. It  is  a  handsome 
cabinet,  finished  in  a 
two-tone  Adam  Brown, 
Mahogany  and  Walnut. 
It  has  a  three -spring 
Brunswick  motor,  tone 
modifier  and  six  record 
albums. 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs 

And  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow 


l\  HAPPY  combination  is  the 
Brunswick  Radiola.  This  splen- 
did instrument  is  capable  of  re- 
producing faithfully  the  best 
recordings  of  the  world's  great 
artists,  and  of  selecting  for  you 
the  choice  of  the  rich  programmes  broad- 
cast every  day  from  the  numerous  stations 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Brunswick-Radiola  Combination  ranges  in  price 
from  $iqo  to  $650.  Come  see  them  at  A.  y  S. 
Fifth  Floor  -  -  -  Central  Building 


Abraham  &  Straus  mc 


BROOKLYN 


is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attributing  any  intimate  con- 
nection between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo  form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words  the 
thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom 
suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore, 
to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for 
them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which,  in  the 
most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up 
to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is 
strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical 
joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated  in  notation 
three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the  horn  theme 
that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  interval  expressive 
of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530).  Till 
is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — on 
everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or  Till 
Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the  gallows, 
but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies  peacefully 
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in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie  still  and  snug 
in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The  German  name  is 
said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man  sees  his  own  faults  as 
little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness  in  looking  into  a 
mirror." 


concerto,    no.    2,    c   minor,    for   pianoforte    with   orchestra, 
Op.  18 Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  at  Onega,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  New 

York) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  gained  for  him,  in  1904,  the  Glinka 
prize  of  500  roubles  founded  by  the  publisher  Mitrofan  Petrowitsch 
Belaieff.    Dedicated  to  N.  Dahl,  the  concerto  was  published  in  1901. 

The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,*  when  Raoul  Pugno  was  the 
pianist.  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  played  the  concerto  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1909;  at  New  York, 
November  13,  1909.  This  was  during  his  first  visit  to  the  United  States, 
but  his  first  appearance  as  a  pianist  in  this  country  was  when  he  gave  a 
recital  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  November  4,  1909. 


"El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")     .    .    Manuel  de  Falla 
(Born  at  Cadiz,  November  23,  1876;  now  living) 

This  "gitaneria"  (Gypsy  life)  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  a  choreo- 
graphic fantasy  with  voice  and  small  orchestra,  book  by  Gregorio 
Martinez  Sierra,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  in  April, 
1915,  with  the  Sefiora  Pastora  Imperio  assisting,  f  A  concert  version 
was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916,  E.  Fernandez- Arbos  t  conductor, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica. 

This  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Paris  at  his  concert  of 
May  8,  1924. 

There  were  five  stage  performances  of  the  ballet  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre  in  Antwerp,  February  23,  26,  March  4,  9,  13,  1924. 

The  .first  performances  of  the  Suite  in  the  United  States  were  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  April  15,  17,  1922. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  17,  1924. 

The  Philadelphia  Program  Book,  edited  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  con- 
tained these  paragraphs: 

*Tina  Lerner  played  this  concerto  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society, 
November  12,  1908.  (It  was  her  first  appearance  in  this  country.)  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  it 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  December  3,  1908. 

f'The  composer  suppressed  the  spoken  and  sung  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,  and  made 
of  it  a  symphonic  suite,  'semi-Arabian'  in  style."     Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Music  of  Spain." 

JHe  was  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  season  of  1903-04.  He  played 
his  "Tango"  with  the  orchestra  on  October  24,  1903.  Arbos  was  also  leader,  that  season,  of  the  Arbos 
Quartet,  being  associated  with  Messrs.  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Krasselt.  For  many  years  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
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"According  to  an  authorized  statement,  -'the  composer,  whose  feeling 
for  and  command  of  his  country's  folk-music  are  well  known,  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  write  true  gypsy  music  by  restricting  himself 
to  instrumental  dances  alone,  and  without  resorting  to  the  gypsies' 
most  characteristic  feature :  their  songs.  But  he  has  by  no  means  used 
actual  folk-melodies;  every  song  is  his  own  invention,  and  it  is  his 
particular  glory  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  actual  popular  material.'  (M.  Jean-Aubry 
referred  to  the  thematic  material  of  this  work  as  'built  on  rhythms, 
modes,  cadences,  or  forms  inspired  by  but  never  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Andalusian  folk-song.  .  .  .  We  should  be  wrong  to  see  in 
de  Falla  nothing  but  an  "evoker"  of  picturesque  Spain.  He  is  rather 
a  poet  of  Spanish  emotion.') 

"Here  is  the  official  synopsis  of  the  action  of  'El  Amor  Brujo': 

"Candelas,  a  young,  very  beautiful,  and  passionate  woman,  has  loved  a  wicked, 
jealous  and  dissolute  but  fascinating  and  coaxing  gypsy.  Although  having  led  a 
very  unhappy  life  with  him,  she  has  loved  him  intensely  and  mourned  his  loss,  unable 
ever  to  forget  him.  Her  memory  of  him  is  something  like  a  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid, 
gruesome  and  maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  man 
may  not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues  to  love  her  in  his 
fierce,  shadowy,  faithless  and  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself  become  a  prey  to  her 
thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spectre;  yet  she  is  young,  strong 
and  vivacious.    Spring  returns,  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of  Carmelo. 

"Carmelo,  a  handsome  youth,  enamoured  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  Candelas, 
not  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but  the  obsession 
of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclination.  When  Carmelo  approaches  her 
and  endeavors  to  make  her  share  in  his  passion,  the  Spectre  returns  and  terrifies 
Candelas,  whom  he  separates  from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the  kiss  of 
perfect  love. 

"Carmelo  being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as  if  bewitched, 
and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  around  her  like  malevolent  and  foreboding 
bats.  But  this  evil  spell  must  be  broken,  and  Carmelo  thinks  he  has  found  a  remedy. 
He  had  once  been  the  comrade  of  the  gypsy  whose  spectre  haunts  Candelas.  He 
knows  that  the  dead  lover  was  the  typically  faithless  and  jealous  Andalusian  gallant. 
Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death,  his  fancy  for  beautiful  women,  he  must 
be  attacked  on  his  weak  side  and  thus  diverted  from  his  posthumous  jealousy,  in 
order  that  Carmelo  may  exchange  with  Candelas  the  perfect  kiss  against  which  the 
sorcery  of  love  cannot  prevail. 

"Carmelo  persuades  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty  gypsy  girl,  the  friend 
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New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 
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of  Candelas,  to  feign  acceptance  of  the  Spectre's  addresses.  Lucia,  for  love  of  Can- 
delas  and  out  of  feminine  curiosity  agrees.  Carmelo  returns  to  make  love  to  Candelas, 
and  the  Spectre  intervenes  .  .  .  but  he  finds  the  charming  little  gypsy,  and  neither 
can  nor  will  resist  the  temptation,  not  being  experienced  in  withstanding  the  allure- 
ments of  a  pretty  face.  He  makes  love  to  Lucia,  cajoling  and  imploring  her,  and  the 
coquettish  young  gypsy  almost  brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo 
succeeds  in  convincing  Candelas  of  his  love,  and  life  triumphs  over  death  and  over 
the  past.  The  lovers  at  last  exchange  the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Spectre,  who  perishes,  definitely  conquered  by  love — Love  the  Magician."* 


The  music  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
glockenspiel,  piano  and  strings,  with  an  English  horn  to  replace  the 
voice  parts  in  certain  passages. 

Mr.  Leigh  Henry  {Daily  Telegraph,  London,  May  28,  1921)  wrote 
of  this  "gitaneria"  as  follows:  "It  penetrates  to  the  abstract  essentials 
of  Spanish  sonorities  and  rhythms,  much  affinity  to  the  spiritual  impulse 
of  Stravinsky's  'Sacre  du  Printemps'  being  evident,  though  matter 
and  method  differ  greatly  in  each  work.  Here  are  less  the  expressed, 
externally-recognizable  elements  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  with 
its  consequent  folk-modal  and  rhythmic  peculiarities,  which  absorb 
the  composer's  attention,  than  the.  elemental .  .  .  racial  consciousness. 
With  it  De  Falla  propounds  a  new  directness  and  objectivity  of  method 
in  the  music  of  his  race,  a  new  primitivism  in  representation  which 
pays  less  attention  to  grace  of  color  and  external  detail  of  form  than  to 

♦Compare  with  this,  incidents  in  Anatole  France's  "Histoire  Comique." 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 
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the  .  .  .  dynamic  essentials  in  which  are  concentrated  the  emotional 
impulses  which  reach  into  the  fundamental  being  of  his  race." 

His  fellow  countryman  Joaquin  Turina  wrote  (the  Chesterian,  London, 
May,  1920):  "We  can  trace  the  artist  returning  to  his  own  country, 
after  several  years  spent  in  Paris,  with  a  firmly  set-up  dogma  of  esthetical 
principles.  But,  strange  to  say,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstance  or 
other,  the  singularity  of  this  work  is  that,  although  it  bears  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  its  composer,  it  gives  the  impression  of  something 
very  fierce  and  elemental,  an  illustration  of  primitive  gypsy  pride.  This 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  the  adorning  of  his  musical  forms  and  with  the  shaping  of 
his  phrases,  chord  for  chord,  or  note  for  note.  It  will  be  owing  to  this 
peculiar  quality  that  'El  Amor  Brujo'  will  remain  an  exotic  creation 
of  great  value  among  all  that  Manuel  de  Falla  has  done." 
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"Tije  Waltz,"  A  Choregraphic  Poem  .      .    Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 
(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  living  near  Paris) 

"La  Valse,"  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert,  a  painter  who  designed  the 
scenes  for  Richard  Strauss's  "Legend  of  Joseph,"  produced  in  Paris 
(May  14,  1914),  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  castanets,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  crotales,* 
two  harps,  and  strings.  The  indication  of  tempo  is  "Movement  of  a 
Viennese  waltz."     The  score  was  published  in  1921. 

This  argument  is  printed  in  the  score : — 

"Whirling  clouds  give  glimpses,  through  rifts,  of  couples  waltz- 
ing. The  clouds  scatter  little  by  little.  One  sees  an  immense  hall 
peopled  with  a  twirling  crowd.  The  scene  is  gradually  illuminated. 
The  light  of  the  chandeliers  bursts  forth  fortissimo.  An  Imperial 
Court  about  1855." 

When  "La  Valse"  was  played  in  Paris  for  the  first  time-at  a  Lamoureux 
concert,  December  12,  1920,  the  music  suggested  to  the  critic,  Raymond 

*The  crotalum  (from  Greek,  Krotalon)  was  a  rattle,  whether  of  split  reed,  pottery,  or  metal, 
a  sort  of  Castanet.  It  has  also  been  defined  as  consisting  of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which  were 
shaken  in  the  hand.  The  word  "crotal"  in  Irish  antiquities  was  applied  to  a  small  globular  or  pear- 
shaped  bell  or  rattle.  "Wotton  in  his  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Musical  Terms  defines  "crotales"  as  a 
species  of  clapper,  usually  made  of  wood.  They  have  been  used  by  Massenet  and  other  composers. 
For  a  long  and  learned  description  of  the  "Krotalon"  see  F.  A.  Lampe  "De  Cymbalis  Veterum"  (Utrecht, 
1703). 

As  employed  by  Ravel  in  "The  Waltz"  the  crotales  are  to  be  taken  as  small  cymbals  a  little  thicker 
than  those  known  as  antique. 
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Schwab,  "the  atmosphere  of  a  Court-ball  of  the  Second  Empire,  at 
first  a  frenzy  indistinctly  sketched  by  the  pizzicati  of  double-basses, 
then  transports  sounding  forth  the  full  hysteria  of  an  epoch.  To 
the  graces  and  languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish 
with  some  Prud'homme  exclaiming:  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.'  There 
is  a  certain  threatening  in  this  bacchanale,  a  drunkenness,  as  it  were, 
warning  itself  of  its  decay,  perhaps  by  the  dissonances  and  shock  of 
timbres,  especiaDy  the  repeated  combinations  in  which  the  strings 
grate  against  the  brass." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Alfredo  Casella,  the  celebrated  composer 
and  pianist,  for  the  following  information. 

"The  Waltz"  was  sketched  by  Ravel  during  the  war  and  completed 
in  1920.  The  themes  employed  are  of  the  Viennese  nature.  "The 
Waltz"  was  composed  with  the  thought  of  a  dance-production,  but 
Ravel  had  no  exact  idea  of  a  choregraphic  production.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1920,  Ravel  and  Casella  played  an  arrangement  for  two  piano- 
fortes at  a  concert  of  the  Schoenberg-Musikverein  in  Vienna. 

"The  poem  i^  a  sort  of  triptych: — 

"a.  The  birth  of  the  waltz.  (The  poem  begins  with  dull  rumors — 
as  in  'Rheingold'  and  from  this  chaos  gradually  takes  form  and 
development.) 

"6.     The  waltz. 

"c.     The  apotheosis  of  the  waltz." 


The  Way  To  Sing 

ProschoWsky 

MME.  GALLI-CURCI  writes: 

"This  book  is  written  with  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Voice  and  its 
use,  and  coincides  with  my  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Its  perusal  would  benefit 
every  student  of  singing." 

$2.00  Postpaid 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO.,  Boston 

221  COLUMBUS  AVENUE 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Hostim 
^gmptjottg  (irdjeaira's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical 
and  descriptive  notes  on  all  works  per- 
formed during  the  season  ("musically 
speaking,  the  greatest  art  annual  of 
to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE,  $5.00        SYMPHONY  HALL 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


7  9  <g  CAMPHORATED  r&  IC?  M  BTP  IT  IE?  K>   If  if9  TC? 

1      21  SAPONACEOUS  U  £L  1%    I    I  3?   fO  (L*  JCa 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


PIANIST    AND    TEACHER 

TECHNIQUE       .      INTERPRETATION      -      REPERTOIRE 
310  W.  95th  Street  New  York  City  Riverside   2632 


LA  FORGE -BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching.  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 


•LI 


509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Pianofortes 

furnish  the  greatest  piano  value  to  be 
found  in  the  world  today. 

They  contain  improvements  which  are  epoch-making  in 
their  importance,  and  are  the  last  word  in  artistic  piano 
building.  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  musically  the  mosb  beautiful  the  world  has  known 
and  their  unique  construction,  embodying  the  Mason  & 
Hamlin  Tension  Resonator,  gives  them  an  imperishable 
tone. 

MASON    &     HAMLIN    CO. 

313  Fifth  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 


.  The  regulations  rf  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Liggett  Drug  Co..  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenuj. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC      .         .         .        BROOKLYN 

Friday  Evening,  January  30,  at  8.15 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the   Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn 
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BOSTON 
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ORCHESTRH 
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)RTY-FOURTH 
SEASON 
J924-J925 


progr?w\e: 


"...  Your  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  ivith  my  warmest  greetings  that 
I  wish  you  the  great  success  iuhich 
your  instrument  deserves.  " 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings^  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin. 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

ialtarin 


CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVER 


CHICAGO 
ST.*LOUIS 
DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


rrogramme  ©f  tee 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%U&4ENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  "well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Arid  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Vi 

OLINS. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton, 
Sauvlet,  H. 

r. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Semiger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langend 
Marjollei 

:en,  J. 
,L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  f 

t. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons, 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  ] 

?m 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Tlmpan 

c.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 


Madeira 
Morocco 

I  Spain 
Algeria 

I  Riviera 


Rome 
Venice 


Vecchia 


\  Italy 


■  Jugo-Slavia 
Greece 

■  Turkey 
Syria 

Palestine 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB  announce 

A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  We  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 

Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the    Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 
The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 

urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 

LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan 

J.  LEHRENKRAUSS  &  SON  VICTOR    JACOBSON 

359  Fulton  Street  226  Flatbush  Avenue 

26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


Funchal 

Tangier 

Gibralta 

Granada 

Algiers 

Monte  Carlo 

Nice 

Pisa 

Naples 

Leghorn 

Civita 

Ragusa 

Cattaro 

Athens 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Haifa     Jaffa 

Port  Said 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Naples 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

(for  Paris) 

^Sffioa)}  England 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
itinerary  ever  oflered  by  any  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 
winter  or  in  summer). 


J  Egypt 
}  Italy 
France 
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Thirty-seventh  season  in  Brooklyn 
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Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  30 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.        .         .         .         .       Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 

I.    Allegro  moderato. 
II.    Andante  lento  moto. 
III.    Allegro. 

Liszt     .  ...  104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Accompaniment 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Busoni) 

Berlioz  .         .         .         Air,  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  from 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt" 

Debussy  .         .         .         ■       j  b    Danse         (  Orchestrated  by  Ravel 


Tchaikovsky  ....     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST 
ROLAND  HAYES 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
5 


concekto,   d  major,   for  orchestra:  arranged   by  maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op    8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,   Op.   7; 


YOUR 


No  matter  when,  where  or  how,  let  us  assist  in  planning  an  independent,  all 
expense  tour. 

It  is  the  most  pleasant,  comfortable  and  educational  way. 

TOURS 
To  Bermuda,  Virginia,  Cuba,  Florida,  California,  Hawaii,  etc. 

CRUISES 
To  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Around  the  World,  etc. 

BOOST  BROOKLYN.  PATRONIZE  BROOKLYN'S  OLDEST  TRAVEL  INSTITUTION 


Reliable,  Efficient,  Courteous  Travel  Service  Since  1 878 

Officially  appointed  Agents  for  all  Trans-Atlantic,  Trans-Pacific  Lines,  Coastwise,  Lake  and  River  Lines. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  vast  experience. 

Best  reservations  at  main  office  rates — no  extras  whatsoever. 


359  FULTON  STREET 

Tel.  Triangle  7000 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Opp.  Borough  Hall 


Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.    It  has  been  shown  that  the 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 
orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 
and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs 
And  silently  steal  away. 


-Longfellow 
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Abraham  &  Straus  mc 
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than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 
have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which  Haydn 
may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 
formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 
of  the  modern  musical  style." 


The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
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THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
indulged  in  whenever 
the  spirit  moves,  if  your 
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the  world's  finest 
makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  for  Voice  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,    October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886) 

"Tre  Sonette  di  Petrarca,"  "Benedetto  sia  '1  giorno,"  "Io  vidi  in 
terra  angelici  costumi,"  and  "Pace  non  trovo"  for  voice  and  piano 
accompaniment,  were  sketched  in  Italy  by  Liszt  in  1838.  They  were 
Nos.  47,  104,  123.  He  revised  them  in  1846-47.  Another  revision, 
this  time  with  German  text,  was  published  in  1882.  One  of  the  Sonnets 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Liszt's  third  concert  in  Vienna  in  1846. 
Wilhelm  Posse,  harpist,  made  a  transcription  of  the  Sonnets  which 
was  performed  at  Weimar  in  1884. 
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SONNET    OF    PETRARCH 

Pace  non  trovo,  e  non  ho  da  far  guerra; 
E  temo  e  spero,  ed  ardo  e  son  un  ghiaccio; 
E  volo  sopra  '1  cielo  e  giaccio  in  terra; 
E  nullo  stringo  e  tutto  '1  mondo  abbraccio. 

Tal  m'  ha  in  prigion,  che  non  m'  apre,  ne  sera; 
Ne  per  suo  mi  ritien,  ne  scioglie  '1  laccio; 
E  non  m'  uccide  Amor,  e  non  mi  sferra; 
Ne  mi  vuol  vivo,  ne  mi  traa  d'  impaccio. 

Veggio  senz'  occhi,  e  non  ho  lingua  e  grido; 
E  bramo  di  perir,  e  chieggio,  e  chieggio  aita; 
Ed  ho  in  odio  me  stesso,  ed  amo,  ed  amo  altrui; 
Pascomi  di  dolor,  piangendo  rido; 

Egualmente  mi  spiace  morte  e  vita,  egualmente  mi 

spiace  morte  e  vita. 
In  questo  stato  son,  Donna,  per  Vui,  in  questo  stato, 

in  questo  stato  son  per  Vui,  O  Laura,  per  Vui. 

No  peace  I  find,  yet  to  war  have  no  power; 
Both  fearful  and  hopeful  I  burn,  tho'  I  be  freezing; 
I  soar  above  the  clouds,  and  earthward  I  cower; 
Lay  hold  on  nothing,  tho'  all  the  world  embracing. 
His  pris'ner,  Love,  neither  holds  me  nor  frees  me; 
Nor  my  bonds  will  he  loose,  nor  yet  detain  me; 
Love  will  not  end  my  life,  nor  yet  unchain  me, 
No  joy  allow  me,  nor  from  grief  release  me. 
Sightless  I  see  thee,  and  ever  voiceless  my  moaning, 
And  tho'  I  long  to  die,  I  crave,  I  crave,  assistance; 
I  hold  in  horror  my  own  self,  to  other  love  I  flee : 
On  my  sorrows  I  feast,  and  laugh  while  groaning; 
In  like  measure  I  scorn  both  death  and  existence. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  Lady,  by  thee. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  O  Laura,  by  thee.* 

The  orchestration  by  Ferruccio  Busoni  of  the  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment was  made  in  December,  1907,  at  Venice:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
harp,  and  strings. 

*The  English  version  by  Henry  G.  Chapman  is  here  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer. 
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Conservatories  of  Music  and  Educational  Institutions. 
Refinement  in  design  of  caje  and  its  perfect  musical 
expression  makes  it  trulv  the  Aristocrat  of  Pianodom 
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"Built  along  totally  different  lines  from  any  other  musical   club. 

"Makes  for  the  musical  education  of  each  member  and  is  intended 
to  create  musical  activities  for  musicians  who  do  not  seek  public 
life." — Musical  Leader. 

"Distinctly  different  from  all  other  musical  clubs  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

"Has—demonstrated  its  usefulness  both  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals."— The  Musician. 

"Praise  to  the  Washington  Heights  Musical  Club  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish. 

"What  the  club  stands  for:  Opportunity — opportunity  both  for 
the  professional  artist  and  the  amateur. 

"Makes  music  a  social  thing  with  a  wide  public  appeal. 

"A  good  work. 

"Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  its  future  is  now  assured." — 
Musical  Courier. 

"Energetic  and  enterprising. 

"Is  making  American  music  history." — Musical  Courier. 

"The  Washington  Heights  idea  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  a  benefit." — Musical  Courier. 

"There  is  no  more  important  work  being  done  anywhere  in  America 
than  the  work  of  this  club." — Musical  Courier. 

"Whenever  a  music  club  undertakes  a  seriously  minded  campaign 
there  is  sure  to  follow  its  endeavors  a  strong  educational  undercurrent. 
New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 
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"The   Repose    of   the   Holy   Family,"    from    "The   Flight   into 
Egypt"       Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere),  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869) 

'  On  November  12,  1850,  at  the  Saint-Cecilia  Hall,  Paris,  Berlioz 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Philharmonic  Society  of  Paris. 
The  programme  was  composed  of  his  own  works.  One  of  the  composi- 
tions, then  performed  for  the  first  time,  was,  "Adieu  des  Bergers  a  la 
Sainte  Famille,  Chanson  en  chceur  de  la  Tuite  en  Egypte/  mystere 
de  Pierre  Ducre,  execute  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  1679."*  This  was 
one  of  Berlioz's  little  jokes.  He  told  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  write 
the  music  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Ella,  director  of  the  Musical 
Union,  London.  This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  score  of  "La  Fuite  en 
Egypte,"  which,  dedicated  to  Ella,  was  published  by  Richault,  Paris, 
in  1852.  Berlioz  wrote  to  Liszt  that  the  fragments  attributed  to  the 
imagined  Ducre^  chapel-master,  were  the  result  of  "a,  little  joke  which 
I  made  at  the  expense  of  our  good  gendarmes  of  French  criticism.  .  .  . 
I  made  them  hear  twice  'The  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds'  by  this  ancient 

*This    "Farewell    of   the    Shepherds"    was   skilfully   transcribed   for   the    organ   by    Alexandre 
Guilmant. — Ed. 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique-^-is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appointment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 
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TRAVELCGUES 
FOR     1924-25 


M-m~Z~   U.ll     ACADEMY 
usic  jrrall  of  music 

5  WEDNESDAY  MATINEES 

AT  3.30 

5  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS 

AT  8.15 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  27. 
SINGLE    TICKETS   will   be   on   sale  on  and  after  WEDNESDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 4. 

Tickets  to  Members: 

Course $2.50  $3.50        $4.50        $5.50 

Single 50c.  77c.        $1.00        $1.50 

Tickets  to  Non-Members: 

Course $3:00  $4.50        $5.50        $6.50 

Single 77c.  $1.00        $1.25        $1.75 

PLUS  TAX,  10%,  except  on  50  cent  seats 

MAIL  ORDERS  accompanied  by  cheque,  made  payable  to  Brooklyn  Institute, 
will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their  receipt  after  the  opening  sale.  Tickets  will 
be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self- 
addressed  envelope. 
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master,  and  after  they  had  raved  over  the  old  school  and  the  pure  and 
simple  style,  I  named  myself  and  sold  my  score  to  Richault."  The 
critics  were  all  deceived  except  possibly  L£on  Kreutzer,  who  wrote  in 
La  Gazette  Musicale:  "It  seemed  to  me  very  pretty  and  the  modulations 
very  happy  for  a  period  when  one  scarcely  modulated  at  all." 

"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  was  first  performed  at  Baden 
in  August,  1852.  Then  followed  performances  at  London  (May,  1853, 
Gardoni,  tenor),  Frankfort  (August,  1853),  Brunswick  (October,  1853, 
Schmetzler,  tenor).  Soon  after  he  composed  the  "Farewell  of  the 
Shepherds,"  Berlioz  added  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "a  little  fugued  overture  for  a  small  orchestra, 
in  an  innocent  manner."  Thus  arranged,  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 
as  a  whole  was  first  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  10,  1853,  when 
the  tenor  was  Schneider.  Berlioz  conducted  all  those  performances. 
When  the  'work  as  a  whole  was  first  heard  in  Paris,  December  18,  1853. 
the  tenor  was  Chapron  of  the  Opera  Comique. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt"  afterwards  formed  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  "Childhood  of  Christ,"  a  sacred  trilogy;  the  first  part  being 
"Herod's  Dream";  the  third,  "The  Arrival  at  Sal's."  The  whole  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  December  10,  1854,  at  Paris,  when 
Berlioz  conducted,  and  Charles  Battaille  sang  the  music  of  the  narrator. 

Allegretto  grazioso,  6-8.     The  text  of  Berlioz  is  as  follows: — 
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Les  Pelerins  etant  venus 
En  un  lieu  de  belle  apparence, 
Ou  se  trouvaient  arbres  touffus 
Et  de  l'eau  pure  en  abondance, 
Saint  Joseph  dit:  "Arr&tez-vous ! 
Pres  de  cette  claire  fontaine, 
Apres  si  longue  peine, 
Ici  reposons-nous." 

L'Enfant  Jesus  dormait. 

Pour  lors  Sainte  Marie, 

ArrStant  l'ane,  repondit : 

"Voyez  ce  beau  tapis  d'herbe  douce  et  fleurie, 

Le  Seigneur  pour  mon  fils  au  desert  l'etendit." 

Puis  s'etant  assis  sous  l'ombrage 

De  trois  palmiers  au  vert  feuillage. 

L'ane  paissant,  l'enfant  dormant. 

Les  sacres  voyageurs  quelque  temps  sommeillerent. 

Berces  par  des  songes  heureux, 

Et  les  anges  du  ciel,  a  genoux  autour  d'eux. 

Le  divin  Enfant  adorerent.     Alleluia!* 

The  following  translation  into  English  was  made  by  John  Bernhoff 
for  the  sumptuous  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  edition  of  Berlioz's  works  edited 
by  Malherbe  and  Weingartner : — 

Now  when  the  pilgrims,  tired  and  faint,  halted  at  the  wayside  in  a  pleasant  place, 
where  trees  afforded  sheltering  shade  and  cool,  clear  water  flowed  in  abundance, 
thus  spake  Joseph:  "Here  let  us  stay!  Near  this  cool,  refreshing  desert  spring, 
faint  after  a  weary  journey,  here,  then,  let  us  rest."  The  infant  Jesus  slept.  And 
Mary,  while  she  held  the  ass's  bridle,  spake  and  said:  "Lo!  now  behold  this  carpet 
of  flowers  and  sweet  grasses;  'tis  the  Lord  hath  spread  it  here  for  my  son  in  the 
desert."  And  they  lay  them  down  and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  sheltering  palm- 
trees.  The  ass  did  graze,  the  infant  slept,  and  the  parents  reposed  with  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  dreams  peaceful  and  joyous  they  dream  while  angels  from  Heaven  o'er 
them  vigil  keep,  worshipping  on  bended  knees  the  Holy  Child.    Alleluia! 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  and 
strings. 

*Berlioz  wrote  the  last  ten  measures  "Alleluia!"  for  "eight  voices  of  unseen  angels,  four  sopranos 
and  four  contraltos."  Where  there  is  no  chorus,  the  tenor  will  sing  the  ten  measures  of  the  first 
soprano. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONT%ALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 
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effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
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recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Sarabande  and  Dance  for  Pianoforte,  orchestrated  by  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Debussy,  born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  on  August  22,  1862,  died  at  Paris, 
on  March  26,  1918.  Ravel,  born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr6nees,  on  March  7, 
1875,  is  living  near  Paris) 

This  Sarabande,  the  second  of  three  pieces  "Pour  le  Piano" — Prelude, 
Sarabande,  Toccata — was  composed  in  1901.  The  pianoforte  piece 
was  first  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  Paris  by  Ricardo 
Vines,  on  January  11,  1902. 

"Danse"  for  the  pianoforte  was  composed  in  1890,  the  year  of  Reverie, 
Ballade,  Valse  romantique,  Suite  bergamasque,  Nocturne — all  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  the  songs  "Cinq  poemes  de  Ch.  Baudelaire." 

The  Saraband  was  a  stately  dance,  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
once  popular  in  Spain,  France,  and  England.  In  Spain,  where  it  made 
its  appearance  at  Seville,  it  was  at  first  danced  with  songs  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  clergy,  Cervantes,  and  others  attacked  it.  At  the  end 
of  Philip  IPs  reign,  it  was  suppressed.  It  made. its  way  to  the  French 
court.  Later,  it  served  as  a  slow  movement  in  Suites,  and  was  written 
either  in  the  major  or  minor  key,  in  3-2  or  3-4  time,  and  was  strongly 
accented. 

These  pianoforte  pieces  were  orchestrated  for  Mr.  Koussevitzy  who 
brought  them  out  at  one  of  his  concerts  in  Paris.  The  scores  were 
published  in  1923. 


A  NEW  SERIES  OF  50-CENT  BOOKS 

The  first  issues  in  a  series  of  high  class  volumes  at  a  remarkably  low  price.  There 
is,  however,  nothing  cheap  about  them  except  the  cost.  They  are  books  that  every 
teacher  can  use,  will  use,  must  use. 

MINIATURE  CLASSICS,  Volume  1  (Bach  and  Handel) 
MINIATURE  CLASSICS,  Volume  2  (Haydn  and  Mozart) 

In  the  works  of  the  great  composers  are  found  smaller  pieces  which  are  melodious  and 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  their  genius  no  less  than  their  most  elaborate  compositions. 
These  two  volumes,  thus  selected,  are  indispensable  for  their  musical  beauty  and  their 
technical  value. 

TEN  RUSSIAN  PIANO  PIECES 

Playable  and  pleasing  numbers  from  celebrated  composers,  including  such  favorites 
as  Cui's  Orientale,  the  Song  of  India,  Volga  Boatmen 's  Song,  etc. 

List  price  of  the  above  three  books,  50  cents  each,  net 


Contents  lists  Free  on  request 


DITSON  COMPANY,  boston  10 
178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tchaikovsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Via'.ka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  (Tchaikovsky)  could  be  alone," — 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tchaikovsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists,  to 
enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country— upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tchaikovsky,  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe  'I  should  like  to  be 
buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch.  in  her  translation  of  Modeste  s  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10).  i  ■ 
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In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  air  American  manager 
Who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although'  I  am  not 
Very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
Very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tchaikovsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly  from 
a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were  delighted 
with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had  grave  doubts, 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad. 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,   something   superfluous,    patchy,    and   insincere,   which   the 
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public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians ;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement  of  Hamburg,  calls 
for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  to  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  iv  oo  d  and  -wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 
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VJIyHlhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of-  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%UZMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PEESOl 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. ' 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

The  first  fully-rounded  summer  cruise  with  a  list  of  ports  that  overshadows 
all  other  cruises.  Thirty  ports  and  cities  including  many  shore  excursions. 
Sailing  on  the  new,  magnificent  20,000-ton  Orient  liner  "Oronsay,"  designed 
for  Mediterranean  service  and  luxuriously  comfortable.     All  outside  rooms. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE"— June  30,  37  days,  $725  and  up. 

Our  fifth  sails  on  the  popular  Cunarder  "Franconia,"  to  visit  Iceland,  the 

majestic  Fjords,    Norway,   Sweden,    Denmark,   Holland,    France,    England. 

SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  Twenty-four  Tours.  8  to  12  weeks. 
Leaving  from  May  to  August  —  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,   France,   Germany,    Switzerland,    Italy,    Austria,    Czechoslovakia. 

LITERATURE  AND  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue,  Manhattan 


J.  LEHRENKRAUSS  &  SON 

359  Fulton  Street 


VICTOR    JACOBSON 

226  Flatbush  Avenue 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


Thirty-seventh  season  in  Brooklyn 


Bosfc 


Forty.fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  13 

AT  8.15 


Boccherini 


PROGRAMME 

Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 


I.  Allegro  non  molto. 

II.  Andante  amoroso. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Presto  non  tanto. 

Dukas   .        .        .        .        .        .        .      "The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem" 


Bach 


I.    Allegro. 

II.    Adagio. 

III.    Allegro. 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  major 


Rabaud 


Strauss 


"The  Nocturnal  Procession,"  Symphonic 
Poem  (after  Lenau) 

Dance  of  Salome  from  "Salome" 


SOLOIST 
ALBERT  SPALDING 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
5  n 


Symphony,  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 Luigi  Boccherini 

(Born  at  Lucca,  on  January  14,  1740  *;  died  at  Madrid  on  May  28,  1805) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  out  this  symphony  in  Paris  at  his  concert 
on  October  25,  1923.  The  programme  also  included  Strauss's  "Till 
Eulenspiegel,"  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du 
Printemps." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ganz  conductor,  on  December 
15,  1922. 

The  symphony  is  scored,  for  four  flutes,  four  horns,  and  strings.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Sondheimerf,  suggests  that  there  should  be  twelve  first 
violins,  twelve  second  violins,  five  or  six  violas,  four  violoncellos,  and 
three  double  basses. 

The  programme-book  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  con- 
tained the  following  note : 

"Boccherini's  Symphony  in  C  major  is  the  third  of  six  symphonies 

♦This  date  is  given  by  the  painstaking  and  accurate  biographer,  L.  Picquot.  Riemann  and  Grove 
give  the  date  February  19,  1743. 

fSondheimer,  born  at  Mayence  on  February  6,  1881;  studied  the  science  of  music  at  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Basle;  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  under  Humperdinck,  and  at  Berlin  under  F.  E.  Koch.  His  com- 
positions, among  them  a  serious  opera,  have  not  been  published;  nor  in  1922  had  his  "History  of  the 
Pre-Classic  Symphony"  appeared,  though  extracts  from  it  have  been  printed  in  musical  periodicals 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  During  the  last  years,  he  has  edited  for  the  "Edition  Bernouilli"  early  works, 
in  the  sonata  form,  as  this  symphony,  Boccherini's  Quintet,  E-flat  major,  Op.  12,  No.  2,  and  Largo 
from  Quintet,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Stamitz's  Quartet,  B-flat  major.  Sondheimer  teaches,  conducts,  and 
is  a  critic  in  Berlin. 


YOUR 


No  matter  when,  where  or  how,  let  us  assist  in  planning  an  independent,  all 
expense  tour. 

It  is  the  most  pleasant,  comfortable  and  educational  way. 

TOURS 
To  Bermuda,  Virginia,  Cuba,  Florida,  California,  Hawaii,  etc. 

CRUISES 
To  West  Indies,  Mediterranean,  Around  the  World,  etc. 

BOOST  BROOKLYN.  PATRONIZE  BROOKLYN'S  OLDEST  TRAVEL  INSTITUTION 

Univereal-Lehrenkrauss  Travel  Ai 

Reliable,  Efficient,  Courteous  Travel  Service  Since  1 878 

Officially  appointed  Agents  for  all  Trans-Atlantic,  Trans-Pacific  Lines,  Coastwise,  Lake  and  River  Lines . 

Avail  yourself  of  our  vast  experience. 

Best  reservations  at  main  office  rates — no  extras  whatsoever. 

359  FULTON  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Triangle  7000  Opp.  Borough  Hall 


which  form  the  Op.  16  of  the  celebrated  Italian's  compositions.  All 
six  were  composed  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1775.  The  symphony 
in  C  major,  in  the  original  edition,  bore  the  following  title:  'Symphony 
for  several  reciting  instruments,  composed  for  S.  A.  R.,  the  Infant  Dom 
Louis  of  Spain,  by  Luigi  Boccherini  of  Lucca.  Paris,  at  M.  de  la 
Chevardiere's,  rue  du  Roule,  at  The  Golden  Cross.'  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robert  Sondheimer,  who  has  published  it,  without 
changes  or  modernization  of  any  sort.  He  has  only  used  the  notation 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  The  symphony  has  four  movements  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Allegro,  ma  non  molto;  2.  Andante  amoroso;  3.  Tempo  di 
minuetto;  4.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo." 

But  these  symphonies  could  not  have  been  composed  at  Paris  in 
1775,  for  Boccherini  was  then  living  at  Madrid.  With  Manfredi,  a 
violinist,  pupil  of  Nardini,  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  1768.  They  left 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  1768  or  early  in  1769,  and  made  their  way  to 
Madrid,  where  Boccherini  remained  until  he  died  in  poverty. 

Boccherini  and  Manfredi  played  in  Paris  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,, 
and  music  by  the  former  was  greatly  liked,  so  that  the  publishers 
Venier  and  La  Chevafdiere  offered  to  engrave  his  works.  The  former 
took  the  first  book  of  Quartets;  the  latter,  the  first  book  of  Trios.  It 
was  in  1768  at  Paris  that  Boccherini  wrote  six  sonatas  for  clavecin  with 
violin  accompaniment  for  Mme.  Brillon  de  Jouy,  a  skilful  player  of  the 
clavecin.* 

*Dr.  Charles  Burney  heard  her  play  at  her  house  in  Passy  in  1770.  "This  lady  not  only  plays 
the  most  difficult  pieces  with  great  precision,  taste  and  feeling,  but  is  an  excellent  sight's  woman.  .  .  . 
She  likewise  composes.  .  .  .  She  plays  on  several  instruments.  .  .  .  She  likewise  draws  well  and 
engraves,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  woman." 


Symphonies  by  Boccherini  were  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituals 
when  Gossec  was  in  control  (1775-1779). 

Picquot  in  his  catalogue  of  Boccherini's  works  thus  describes  Op.  16: 
"Six  Symphonies  a  plusieurs  instruments  recitants,  composees  pour 
S.  A.  R.  lTnfant  don  Louis  d'Espagne.     Paris,  La  Chevardiere,  Le  Due. 

"Composed  in  1776,  Op.  12  of  the  composer.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  these  symphonies  concertantes,  but  to  judge 
from  reading  them,  some  contain  pages  of  true  distinction,  worthy  of 
a  great  composer.  One  notes  in  No.  4  a  chaconne  in  imitation  of  Gluck's 
in  'Le  Festin  de  Pierre.' 

"This  work,  wholly  out  of  print,  is  extremely  rare." 


* 
*  * 


Boccherini  left  no  less  than  91  string  quartets,  125  string  quintets, 
54  string  trios,  12  piano  quintets,  18  quintets  for  strings  with  flute  or 
oboe,  16  sextets,  two  octets,  violin  sonatas,  20  symphonies,  an  orchestral 
serenade,  four  concertos  for  violoncello,  two  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  "Stabat 
Mater,"  a  Christmas  cantata,  etc.  Besides  L.  Picquot's  authoritative 
life  of  Boccherini  (Paris,  1851),  there  is  D.  A.  Ceru's  (1864). 

This  symphony,  as  edited  (published  in  1922),  needs  no  analysis: 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is  given 
at  once  to  flutes  and  violins.     New  material  is  given  to  the  first  violins. 

II.  Andante  amoroso,  F  major,  3-4.  The  melodious  air  is  first 
given  out  by  flutes. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  C  major,  3-4.  The  Trio  contains  a  canon 
for  solo  first  and  second  violins. 

IV.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4. 


Brunswick  Radiola 
No.  160  contains  a 
Super  -  Heterodyne  re- 
ceiver. It  is  a  handsome 
cabinet,  finished  in  a 
two-tone  Adam  Brown, 
Mahogany  and  Walnut. 
It  has  a  three -spring 
Brunswick  motor,  tone 
modifier  and  six  record 
albums. 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs 

And  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow 


A  HAPPY  combination  is  the 
Brunswick  Radiola.  This  splen- 
did instrument  is  capable  of  re- 
producing faithfully  the  best 
recordings  of  the  world's  great 
artists,  and  of  selecting  for  you 
the  choice  of  the  rich  programmes  broad- 
cast every  day  from  the  numerous  stations 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Brunswick-Radiola  Combination  ranges  in  price 
from  $190  to  $650.  Come  see  them  at  A.  £f?  S. 
Fifth  Floor  ...  Central  Building 


Abraham  &  Straus  inc. 


BROOKLYN 


"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dtjkas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  P&i,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Op6ra-Comique, 
Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  in  concert  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918;  there  was  a  second  performance  by  this  orchestra  on  October 
12,  1923. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows: — 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
indulged  in  whenever 
the  spirit  moves,  if  your 
home  contains  a 

Welte-Mignon 

Reproducing 

Piano 


Obtainable  in  some  of 
the  world's  finest 
makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


Concerto  in  E  major,  for  Violin  .     .     .  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Bom  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  concerto  was  probably  written  during  Bach's  stay  at  Cothen 
(1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  from  Weimar  to  be  chapel-master  to 
Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly  twenty- 
four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had  travelled 
and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin,  the  viol 
da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an  agreeable 
bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
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The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  the  character 
of  the  choir  or  the  orchestra  at  this  court;  nor  was  the  indefatigable 
Spitta  able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except 
in  a  few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers. 

Bach  was  interested  in  the  violin  before  he  dwelt  in  Cothen.  He 
began  to  study  it  with  his  father,  Johann  Ambrosius,  who  died  in  1695; 
and  in  1703,  as  court  musician  in  the  private  orchestra  of  Prince  Johann 
Ernst,  brother  of  the  reigning  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  was  for  some  months 
first  violinist,,  until  he  went  to  Arnstadt,  to  be  organist  of  the  new 
church.  During  his  stay  at  Weimar  (1708-17),  if  Forkel  is  to  be  be- 
lieved (his  statement  has  been  disputed),  Bach  arranged  for  the  harp- 
sichord sixteen  of  Vivaldi's  violin  concertos,  for  the  organ  four  violin 
concertos  of  the  same  master;  and  Bach's  Concerto  in  A  minor  for  four 
harpsichords  is  an  arrangement  of  Vivaldi's  Concerto  in  B  minor  for 
four  solo  violins.  For  the  concertos  of  Italian  composers  were  then  the 
best,  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  transcribe  them  for  keyed  instruments. 
Walther  transcribed  concertos  by  Albinoni,  Manzia,  Gentili,  Torelli, 
Taglietti,  Gregori;  and  Bach  took  themes  and  sometimes  borrowed 
more  extensively  from  Legrenzi  and  Albinoni,  as  well  as  from  Vivaldi. 

The  concerto  in  E  major  is  for  solo  violin,  two  violins,  viola,  and 
continuo.* 

I.  Allegro,  E  major,  2-2  (or  as  some  editions  have  it,  4-4).  There 
is  a  contrapuntal  discussion  of  a  single  theme,  with  a  middle  section 
in  the  relative  minor. 

II.  Adagio,  C  sharp  minor,  3-4.  A  melody  for  solo  violin  over  an 
insistent  motive  of  the  accompaniment. 

III.  Allegro  Assai,  E  major,  3-8. 

*"Continuo"  or  "baaso  continuo,"  or  "basso  continuato"  was  a  name  given  to  the  6gured  in- 
strumental bass  voice,  which  was  developed  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the 
modern  accompaniment  was  gradually  developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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"La  Procession    Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    (after    Lenau), 
Op.  6 Henri  Rabaud 

(Born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  now  living  in  Paris) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

There  was  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken 
conducted. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's*  poem: 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang 
so  close  to  the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its 
very  depths.  The  night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring 
whispers  through  the  wood,  a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is 
doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity.  His  gloomy  despair  renders 
him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which  are  called  forth  by 
the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow  him  at  his 
will,  and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden. 
The  further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is 
the  stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance, 
casting  its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these  musical 
sounds  of  hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly  sorrow? 
Faust  stops  his  horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible 
and  the  sounds  inaudible,  as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not  so,  however; 
a  solemn  procession  is  passing  near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying 
torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It  is  the  night  of  St.  John's  Eve.  Follow- 
ing the  children  there  come,  hidden  by  monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins, 
bearing  crowns  in  their  hands.  Behind  them  march  in  ranks,  clad  in 
sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of  religion,  each  bearing 
a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their  heads  are  bare,  their  beards  are  white 
with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill  treble  of  the 
children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles  with 
the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the 
aged. 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful, 

*Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  waa  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad, 
Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832 
he  visited  the  United  States  and  did  not  like  the  people.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad.  His  love 
for  Sophie  von  Loewenthal  had  much  to  do  with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years. 
He  died  at  Oberdoebling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan,"  which  sug- 
gested Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.     His  "Faust"was  left  incomplete. 
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Faust  bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the 
song  dies  away  in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches 
disappears,  the  forest  again  becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which 
kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves.  Faust,  left  alone  among  the 
shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  its  soft  mane, 
sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drum  (with  kettledrum  stick),  harp,  and  strings. 

The  composition  is  dedicated  to  Edouard  Colonne. 


Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named 
poem,"  translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst 
von  Schuch  conducted  the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers 
were :  Mme.  Wittich,  Salome ;  Burrian,  Herodes ;  and  Perron,  Joch- 
anaan.    There  was  an  orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The 
chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome ;  Miss  Weed,  Herodias ; 
Burrian,  Herodes;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan;  Dippel,  Narraboth. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome ; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias 
orders  her  not  to  dance. 

Salome.    Je  suis  prete,  tetrarque. 

[Salome"  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

Herode.  Ah!  c'est  magnifique,  e'est  magnifique!  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a 
danse  pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salome !  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse 
vous  donner  votre  salaire.  Ah !  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te 
paierai  bien.    Je  te  donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis? 
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Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original  play : 
"Salome  dances  the  dance  of  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's 
music-drama  there  are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  . .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and 
gives  the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides 
forthwith  and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief 
theme  of  the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance 
theme  appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn). 
There  is,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languor- 
ous first  motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  . 
now  she  rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows 
wilder;  there  is  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood 
wind,  celesta,  and  a  tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  visionary  pause  by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  cap- 
tive, then  throws  herself  at  Herod's  feet!"  (Flourish  of  wood-wind 
instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  pre- 
ceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone,  five  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size 
and  one  smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, xylophone,  castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two 
harps,  organ,  harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violon- 
cellos, and  eight  double-basses. 


"Salome,"  drama  in  one  act,  was  written  in  French  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  and  first  published  in  Paris  and  London,  February  22,  1893. 
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It  has  been  said  that  Wilde  wrote  it  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  (March  2,  1893)  he  made  this  statement: — 

"The  fact  that  the  greatest  tragic  actress  of  any  stage  now  living 
saw  in  my  play  such  beauty  that  she  was  anxious  to  produce  it,  to 
take  herself  the  part  of  the  heroine,  to  lend  to  the  entire  poem  the 
glamour  of  her  personality,  and  to  my  prose  the  music  of  her  flute- 
like voice, — this  was  naturally,  and  always  will  be,  a  source  of  pride 
and  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  look  forward  with  delight  to  seeing  Mme. 
Bernhardt  present  my  play  in  Paris,  that  vivid  centre  of  art,  where 
religious  dramas  are  often  performed.  But  my  play  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  words  written  for  this  great  actress.  I  have  never  written  a 
play  for  any  actor  or  actress,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so.  Such  work  is 
for  the  artisan  in  literature, — not  for  the  artist." 

There  was  a  production  in  Paris,  but  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  not 
the  heroine.  The  performance  was  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre,  October 
28,  1896,  and  Mme.  Line  Munte  impersonated  Salome. 

The  play,  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Alfred  Bruce  Douglass 
and  pictured  by  Aubrey  Beardsley,  was  published  in  London,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1894.  There  was  a  performance  of  the  English  version  in 
London,  May  10,  1905;  another  one  by  the  Literary  Theatre  Club  on 
June  18,  1906.  The  play  was  performed  in  New  York  for  the  first 
time  by  The  Progressive  Stage  Society,  November  14,  1905.  Salome 
was  impersonated  by  Mercedes  Leigh.  "Her  gestures  were  awk- 
ward, and  the  attempt  at  dancing  almost  ludicrous."  The  drama  in 
German  was  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  Irving  Place  Theatre, 
New  York.  There  have  been  many  performances  of  the  drama  in 
European  cities,  and  with  special  success  in  Berlin. 


Little  is  said  about  Salome  or  her  dance  in  the  New  Testment. 
Matthew  wrote :  "But  when  Herod's  birthday  was  kept,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  danced  before  them  and  pleased  Herod."  She  was 
"instructed  of  her  mother"  to  ask  as  a  reward  "John  Baptist's  head 
in  a  charger."     And  the  king  was  sorry.     The  account  in  Mark's 
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gospel  is  a  little  longer,  but  we  learn  nothing  more  about  the  dance : 
"And  when  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in  and  danced, 
and  pleased  Herod  and  them  that  sat  with  him,  the  king  said  unto 
the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee." 
Then  the  daughter  went  forth  and  said  unto  her  mother,  "What 
shall  I  ask?"  Herodias  was  wroth  with  John  on  account  of  his 
public  denunciation  of  her  behavior:  "For  John  had  said  unto 
Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.  There- 
fore Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed 
him;  but  she  could  not.  For  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  him ;  and  when  he  heard 
him,  he  did  many  things,  and  heard  him  gladly."  Yet  Herodias  per- 
suaded him  to  jail  John,  and  Salome  danced  off  the  head  of  the 
forerunner. 

Nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  is  the  daughter  of  Herodias  called 
by  name  Salome.  She  was  not  killed  by  order  of  Herod:  she  lived 
and  was  married  twice, — first  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitus, 
her  uncle  on  her  father's  side  (she  was  the  daughter  Of  Herod 
Philip)  ;  afterward  to  her  cousin,  Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  the 
king  of  Calchas.  According  to  Josephus  she  had  three  sons  by  Aris- 
tobulus. 

Fantastical  legends  took  their  rise  from  this  simple  story.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  Salome  went  with  her  mother  and  Herod  when  they 
were  banished  from  Judaea.  They  crossed  a  frozen  river,  and  the 
ice  broke  under  Salome's  feet.  She  sank  in  up  to  her  neck ;  the  ice 
united  and  she  remained  suspended  by  it. 
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student  of  the  voice;  and  its  purpose  is  the  achievement  of  free  and  beautiful 
vocal  utterance. 
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According  to  others  Herodias  was  in  love  with  John  the  Baptist. 
Spurned  by  him,  she  demanded  his  head, — Josephus  assigns,  how- 
ever, a  political  motive  for  the  execution  of  the  Baptist, — and 
stabbed  with  a  bodkin  the  tongue  that  had  railed  against  her.  Or 
she  was  condemned  to  wander  till  the  Last  Day,  because  she  laughed 
at  the  Saviour  on  his  way  to  Calvary.*  Another  legend  tells  us 
that  Herodias  attempted  to  kiss  the  head  of  John,  but  the  head 
blew  upon  her  a  terrible  blast  and  sent  her  flying  into  space,  where 
she  still  revolves.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  in  his  lecture  on  Strauss's 
"Salome,"  quoted  from  the  Homilies  of  iElfric  the  Saxon,  who  died 
in  1006:  "Some  heretics  have  said  that  the  head  blew  the  king's 
wife  Herodias,  for  whom  he  had  been  slain,  so  that  she  went  with 
the  winds  all  over  the  world;  but  they  erred  in  that  saying,  for 
she  lived  to  the  end  of  her  life  after  the  slaying  of  John."  Accord- 
ing to  some  the  head  was  buried  at  Edessa ;  some  say  it  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome;  others  insist  that  it  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  of  Amiens. 

Jacob  N.  Beam,  in  an  article  published  in  Modem  Language  Notes 
(January,  1907),  says  of  the  story  of  Salome  and  the  Baptist  that 
this  love  element  is  probably  wholly  of  nineteenth-century  romantic 
origin.  "It  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  older  authorities 
on  the  legends  of  the  martyrs  and  saints."  Eusebius  Emesenus 
spoke  of  Salome  playing  with  the  head  as  with  an  apple,  but  he  said 
nothing  of  Salome's  passion  for  John.  Mr.  Beam  adds:  "In  view 
of  the  well-known  fertility  and  perversity  of  Heine's  imagination, 
it  is  likely  that  he  invented  the  Sage,  pure  and  simple,  and  assigned 
a  fictitious  source." 

Wilde  no  doubt  based  his  story  of  Salome's  passion  on  a  passage 

*See   the   opening  chapter   of   Eugene    Sue's    "Wandering   Jew."      Note    also    the 
address  of  Klingsor  to  Kundry  in  "Parsifal"   (act  ii.)  : — 
Awake  !  Awake  !  To  me  ! 
Thy  master  calls  thee,  nameless  being, 
World-old  devil !     Rose  of  Helldom  ! 
Herodias  wast  thou,  and  what  else? 
Gundrygia  there,  Kundry  here  ! 

Translation  ov  George  T.  Phelps. 


HEAR    YE!  HEAR    YE! 
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WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING   CO..  522    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York 
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in  Heine's  "Atta  Troll."  He  borrowed  from  Flaubert's  story  the 
stage  setting,  the  banquet,  the  cistern,  the  voice  of  the  Baptist,  the 
Roman  visitors,  the  desire  of  Herod  for  Salome,  who  in  Flaubert's 
tale  is  an  innocent  and  charming  young  girl,  hardly  knowing  John's 
name. 

Percival  Pollard  translated  into  English  an  essay  on  Salome  by  a 
Spaniard,  Gomez  Carillo,  who  had  talked  with  Wilde  about  por- 
traits of  Herodias'  daughter.  This  translation  was  published  in  an 
issue  of  Papyrus  (1906),  edited  by  Mr.  Michael  Monahan.  Wilde 
said  to  Carillo :  "I  have  always  longed  to  go  to  Spain,  that  I  might 
see  in  the  Prado  Titian's  Salome,*  of  which  Tintoretto  once  ex- 
claimed :  'Here  at  last  is  a  man  who  paints  the  quivering  flesh !' " 
And  Wilde  asked  him  if  Carillo  knew  the  Salome  of  Stranzioni  and 
that  of  Alessandro  Veronese. 

According  to  Carillo,  the  dramatist  dreamed  constantly  of  Salome 
and  her  dance.  At  times  he  saw  her  chaste,  and  he  spoke  of  her  as 
"a  gentle  princess,  who  danced  before  Herod  as  if  by  a'  call  from 
Heaven."  He  then  saw  her  quivering  body  lily  tall  and  pale.  "Veils 
woven  by  angels  conceal  her  slenderness,  her  blonde  hair  flows  like 
molten  gold  over  her  shoulders." 

And  once,  seeing  the  picture  of  a  woman's  pale  head,  severed  from 
her  body,  Wilde  exclaimed:  "Why,  that  is  Salome,"  and  he  told  a 
story  found  in  a  Nubian  gospel.  A  Jewish  princess  made  a  present 
of  an  apostle's  head  to  a  young  philosopher.  The  youth  smiled  and 
said  unto  her:  "I  should  rather  have  your  own  head,  my  dear."  The 
princess  went  away  all  pale.  That  night  a  slave  visited  the  philoso- 
pher, and  he  bore  with  him  on  a  golden  plate  the  head  of  the  woman. 
The  scholar  looked  up  and  said :  "Why  all  this  blood?"  and  he  turned 
a  leaf  in  Plato.    Wilde  believed  this  Jewish  princess  was  Salome. 

Picture  after  picture  did  not  satisfy  his  ideal.  The  Salome  of 
Leonardo  was  too  cold  in  its  dignity.  He  did  not  tarry  before  the 
Salome  of  Diirer,  of  Ghirlandajo,  of  Leclerc,  of  Van  Thulden.    The 

*For  discussion  of  certain  pictures  of  Salome  see  Ars  et  Labor  (Milan,  February,  1907). 
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Salome  of  Eegnault  was  a  gypsy  with  an  English  complexion. 
Moreau's  revealed  to  him  "the  soul  of  the  dancing  princess  of  his 
dreams,"  and  thinking  of  this  picture,  he  would  quote  Huysman's 
words :  "She  is  nearly  naked.  In  the  whirl  of  the  dance  the  veils 
are  unloosed,  the  shawls  are  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  only  jewels 
clothe  her  body.  The- tiniest  of  girdles  spans  her  hips ;  a  costly  jewel 
glows  like  a  star  between  her  breasts ;  a  chain  of  garnets  fades  into 
the  glow  of  her  hair."  A  woman  whom  Wilde  met  by  chance  in  the 
street  set  him  a-dreaming  of  Salome ;  before  a  jeweller's  window  he 
would  plan  combinations  of  gems  to  deck  his  idol.  Sometimes  he 
thought  she  must  have  been  resplendent  in  nudity,  but  "strewn 
with  jewels,  all  ringing  and  tinkling  in  her  hair,  on  her  ankles, 
her  wrists,  her  throat,  enclosing  her  hips  and  heightening  with 
their  myriad  glittering  reflections  the  unchastity  of  that  unchaste 
amber  flesh.  For  of  an  unknowing  Salome,  who  is  a  mere  tool,  I 
refuse  to  hear  a  word.  In  Leonardo's  painting,  her  lips  disclose  the 
boundless  cruelty  of  her  heart.  Her  splendor  must  be  an  abyss ;  her 
desire  an  ocean;  .  .  .  that  the  pearls  on  her  breast  die  of  love;  that 
the  bloom  of  her  maidenhood  pales  the  opals  and  fires  the  rubies, 
while  even  the  sapphires  on  this  feverish  skin  lose  the  purity  of 
their  lustre." 

The  painters  of  long  ago  clothed  her  in  the  costume  of  their  own 
period,  and  she  danced  as  the  noble  dames  of  their  day  would  have 
minced  it,  strutted  it,  or  lolled  and  languished  at  the  court.  The 
dance  might  have  been  at  a  Dutch,  Italian,  or  German  ball.  See 
the  picture  by  Israel  von  Menecken  or  the  one  by  Karel  von  Mander. 
In  the  latter,  Herod  is  clothed  as  a  deep-thinking  philosopher; 
Salome  is  sumptuously  dressed,  with  a  long  flowing  train,  a  high-cut 
bodice,  a  jewelled  velvet  head-dress,  and  she  is  attended  by  a  hand- 
some sprig  of  nobility.  In  a  corner,  far  in  the  background,  the 
sworder  is  already  at  work  on  the  kneeling  John. 

In  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  in  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  Salome  walks  on  her  hands  before  Herod, 
to  his  great  delight  and  to  the  amazement  of  his  guests,  who  uplift 
hands.  For  in  an  old  version  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  that 
Salome  "vaulted"  before  Herod.  The  pictorial  representations  of 
this  performance  are  disappointing.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  is 
clad  as  in  a  meal-sack,  and  not  even  her  feet  are  visible.  Further- 
more, she  is  sour-visaged. 
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The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Liggett  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
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Longy,  G.                     Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                     Arcieri,  E. 
Stanislaus,  H.                Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                    Mimart,  P. 
Speyer,  L. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns.                    Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W.               Mager  G. 
Hain,  F.                        Mann,  J. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.         Schmeisser,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W.                Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

rPHE  Route  which  has  been  devised  is  more  fully  rounded — 
more  complete  than  was  ever  before  planned  for  a  cruise 
in  the  brilliant  Mediterranean  field.  Included  in  the  course, 
which  visits  30  cities  in  13  countries,  are  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Granada,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Naples,  the  Riviera,  Ragusa,  Cat- 

taro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  others. 
The  Summer  is  usually  the  most  auspicious  time  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  countries — the  days  are  long,  the  weather 
seasonable,  and  many  of  the  countries  really  at  their  best. 
The  Cruise  Ship  is  the  S.S.  "Oronsay"— a  brand  new,  20,000- 
ton  liner.  657  feet  long — the  largest  ship  ever  to  make  a  sum- 
mer Mediterranean  voyage.  Only  outside  rooms  will  be  sold 
on  this  splendidly  modern  cruiser:  The  Cruise  sails  from 
New  York  June  27,  1925.     53  days.     Rates  $675  &  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

TN  the  Cruise  sailing  on  October  10,  Raymond -Whitcomb 
■*•  have  planned  a  course  which  is  really  "Round  the  World". 
Touching  every  continent — visiting  for  the  first  time  in  cruise 
history  the  remote  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Guinea — and  of  course,  calling  at  ports  and 
cities  in  Java,  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc. — cruising  for 
143 days  on  a  course  of  37,000  miles — this  comprehensive  1925 
Round  the  World  Cruise  is  a  cruise  on  which  all  others  may 
well  be  modelled.  The  Ship  is  the  luxurious,  new,  20,000-ton 
Cunarder  "Carinthia",  with  over  100  single  rooms,  some  80 
rooms  connected  with  private  bath — a  swimming  pool,  squash 
court,  gymnasium.    Rates  $2,000  &  up. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN"  CRUISE 

HpHE   fifth  Annual   Raymond-Whitcomb   "Midnight   Sun 
x    Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30.    In  31  days  the  20,000- 
ton  Cunarder  "Franconia" — one  of  the  best  known  cruise  ships 
— will  visit  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.    This  cruise 
is  always  popular  with  business  men  and  young  folks. 
Rates  $725  &  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer.    And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service"  smooths 
the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue 
Manhattan 
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359  Fulton  Street 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

ft 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  10 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Handel  .         .         .       Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  in  D  major  for  String 

Orchestra  (Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
Solo  Violins:  R.  Btjrgin,  J.  Theodorowicz  Solo  Violoncello:  J.  Bedetti 

I.     Introduction;  Allegro. 
II.     Presto. 
III.     Largo. 
V.     Allegro. 


Scriabin 


Prometheus,  A  Poem  of  Fire,  for  Orchestra 
and  Piano  with  Organ  and  Chorus,  Op.  60 
Piano:  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 


Wagner 
Wagner 
Borodin 


"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal" 

.     Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor"  for 
Orchestra  with  Chorus 


THE  CECILIA  SOCIETY  of  Boston,  MALCOLM  LANG,  Conductor,  will  assist 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Scriabin 's  "Prometheus" 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major     .     George  Frideric  Handel 
(Edited  by  Gustav  Friedrich  Kogel*) 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  London  Daily  Post 
of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and  pro- 
tection, Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two  guineas. 
Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken  by 
the  author,  at  his  houset  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 

♦Kogel  was  born  at  Leipsic  on  January  16,  1849.  He  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  November,  1921.  Having  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  (1S63-67), 
he  taught  music  in  Alsace,  until  the  Franco-German  War,  when  he  began  to  work 
for  the  Peters  Publishing  House.  From  1874  he  conducted  opera  at  Nuremberg, 
Dortmund,  Ghent,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  Leipsic  (1883-86).  In  1887  he  con- 
ducted the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Berlin  and  from  1891  till  1903  the  Museum 
concerts  at  Frankfort.  He  also  traveled  widely  as  guest  conductor,  directing  certain 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  in  1903-4  and  1904-5.  From  1908 
he  was  conductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society  at  Wiesbaden.  He  composed  some  piano- 
forte pieces,  edited  operas,  and  arranged  four  of  Handel's  Concertos  for  concert  use. 

fThis  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and 
in  which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house 
rated  at  £35  a  year.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast- 
lead  cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.F.H."  The  house 
had  then  been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  struc- 
tural alterations  had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have 
been   Handel's   composition   room. 
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No  matter  when,  where  or  how,  let  us  assist  in  planning  an  independent,  all 
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Reliable,  Efficient,  Courteous  Travel  Service  Since  1878 


Officially  appointed  Agents  for  all  Trans-Atlantic,  Trans-Pacific  Lines,  Coastwise,  Lake  and  River  Lines. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  vast  experience. 

Best  reservations  at  main  office  rates — no  extras  whatsoever. 


359  FULTON  STREET 

Tel.  Triangle  7000 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Opp.  Borough  Hall 


Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added : 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh 
said,  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places 
with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  comment 
in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works  of 
Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous 
concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have 
quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which 
the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in  exact  imi- 
tation of  his  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments,  with  a 
variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  Salve 
Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's 
Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different  in- 
struments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4), — both  oratorios  were  composed  in 
1738, — also  of  the  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day" 
(November  22). 


Hotels  of  Distinction 


"Prometheus:   The  Poem  op  Fire,"  Op.  60 

Alexander  Nicholaevich  Scriabin 

(Born  on  January  10,  1872,  at  Moscow;  died  there  on  April  27,  1915) 

This  symphonic,  begun  at  Brussels  in  1909,  was  completed  at 
Moscow  in  April,  1910,  and  published  in  1911.  It  was  produced 
in  Moscow  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky  on  March  2  (15),  1911,  when 
Scriabin  played  the  pianoforte  part. 

The  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Stock  conductor,  per- 
formed the  poem  on  March  5,  1915,  without  the  effects  of  light.* 
On  March  20,  1915,  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra,  Modest  Alt- 
schuler,  conductor,  gave  a  performance  in  New  York,  when  the 
clavier  a  lumidres  was  used  in  accordance  with  Scriabin's  inten- 
tion. 

It  should  here  be  said  that  he  wished  this  "symphony  of  sounds" 
to  be  accompanied  by  "a  symphony  of  color -rays."  To  carry  out 
this  idea  he  invented  a  keyboard  instrument  which  he  called  a 
tastidra  per  luce,  or  clavier  a  lumieres,  so  that  effects  of  colored 
light  could  be  projected  on  a  screen,  synchronizing  with  the  music 
as  it  was  playing.  Thus  there  would  be  a  symbolic  association  with 
the  musical  expression.!  Thus  the  note  C  is  represented  by  the 
color,  red ;  G  is  rosy  orange ;  D  is  yellow ;  A,  green ;  F,  dark  red,  etc. 

*  This  was  the  first  performance  in  America. 

t  At  the  first  performance  in  Moscow  (March  15,  1911)  this  color-keyboard  was 
either  not  ready  or  it  did  not  work.  The  first  use  of  it  anywhere  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  performance  in  New  York  in  1915.  The  result  was  then  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  effort  to  find  correspondence  between  color  and  sound  was  distracting. 


Brunswick  Kadioja 
No.  100  contains  a 
Su  per  -  Heterodyne  re- 
ceiver It  is  a  handsome 
cabinet,  finished  in  a 
two-tone  Adam  Brown, 
Mahogany  and  Walnut. 
It  has  a  three  -  spring 
Brunswick  motor,  tone 
modifier  and  six  record 
iilbums. 


And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day, 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  Arabs 

And  silently  steal  away. 

— Longfellow 

i\  HAPPY  combination  is  the 

Brunswick  Radiola.  This  splen- 
did instrument  is  capable  of  re- 
producing faithfully  the  best 
recordings  of  the  world's  great 
artists,  and  of  selecting  for  you 
the  choice  of  the  rich  programmes  broad- 
cast every  day  from  the  numerous  stations 
in  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  Brunsivick-Radiola  Combination  ranges  in  price 
from  $190  to  $650.  Come  see  them  at  A.  fjf  S. 
Fifth  Floor  -  -  Central  Building 
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When  Scriabin's  "Divine  Poem"  was  first  performed  in  New- 
York  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  14,  1907,  Mr. 
Altsclmler,  the  conductor  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  composer, 
wrote  that  Scriabin  had  sought  to  express  therein  something  of 
the  emotional  (and  therefore  musically  communicable)  side  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  "Mr.  Scriabin  is  neither  a  pantheist  nor  a  the- 
osophist,  yet  his  creed  includes  ideas  somewhat  related  to  each 
of  these  schools  of  thought."  This  was  in  1907.  Before  he  died 
Scriabin  was  regarded  as  a  mystic  who  found  in  music  a  means  of 
conveying  his  religious  experience.  At  his  home  he  was  called 
"the  Muscovite  seer";  his  music  was  to  be  a  mystical  rite.  Or  as 
Mr.  Paul  Rosenf  eld  puts  it : 

"He  had  made  for  himself  a  curious  personal  religion,  a  bizarre 
mixture  of  theosophy  and  neoplatonism  and  Bergsonian  philos- 
ophy, a  faith  that  prescribed  transport;  and  these  works  (sym- 
phonic poems)  were  in  part  conceived  as  rituals.  They  were  planned 
as  ceremonies  of  elevation  and  deification  by  ecstasy,  in  which 
performers  and  auditors  engaged  as  active  and  passive  celebrants. 
Together  they  were  to  ascend  from  plane  to  plane  of  delight,  ex- 
periencing divine  struggle  and  divine  bliss  and  divine  creativity. 
The  music  was  to  call  the  soul  through  the  gate  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  to  lead  it,  slowly,  hieratically,  up  through  circle  after 
circle  of  heaven,  until  the  mystical  gongs  boomed  and  the  mass 
emotion  reached  the  Father  of  Souls  and  was  become  God.  .  .  . 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


THE  rapturous  music 
of  the  great  pianists 
need  not  be  simply  a 
once  -  in  -  awhile  treat 
but  an  enjoyment  to  be 
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Reproducing 
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Obtainable  in  some  of 
the  world's  finest 
makes,  including  the 
superlative  Kranich  & 
Bach,  at  Loeser's. 


And  so  Dr.  Eaglefleld-Hull  in  "A  Great  Russian  Poet :  Scriabin" 
(London,  1918)  : 

"His  first  symphony  is  a  'Hymn  to  Art'  and  joins  hands  with 
Beethoven's  ninth.  His  third,  the  'Divine  Poem/  expresses  the 
spirit's  liberation  from  its  earthly  trammels  and  the  consequent 
free  expression  of  purified  personality ;  while  his  'Poem  of  Ecstasy' 
voices  the  highest  of  all  joys — that  of  creative  work.  He  held  that 
in  the  artist's  incessant  creative  activity,  his  constant  progression 
towards  the  Ideal,  the  spirit  alone  truly  lives.  In  'Prometheus' 
he  reaches  the  furthest  point  of  his  ecstasy  in  creative  energy — a 
point  which  was  to  have  been  carried  astoundingly  further  by  his 
proposed  'Mystery,'  in  -which  sounds,  colors,  odors  and  movement 
were  to  be  united  in  expressing  one  fundamental  idea." 
As  Boris  de  Schloezer  says,  Scriabin  dreamed  for  years  of  this 
"Mystery,"  "for  which  he  considered  his  work  a  mere  prepara- 
tion"; it  was  to  be  "a  sort  of  liturgical  act  which  had  for  its.  aim 
the  annihilation  of  humanity  in  a  beatitude  of  cosmic  ecstasy." 

When  "Prometheus"  was  performed  in  London  on  February  1, 
1913,  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  wrote  an  article  about  it,  which  must 
have  met  Scriabin's  approval,  for  he  consented  to  its  being  re- 
printed at  a  later  performance. 

Scriabin's  Prometheus  is  not  the  Prometheus  made  known  to 
us  by  Aeschylus  and  Shelley.     To  quote  Mrs.  Newmarch : 

"The  Prometheus  myth  is  much  older  than  Hesiod,  who  relates 
it.  It  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  dawn  of  human  consciousness.  The 
design  on  the  cover  of  the  score  is  by  M.  Jean  Delville,  the  leader 
of  the  Theosophist  cult  in  Belgium,  and  shows  us  no  ordinary  con- 
ception of  the  Titan,  'rock-riveted  and  chained  in  height  and  cold,' 
with  the  vulture  perpetually  gnawing  at  his  vitals,  but  one  of  that 
class  of  adepts  symbolized  at  a  much  later  date  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  name  of  Prometheus.  These  'Sons  of  the  Flame  of  Wis- 
dom,' who  were  closely  allied  with  the  purely  spiritual  side  of  man, 
were  alone  able  to  impart  to  humanity  that  sacred  spark  which 
expands  into  the  blossom  of  human  intelligence  and  self-conscious- 
ness. 

"According  to  the  teaching  of  Theosophy,  the  nascent  races  of 
mankind,  not  yet  illuminated  by  the  Promethean  spark,  were 
physically  incomplete,  possessing  only  the  shadows  of  bodies: 
sinless,  because  devoid  of  conscious  personality — in  Theosophical 
terms,  'without  Karma.'  From  this  condition  they  were  liberated 
by  the  gift  of  Prometheus — the  fire  which  awakened  man's  con- 
scious creative  power.  But  among  those  shadowy  entities  some 
were  already  more  prepared  to  receive  the  spark  than  others.  The 
more  advanced  understood  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  used  it  on 
the  higher  spiritual  planes.  .  .  .  The  less  highly  organized  turned 
it  to  gross  material  uses,  involving  suffering  and  evil.  Thus  the 
Promethean  gift  assumed  a  dual  aspect:  on  the  one  hand  it  proved 
a  boon,  on  the  other,  a  curse. 

"We  have  here  the  elements  of  a  fairly  definite  and  infinitely 
varied  psychological  programme :  the  crepuscular,  invertebrate  state 
of  Karma-less  humanity;  the  awakening  of  the  will  to  create,  in 
both  its  aspects;  the  strange  moods  of  bliss  and  anguish  which 
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follow  the  acquisition  of  self -consciousness ;  probably  also,  the  last, 
fierce  rebellion  of  the  lower  self  preceding  the  final  ecstasy  of 
union,  when  the  human  mingles  with  the  divine — with  Agni,  the 
fire  which  receives  into  itself  all  other  sparks  in  the  ultimate 
phase  of  development." 


The  basis  of  this  tone-poem  is  made  known  at  the  beginning: 
the  "mystic  chord"  sustained  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  tremu- 
lous strings  (Lento,  Brumeux,  3-4).  "The  chord,"  Mr.  Lawrence 
Grilman  informs  us,  "is  based  upon  a  six-note  scale  derived  from 
the  natural  series  of  overtones.  Assuming  the  low  C  as  the  funda- 
mental, Scriabin's  scale  is  a  selection  of  those  overtones,  or  'par- 
tials/  which  are  represented  by  the  numbers  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14 — 
the  notes  C,  D,  E,  F-sharp,  A,  B-flat.  From  this  scale,  Scriabin 
built  up  in  a  structure  of  'fourths'  the  characteristic  chord*  which, 
he  said,  haunted  his  imagination  during  his  stay  in  America  in 
the  season  of  1906-07,  not  long  before  he  began  work  on  his 
Prometheus.  This  harmonic  pattern  underlies  the  structure  of 
the  tone-poem;  for  it  was  Scriabin's  method  in  his  later  works 
to  evolve  a  particular  composition  from  a  certain  basic  chord, 
suited  to  the  special  mood  that  was  to  be  expressed,  and'  depend- 
ing for  variety  on  the  apparently  inexhaustible  combination  of 
the  constituents  of  the  chosen  harmony, — 'which  he  uses,  in  end- 
less arrangements,  for  figurations,  accompaniments,  basses,  and 
from  which  his  melodies  are  entirely  evolved.'  " 

Four  horns  intone  a  theme  that  is  supposed  to  typify  "the 
creative  Principle."  The  trumpet  call  ("imperious"  stands  in  the 
score)  is  said  to  typify  "the  will  of  the  creative  spirit."  Mrs. 
Newmarch  calls  it  "the  Promethean  theme."  A  subject,  akin  to 
the  formal  "second  theme"  in  the  classical  sonata  form,  follows 

*Dr  Hull  analyzes  this  chord  as  used  at  the  beginning  as  having  the  root  F  sharp. 
"The  chord  is  heard  in  its  fifth  inversion  with  the  minor  ninth  (G  natural)  in 
the  bass." 
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THE  WASMIMOTOM  HEIGHT! 


JANE  R.   CATHCART,   FOUNDER-PRESIDENT 


"Built  along  totally  different  lines  from  any  other  musical   club. 

"Makes  for  the  musical  education  of  each  member  and  is  intended 
to  create  musical  activities  for  musicians  who  do  not  seek  public 
life." — Musical  Leader. 

"Distinctly  different  from  all  other  musical  clubs  of  which  we  have 
knowledge. 

"Has — demonstrated  its  usefulness  both  for  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals."— The  Musician. 

"Praise  to  the  Washington  Heights.  Musical  Club  can  scarcely  be 
too  lavish. 

"What  the  club  stands  for:  Opportunity — opportunity  both  for 
the  professional  artist  and  the  amateur. 

"Makes  music  a  social  thing  with  a  wide  public  appeal. 

"A  good  work. 

"Its  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  its  future  is  now  assured." — 
Musical  Courier. 

"Energetic  and  enterprising. 

"Is  making  American  music  history." — Musical  Courier. 

"The  Washington  Heights  idea  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

"Teachers  will  find  it  a  benefit." — Musical  Courier. 

"There  is  no  more  important  work  being  done  anywhere  in  America 
than  the  work  of  this  club." — Musical  Courier. 

"Whenever  a  music  club  undertakes  a  seriously  minded  campaign 
there  is  sure  to  follow  its  endeavors  a  strong  educational  undercurrent - 
New  York  has  its  share  of  such  organizations,  and  conspicuous  among 
these  which  hold  in  a  fitting  place  the  spreading  of  good  music  is  the 
Washington  Heights  Musical  Club." — Musical  Digest. 


Jlddress 
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Office  Hours 
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almost  immediately  (two  flutes  pp  supported  by  horns,  bassoon, 
and  double  basses).  It  is  marked  "contemplative."  Dr.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  has  persuaded  himself  that  this  theme  is  "symbolical 
of  dawning  consciousness."  As  the  good  Doctor  is  the  high  priest 
of  the  Scriabin  rites,  in  England  at  least,  let  us  quote  further 
from  him : 

"Again  the  summoning  trumpet-call  rings  out  across  the  primor- 
dial chaos,  and  the  Joy  of  Life  enters  with  an  animated  figure 
{Joyeux)  for  the  piano.  ...  With  the  stirrings  of  self -conscious- 
ness, come  many  perplexities,  a  vague  desire  for  a  more  intense 
life,  an  increase  of  fresh,  pristine  joy.  .  .  .  Human  love  springs 
forth  in  the  wake  of  the  Promethean  gift.  Joy  and  pain  commingle, 
and  the  world-old  conflict  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  comes 
into  being Limpid  passages  of  exquisite  beauty  succeed  im- 
perious trumpet  themes ;  sudden  moments  of  sweet  and  joyous 
ravishment  of  the  ear  are  met  with  defiant  bellicose  motives  and 
stormy  episodes.  .  .  .  Passages  like  a  cry  wrung  out  by  pain  pass 
across  this  marvelous  orchestral  canvas  which  glows  with  such 
wild  beauty  and  striking  tragedy  .  .  .  the  work  reaches  a  Prestis- 
simo of  unrestrained  palpitating  delight.  Human  individuality  is 
merged  in  the  Cosmos.  Towards  the  end  .  .  .  the  trumpet  theme, 
typifjdng  the  'Will  to  create  and  attain,'  enters  completely  tri- 
umphant, and  closes  in  a  blaze  of  harmony  on  an  F-sharp  major 
chord." 

But  Dr.  Hull,  having  written  this  florid  exegesis,  nevertheless 
maintains  that  Scriabin,  in  spite  of  his  explainers  and  cbmmenta- 
tors,  was  "the  champion  of  absolute  music,  music  pure  and  simple. 
Eead  what  you  like  into  it."  To  which  Mr.  Gilman  says:  "That 
will  seem  to  many  to  be  going  rather  too  far.  'Prometheus'  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  deal  more  moving  and  impressive  to  those  who 
bear  in  mind  its  special  character  as  an  expression  of  cumulative 
mystical  ecstasy,  a  parable  of  the  unfolding  of  the  spirit,  than  it 
could  possibly  be  to  those  who  choose  to  listen  to  it  merely  as  a 
pattern  of  sound.     Nevertheless,  so  divinely  indulgent  is  the  God- 
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Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
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"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
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time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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dess  of  Music  that  she  will  yield  to  the  listener  almost  anything 
he  asks  of  her." 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  eight 
horns,  five  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  Glockenspiel  (two  performers), 
bells,  celesta,  two  harps,  organ,  pianoforte,  chorus  of  mixed  voices, 
and  the  usual  strings;  but  the  composer,  in  a  note,  allows  the 
performance  without  the  use  of  the  chorus  and  the  color  key-board. 


"The  Ride  op  the  Valkyries/'  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

After  an  instrumental  introduction  to  Act  III  of  "The  Valkyrie," 
the  curtain  rises. 

"On  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain.  On  the  right  a  pine  wood 
encloses  the  stage.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave;  above 
this  the  rock  rises  to  its  highest  point.  At  the  back  the  view  is 
entirely  open;  rocks  of  various  heights  form  a  parapet  to  the  preci- 
pice. Occasionally  clouds  fly  past  the  mountain  peak  as  if  driven 
by  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute,  and'  Schwertleite  have 
ensconced  themselves  on  the  rocky  peak  above  the  cave;  they  are  in 
full  armour."* 

Flashes  of  lightning  break  through  the  clouds,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  Valkyrie  is  seen  on  horseback  with  a  slain  warrior  hanging  from 
the  saddle.  We  quote  John  F.  Runciman's  description  of  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  ("Richard  Wagner") : 

*Wagner's  indications  for  the  stage  translated  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Schirmer's  edition 
of  "The  Valkyrie." 


You  desire  to  become  an  artistic  pianist  but  you  dread  the  inter- 
minable practice  of  finger  exercises,  or  possibly  you  have  a 
child  who,  "Just  loves  music,  but  hates  to  practice." 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Freckelton,  Jr.  has  prepared  a  system  of 
study  in  which  the  practice  of  exercises — essential  to  the 
development  of  modern  technique — is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  Freckelton  will  be  glad  to  make  an  appbintment  for  an 
interview  with  you  at  either  of  his  studios,  or  will,  upon  request, 
be  pleased  to  mail  to  you  a  booklet  of  interesting  information. 

STUDIOS 

Carnegie  Hall,  915  The  Pouch  Gallery 

7th  AVENUE  and  57th  STREET  345  CLINTON  AVENUE 
New  York  Brooklyn 

Telephone:  Circle  2634  Telephone:  Prospect  3995 


"The  drama  here  is  of  the  most  poignant  kind;  the  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  the  sort  Wagner  so  greatly  loved — tempest  amidst  black 
pine  woods  with  wild,  flying  clouds,  the  dying  down  of  the  storm, 
the  saffron  evening  light  melting  into  shadowy  night,  the  calm,  deep 
blue  sky  with  the  stars  peeping  out,  then  the  bright  flames  shooting 
up;  and  the  two  elements,  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial,  drew  out  of 
him  some  pages  as  splendid  as  any  even  he  ever  wrote.  The  opening, 
'The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries/  is  a  piece  of  storm-music  without-a  parallel. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  Donner  with  his  hammer;  the  All- Father 
himself  is  abroad  in  wrath  and  majesty,  and  his  daughters  laugh  and 
rejoice  in  the  riot.  There  is  nothing  uncanny  in  the  music:  we  have 
that  delight  in  the  sheer  force  of  the  elements  which  we  inherit  from 
our  earliest  ancestors:  the  joy  of  nature  fiercely  at  work  which  is  echoed 
in  our  hearts  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrilling  of  the  wind,  the 
hubbub,  the  calls  of  the  Valkyries  to  one  another,  the  galloping  of  the 
horses,  form  a  picture  which  for  splendor,  wild  energy,  and  wilder 
beauty  can  never  be  matched. 

"Technically,  this  Ride  is  a  miracle  built  up  of  conventional  figura- 
tions of  the  older  music.  There  is  the  continuous  shake,  handed  on 
from  instrument  to  instrument,  the  slashing  figure  of  the  upper  strings, 
the  kind  of  basso  ostinato,  conventionally  indicating  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  the  chief  melody,  a  mere  bugle  call,  altered  by  a  change 
of  rhythm  into  a  thing  of  superb  strength.  The  only  part  of  the  music 
that  ever  so  remotely  suggests  extravagance  is  the  Valkyries'  call; 
and  it,  after  all,  is  only  a  jodel  put  to  sublime  uses.  Out  of  these  common- 
place elements,  elements  that  one  might  almost  call  prosaic,  Wagner 
wrought  his  picture  of  storm,  with  its  terror,  power,  joyous  laughter 
of  the  storm's  daughters — storm  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  first 
poets  of  our  race.  .  .  . 

"It  is  worth  looking  at  the  plan  of  this  Ride — which  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, only  the  prelude  to  the  gigantic  drama  which  is  to  follow. 
After  the  ritornello  the  main  theme  is  announced,  with  a  long  break 
between  the  first  and  second  strains;  and  again  a  break  before  it  is 
continued.  Then  it  sounds  out  in  all  its  glory,  terse,  closely  gripped 
section  to  section,  until  the  Valkyries'  call  is  heard;  purely  pictorial 
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passages  follow;  the  theme  is  played  with,  even  as  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven played  with  their  themes,  and  at  the  last  the  whole  force  of  the 
orchestra  is  employed,  and  Wagner's  object  is  attained — he  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  storm  such  as  was  never  done  before,  and  he  has  done 
what  was  necessary  for  the  subsequent  drama — made  us  feel  the  tre- 
mendous might  of  the  god  of  storms." 


'Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal"   . 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1815;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Charfreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  is  at  the  end  of  Scene.  I., 
Act  III.  of  the  music  drama.  Gurnemanz,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  living 
as  a  hermit  in  a  rude  hut  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  scene  represents  a 
meadow  dotted  with  flowers.  Gurnemanz  comes  out  of  the  hut  at  the 
left,  for  he  has  heard  a  groaning,  as  from  a  beast  in  pain.  He  finds  Kun- 
dry  half-dead,  in  lethargic  sleep.  He  awakens  her;  she  can  say  only: 
"To  serve!  To  serve!"  She  goes  for  water.  Kneeling  by  a  spring,  she 
sees  some  one  coming  by  a  forest  road:  a  knight,  in  black  armor  with 
visor  down,  holding  the  sacred  spear  and  a  buckler.  He  says  nothing 
at  first,  not  even  in  reply  to  the  old  man,  until  the  latter  reminds  him 
that  it  is  Good  Friday.  Then  the  Knight  plants  the  spear  in  the  ground, 
raises  his  visor,  takes  off  his  helmet,  and  prays  before  the  lance.  Gurne- 
manz recognizes  the  fool  whom  he  had  rudely  dismissed  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  Parsifal  knows  him  and  tells  him  vaguely  of  his 
wanderings.  He  is  now  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that  he  once  heard 
without  understanding.  There  is  sore  need  of  his  presence,  Gurnemanz 
replies,  for  Titurel  is  dead;  Amfortas  will  not  perform  the  duties  of 
Grail-warder  and  the  holy  vessel  is  no  more  revealed.  "And  it  is  I," 
cries  Parsifal,  "who  caused  all  this  distress."  He  is  about  to  faint,  but 
Gurnemanz  supports  him  and  guides  him  towards  the  spring.     Kundry 
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washes  Parsifal's  feet,  anoints  them  with  precious  oil,  and  wipes  them 
with  the  hair  of  her  head. 

Gurnemanz  puts  water  on  his  forehead,  blesses  him,  and  salutes  him 
king.  Parsifal  baptizes  Kundry,  then  looks  with  delight  at  the  forest 
and  the  meadow. 

Bells  sound  mournfully  from  afar.  Gurnemanz  and  Kundry  robe 
Parsifal.     They  set  out  for  Montsalvat. 

When  Gurnemanz  blesses  Parsifal  and  salutes  him  king,  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  trombones  play  the  Parsifal  motive,  which  is  developed  impo- 
singly and  ends  with  the  Grail  theme  intoned  by  the  whole  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  series  of  chords  leads  to  the  motives  of  Baptism  and 
Faith. 

When  Parsifal  turns  slowly  towards  the  meadow,  a  hymn  of  tender 
thanksgiving  arises  from  the  orchestra.  The  melody  is  played  by 
flute  and  oboe,  while  muted  strings  sustain.  In  the  development  of  this 
theme  occur  several  figures  and  motives — Kundry's  sigh,  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spear,  the  Grail  harmonies,  the  complaint  of  the  Flower 
Girls,  which  are  all  finally  absorbed  in  the  Good  Friday  melody.  This 
pastoral  is.  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  distant  bells. 

Wagner's  head  was  full  of  "Parsifal"  in  the  fifties.  At  work  on  "Tris- 
tan" he  thought  of  introducing  Parsifal  in  the  third  act.-  In  1857  he 
composed,  or  at  least  sketched,  the  "Good  Friday  Spell."  When 
living  near  Zurich,  he  was  inspired  by  beautiful  spring  weather,  and  on 
Good  Friday  he  remembered  the  story  of  Parsifal  and  the  story  told 
by  Chretien  de  Troies  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  of  the  knight 
meeting  the  pilgrims  on  Good  Friday.  In  Wolfram's  poem,  probably 
dictated  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  published  in 
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Bach 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  major  IV.     March  13 

Soloist :  Albert  Spalding 
Bach,  C.  P.  E. 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  III.     January  30 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  I.     November  28 

Berlioz 

Air,  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  from  "The  Flight  into 

Egypt"  III.     January  30 

Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  I.     November  28 

Boccherini 

Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3  IV.     March  13 

Borodin 

Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  for  Orchestra  with  Chorus 

V.     April  10 
Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes  I.     November  28 

I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 

b    DaSs?11^  \  0rchestrated  by  Ravel  III.     January  30 

De  Falla 

Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")  II.     January  2 

Piano,  Jesus  Sanroma 
Dukas 

"The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem"  IV.     March  13 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  in  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra  V.     April  10 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
Solo  Violins:  R.  Burgin,  J.  Theodorowicz 
Solo  Viola:  G.  Fourel;  Solo  Violoncello:  J.  Bedetti 
Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  No.  13)  II.     January  2 

Liszt 

104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  III.     January  30 

(Accompaniment  arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Busoni) 
Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
Rabaud 

"The  Nocturnal  Procession,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 

IV.     March  13 
Ravel 

"La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem  II.     January  2 

Scriabin 

"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy,"  Op.  54  I.     November  28 

Prometheus,  a  Poem  of  Fire;  for  Orchestra  and  Piano  with  Organ 

and  Chorus,  Op.  60  V.     April  10 

Chorus:  Cecilia  Society 
Piano :  Alexander  Lang  Steinert 
Strauss 

"Till    Eulenspiegel's    Merry    Pranks,    after    the    Old-fashioned, 

Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28  II.     January  2 

Dance  of  Salome  from  "Salome"  IV.     March  13 

Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  III.     January  30 

Wagner 

Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser"  II.     January  2 

Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "The  Valkyrie"  V.     April  10 

Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal"  V.     April  10 
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OPERA   HOUSE   ACADEMY   OF    MUSIC 


1925-1926 


Forty-fifth  Season 


FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 


)?3)  I  Or 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS 


November  27  January  8 

March  12 


February  5 


April  9 


Address  all  communications  regarding  season  tickets  for  these  concerts  to 
C.  D.  Atkins,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Academy  of  Music,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 

W.  H.  £RENNAN,  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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1477,  Parsifal  meets  an  old  knight  and  his  wife  tramping  barefooted 
through  the  snow,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  hermit's  dwelling.  They  rebuke 
him  for  not  remembering  the  day: — 

"Knowest'thou  not  the  day,  sweet  youth? 
'Tis  Holy  Friday,  in  good  sooth, 
When  all  bewail  their  guilt." 


Polovtsian  Dances  from  "Prince  Igor,"  Act  II.,  No.  17 

Alexander  Porphyrievich  Borodin 
(Born  at  Leningrad,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887) 

The  opera  "Prince  Igor"  in  a  prologue  and  four  acts,  left  unfin- 
ished by  Borodin,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov, 
was  produced  at  Leningrad,  November  4,  1890.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mines.  Olguina  and  Slawina  and  Messrs.  Melnikov,  Wassilev, 
Ougrinowitch,  and  Stravinsky.*  The  first  performance  in  the 
United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
December  30,  1915:  Igor,  Amato;  Jaroslavna,  Mme.  Alda;  Vladimir 
Igorevitch,  Botta;  Prince  Galitzky,  Didur;  Konchak,  Didur: 
Konchakovna,  Mme.  Perini. 

The  story  of  the  opera  has  been  told  as  follows  in  the  programme 
books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  ably  edited  by  Mr. 
Felix  Borowski : — 

"The  plot  of  'Prince  Igor'  is  concerned  with  the  expedition  of 
Igor,  Prince  of  Sewersk,  against  the  Polovtsi.  In  spite  of  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen,  Igor  sets  forth  with 
his  son  Vladimir,  leaving  his  wife  Jaroslavna  to  the  care  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Trince  Galitzky.  The  latter,  a  dissolute  noble,  con- 
spires against  Igor  during  the  latter's  absence,  but  Igor  has 
troubles  in  his  own  camp.  He  is  wounded  and  captured  by  the 
Polovtsi,  but  the  head  of  that  people,  Khan  Konchak,  filled  with 
admiration  at  the  intrepidity  of  his  foe,  treats  him  as  a  guest  rather 
than  as  a  captive.     Meanwhile,  Igor's  citadel,  Poutivle,  has  fallen 

♦Fedor  Ignatizvich  Stravinsky,  the  father  of  Igor,  the  composer. 


Fifty-eight   Spirituals 

EDITED  FOR  CHORUS  BY 

HOLLIS    DANN 

HARMONIZATIONS  by 
HARVEY  WORTHINGTON  LOOMIS 

The  examples  in  this  book  represent 
an  attempt  to  emphasize  racial  char- 
acteristics: from  the  primitive  melo- 
dies, rich  in  rhythmic  and  harmonic 
suggestion,  Mr.  Loomis  has  built  his 
structure  by  careful  and  sympathetic 
study  of  the  Negro  instinct  and 
imagination. 

"A  notable  contribution  to  our  native 
music.  The  most  distinctive  editing  of  the 
spirituals  thus  far." 

DEEMS  ROUND 

$1.00  postpaid 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave.         -        -        Boston 

Leading  Publishers  of  School  and 

Community  Music 


FOREIGN   BOOKS 

All  Languages 

Catalogues  on  request 

Ask  about  our 
French  Book  Club 

§CHOENHOF'|§ 

387  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Purchasing 
Power! 


Purchasing  power  is  ever  elusive. 
Advertising  is  often  wasted  seeking  it. 


KO        tXG       KSO 


The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMME  offers,  in  one  unit,  to  a  limited 
number  of  advertisers,  a  vehicle  wherein  their 
message  can  be  conveyed  to  a  really  worth  while 
audience  —  an  audience  with 

Refinement 
Intelligence 
Discrimination 

and 

Purchasing  Power 

iSb     risb     t%a 

You  can  reach  such  an  audience  in  every  city  in 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  appears  at 
comparatively  small  cost.     For  information  address 

GARDNER  and  STORR 

185  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Phone  ASHland  6280 
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into  the  hands  of  Khan  Gsak,  who  returns  to  the  camp  of  the 
Polovtsi  with  much  booty  and  many  prisoners.  Igor,  who  has 
previously  rejected  an  avenue  of  escape  offered  him  by  one  of  the 
Polovtsian  soldiers — a  convert  to  Christianity — now  hearkens  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  son  Vladimir  that  he  should  make  his  way  to 
the  assistance  of  his  OAvn  people.  The  Polovtsian  warriors  are  plied 
with  koumiss  and  they  soon  fall  into  a  drunken  sleep.  But  Vladi- 
mir loves  and  is  loved  by  Konckakowna,  the  daughter  of  Khan 
Konchak.  She  learns  of  the  projected  escape  of  Igor  and  his  son, 
and  she  entreats  the  young  man  to  remain.  He  refuses,  and  the 
girl  gives  a  signal;  Vladimir  is  captured,  but  his  father  escapes. 
The  last  act  shows  the  return  of  Prince  Igor  to  his  consort  Jaro- 
slavna,  who  is  weeping  amidst  the  ruins  of  her  palace  even  as 
her  husband  and  his  escort  appear  upon  the  scene." 


These  dances  form  the  finale  of  the  second  act  (No.  8  in  the  opera 
is  a  dance  of  young  Polovtsian  girls  following  a  girls'  chorus). 
With  some  of  these  dances,  choral  song  is  joined.  In  the  Intro- 
duction, where  there  is  no  chorus  for  the  performance  of  the  dances, 
the  oboe,  supported  by  harp  and  violoncellos  (pizz.),  plays  the 
melody  of  the  women's  chorus.  Then  follows  a  "dance  of  savage 
men,"  Allegro  vivo,  with  a  lively  tune  for  clarinet,  with  which  the 
former  song  is  joined.  General  dance,  Allegro.  Dance  of  prisoners ; 
dance  of  little  boys  alternating  with  dance  of  men  with  chorus. 
"Dance  of  young  girls  with  undulating  movements": — with  a  return 
of  the  song  heard  at  the  beginning;  slow  dance  of  young  girls  and 
rapid  dance  of  little  boys ;  dance  of  these  boys  alternating  with 
dance  of  men  accompanied  by  a  chorus;  general  dance,  Allegro  con 
spirito,  with  chorus. 

The  orchestral  part  of  this  finale  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  trombone,  kettledrums,  snare 
drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
harp,  and  strings. 


mm      VIOLINS  £ ^^^GRAHD PRIZES^B 

HBEST  STRINGS^",ynOGO'8,3'5T  LOU,il90*H| 

Ijohnfriedrich&bro.I 

H*  SEND   FOR                      ^?7Q  FIFTH   AVF        iH 

Mm           OUR          &                        NEW  YORK     £S 
^CATALOGUES*  ^g     ^^!1^ 

BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Snatutt  B»jjmpi|mtg  ©rrljpatra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 

Teachers  of  Mosic 

in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S,  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


GRACE 

A, 

PO 

VEY 

PIANIST    AND 

TEACHER 

TECHNIQUE      .      INTERPRETATION 

.      REPERTOIRE 

310  W.  95th  Street            New 

York  City 

Riverside 

2632 

LA  FORGE-BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR   KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


/am 


ASHBURNHAM,  MASS. 


Voice   Development 
SINGING 


INTERPRETATION 


Assistant  Voice  Teacher 


For  information 

Address,  105  REVERE  STREET 
BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Hay  market 
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TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO.  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

1 75  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  341 4-R 


Nil  UN    dJMLUH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall.  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


JHason  ^aml  in 


Pianoforte  with 
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The  Ultimate 
in  Reproducing  Pianos 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  Ampico  repro- 
duces artistic  performance  has  caused  those 
who  value  supreme  quality  of  tone  to  say : 

"If  the  Ampico  could  be  combined  with  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano,  the  result  would  be 
the  ultimate  in  reproducing  instruments." 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  is  now 
obtainable  with  the  Ampico, affording  the  lover 
of  music  the  world's  most  beautiful  piano  and 
also  the  interpretations  of  the  great  pianists 
of  the  day  on  their  most  perfect  medium  of 
expression. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  has  long 
been  recognized  as  musically  and  tonally  the 
most  beautiful  piano  yet  produced. 

Philip  Hale,  the  eminent  music  critic,  writes 
of  the  Ampico  in  describing  an  Ampico  concert: 
"The  playing  was  as  free,  elastic,  and  sponta- 
neous as  though  a  gifted  mortal  were  the 
performer." 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO, 

313  Fifth  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 
New  York 


Cambridge  Programmes 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  Evening,  October  16,  at  8.00 


PRoGRZWIE 


■TimmiTTm 


STEIN  WAY 

STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUO  ART   Reproducing  Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 

VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TOErami 


SEASON  1924-1925 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  16,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


ALFRED  L.  AIKEN 
FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  P.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


i     M.     1  U      WW    JT 
THE   INST%U£MENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — ■ 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Boston  Symp!h©ey  ©jrelieiitra 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master . 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.               Ludwig,  0.             Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Hain,  F. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.         Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C.             Zahn,  F. 
Savitzkaya,  M.    Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

The  Noetzel  Studio 


DAI       B  U  E  L  L 

Dai  Buell,  to  whom  Philip  Hale  accredits  "feminine 
elegance,"  achieved  as  sensational  a  triumph  abroad  as 
has  been  accorded  an  American  artist  in  years. 
This  pianist  is  one  of  the  host  of  internationally  famous 
musicians  who  record  their  art  for 

THE   AMPICO 

Miss  Buell's  first  recording,  "Toccata"  by  Paradies,  is  a  most 
impressive  revelation  of  the  personality  capturing  power  of 
this  incomparable,  re-enacting  piano.  The  spirited  perform- 
ance of  this  composition,  so  replete  in  rhythmic  crystalline- 
colored  charm,  makes  the  hearer  happier  for  having  experi- 
enced it  and  Ampico  owners  have  another  gem  awaiting  them. 
Other  recordings  by  Miss  Buell  are  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  issued. 

G^Jfticfentfflfc) 

169  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


SANDERS  THEATRE       . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Bottom  S ympihoini y  Orel 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  16 

AT  8.00 


Handel 


PROGRAMME 


I.  {  Overture. 
II.  I  Allegro. 

III.  Air. 

IV.  Allegro  Moderate 


Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 


Berlioz 
De  Falla 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


.  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 
(Piano,  Jesus  Sanroma) 
Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening) — The 
Homecomer  —  Dance  of  Terror  —  The  Magic  Circle 
(Narrative  of  the  Fisherman) — Midnight  (Sorceries)  — 
Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (To  dispel  Evil  Spirits) — Pantomime 
— Dance  of  the  Game  of  Love- — Finale  (Morning  Chimes) 


Beethoven 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  [  Allegro;    Trio. 

IV.  J  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Si 
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The  new  Boston  office  of  the 

Raymond    &  Whitcomb 
Company 

is  very  conveniently  located  at 

165  Tremont  Street 

{Telephone:  Beach  6964) 

Here    you    will    receive    expeditious    attention    and 

courteous  information  in  regard  to  any  of  our  travel 

activities  for  1924-25 

ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE 

S.S.  "Resolute" — January  24,  1925 — 65  days 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Samaria" — February  5,  1925 — 66  days 
S.S.  "Reliance"—  March  28,  1925  —40  days 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Reliance" — January  13  (16  days) — January  31  (26  days) 
February  28  (26  days) 

Tours  to  Europe,  California  and  Hawaii,  Florida  and  Cuba 

"INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  SERVICE" 


Concerto  Grosso,  No.  10.,  in  D  minor  .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 
(Bom  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty's  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos, 
in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price 
to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Keady  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The 
concertos  were  published  on  April  21,  1710.  In  an  advertisement 
a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are 
played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor 
Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently 
performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts,;  and  benefits  that  they 
seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property. 
Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  enter- 
tainments were  given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos 
for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills 
issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of 
'several  concertos  for  different  instrnments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  1(5)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in 
1738)  ;  of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Dav"  (Novem- 
ber 22). 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Yiolino  primo  concerto,  Violin  o  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continue 

I.  Ouverture.  I)  minor,  4-4:  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  over- 
ture is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- 
voiced  work,  but  in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked . 
theme  is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 


IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play 
concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .   Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  *  ** 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)     A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII.(-Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 


catured  by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  .bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


"El  Amor  Brujo,"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")  ..  .  Manuel  de  Falla 
(Born  at  Cadiz,  November  23,  1876;  now  living) 

This  "gitaneria"  (Gypsy  life)  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  a  choreo- 
graphic fantasy  with  voice  and  small  orchestra,  book  by  Gregorio 
Martinez  Sierra.,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  in  April, 
1915,  with  the  Senora  Pastora  Imperio  assisting.*  A  concert  version 
was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916,  E.  Fernandez- Arbosf  conductor, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica. 

This  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Paris  at  his  concert  of 
May  8,  1924. 

There  were  five  stage  performances  of  the  ballet  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre  in  Antwerp,  February  23,  26,  March  4,  9,  13,  1924. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
glockenspiel,  and  pianoforte. 

The  argument  is  as  follows: 

Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening). 

The  Homecomer — Dance  of  Terror — The  Magic  Circle  (Narrative  of 
the  Fisherman) — Midnight  (Sorceries). 

Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (to  dispel  Evil  Spirits). 

Pantomime — Dance  of  the  Game  of  Love — Finale  (Morning  Chimes). 

Mr.  Leigh  Henry  (Daily  Telegraph,  London,  May  28,  1921)  wrote 
of  this  "gitaneria"  as  follows:  "It  penetrates  to  the  abstract  essentials 
of  Spanish  sonorities  and  rhythms,  much  affinity  to  the  spiritual  impulse 
of  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  being  evident,  though  matter 
and  method  differ  greatly  in  each  work.     Here  are  less  the  expressed, 

*"The  composer  suppressed  the  spoken  and  sung  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,  and  made, 
of  it  a  symphonic  suite,  'semi-Arabian'  in  style."     Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Music  of  Spain." 

tHe  was  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  season  of  1903-04.  He  played 
his  "Tango"  with  the  orchestra  on  October  24,  1903.  Arbos  was  also  leader,  that  season,  of  the  Arbos 
Quartet,  being  associated  with  Messrs.  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Krasselt.  For  many  years  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
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externally-recognizable  elements  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  with 
its  consequent  folk-modal  and  rhythmic  peculiarities,  which  absorb 
the  composer's  attention,  than  the  elemental  .  .  .  racial  consciousness. 
With  it  De  Falla  propounds  a  new  directness  and  objectivity  of  method 
in  the  music  of  his  race,  a  new  primitivism  in  representation  which 
pays  less  attention  to  grace  of  color  and  external  detail  of  form  than  to 
the  .  .  .  dynamic  essentials  in  which  are  concentrated  the  emotional 
impulses  which  reach  into  the  fundamental  being  of  his  race." 

His  fellow  countryman  Joaquin  Turina  wrote  (the  Chesterian,  London, 
May,  1920):  "We  can  trace  the  artist  returning  to  his  own  country, 
after  several  years  spent  in  Paris,  with  a  firmly  set-up  dogma  of  esthetical 
principles.  But,  strange  to  say,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstance  or 
other,  the  singularity  of  this  work  is  that,  although  it  bears  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  its  composer,  it  gives  the  impression  of  something 
ver}^  fierce  and  elemental,  an  illustration  of  primitive  gypsy  pride.  This 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  the  adorning  of  his  musical  forms  and  with  the  shaping  of 
his  phrases,  chord  for  chord,  or  note  for  note.  It  will  be  owing  to  this 
peculiar  quality  that  'El  Amor  Brujo'  will  remain  an  exotic  creation 

of  great  value  among  all  that  Manuel  de  Falla  has  done." 

* 

De  Falla  began  his  studies  at  Cadiz  with  Alejandro  Odero  and  Enrique 
Broca.  At  Madrid  he  studied  composition  with  Felipe  Pedrell;  the 
pianoforte  with  Jose  Trago.  In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Ortiz  y  Cusso 
prize  for  pianoforte-playing,  and  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  crowned 
his  "Vida  Breve,"  a  lyric  drama.  He  went  in  1907  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Debussy  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  was  then  known 
chiefly  by  his  "Trois  Melodies"  (poems  by  Gautier)  and  "Quatres 
Pieces  Espagnoles"  for  pianoforte.  His  opera,  however,  had  been 
entirely  completed  before  he  came  under  French  influence.  He  appeared 
as  a  pianist  in  Paris  in  1910;  in  London  in  1911.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Spain. 

Three  Dances  from  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos"  were  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux 
conductor,  on  December  30,  31,  1921. 

"Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain"  was  produced  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Monteux  on  March  28,  29,  1924. 

Eva  Gauthier  sang  "Seguidille"  at  her  recital  in  Boston  on  March  21, 
1920.    Pianoforte  pieces  by  De  Falla  have  been  played  in  Boston. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67   .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,    1808.      All  the   pieces   were   by  Beethoven;   the   symphony 
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described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony,  entitled  'Recollections 
of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
(sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass 
in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Bulow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk ;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and '  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand   Ries  was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 


Why  worry  over  the  Christmas  Qift! 

Bachrach  can  solve  the  problem  for  you  —  and 
'  what  more  delightful  gift  for  your  friends?  No 
last  minute  frantic  rush  among  crowded  stores 
if  you  SIT  NOW  for  your  Christmas  Portrait. 
Moderately  priced  at  the  Studio  from  $15  the 
dozen  and  upward — children  from  $10 
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rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of, 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid,  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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the  chord  of  A-fiat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the   simple,   grand,   pompous 
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character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remaik  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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TH£  INSTRUMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.*  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
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Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 
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Seiniger,  S. 
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Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullah/,  J. 


Gerhardt,  S.                  Kluge,  M. 
Deane,  C.                      Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                    Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G.                      Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                      Arcieri,  E. 
Stanislaus,  H.                Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                   Mimart,  P. 
Speyer,  L. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns.                    Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenierj  W.               Mager  G. 
Gebhardt,  W.                Mann,  J. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Hain,  F.                         Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C.            Zahn,  F. 
Savitzkaya,  M.   Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

DAI       B  U  E  L  L 

Dai  Buell,  to  whom  Philip  Hale  accredits  "feminine 
elegance,"  achieved  as  sensational  a  triumph  abroad  as 
has  been  accorded  an  American  artist  in  years. 
This  pianist  is  one  of  the  host  of  internationally  famous 
musicians  who  record  their  art  for 

THE   AMPICO 

Miss  Buell's  first  recording,  "Toccata"  by  Paradies,  is  a  most 
impressive  revelation  of  the  personality  capturing  power  of 
this  incomparable,  re-enacting  piano.  The  spirited  perform- 
ance of  this  composition,  so  replete  in  rhythmic  crystalline- 
colored  charm,  makes  the  hearer  happier  for  having  experi- 
enced it  and  Ampico  owners  have  another  gem  awaiting  them. 
Other  recordings  by  Miss  Buell  are  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  issued. 

S      (_X"5  ESTABLISH  ED  1813   (      \^J 

169  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


PIANOS    OF    ALL    PRICES  —  EACH    PRE-EMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 
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SANDERS  THEATRE   ....   CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Boston  Symphony  Orclnesf ra 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.    Andante  lento  mo  to. 
in.    Allegro. 

Wagner  .         .       Bacchanale,  "Der  Venusberg"  from  "Tannhauser" 

Moussorgsky  .         .         .  Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .     "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderato. 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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The  new  Boston  office  of  the 

Raymond   &l  Whitcomb 
Company. 

is  very  conveniently  located  at 

165  Tremont  Street 

{Telephone:  Beach  6964) 

Here    you    will    receive    expeditious    attention    and 

courteous  information  in  regard  to  any  of  our  travel 

activities  for  1924-25 

ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE 

S.S.  "Resolute" — January  24,  1925 — 65  days 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Samaria" — February  5,  1925 — 66  days 
S.S.  "Reliance"—  March  28,  1925  —40  days 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Reliance" — January  13  (16  days)— January  31  (26  days) 
February  28  (26  days) 

Tours  to  Europe,  California  and  Hawaii,  Florida  and  Cuba 

"INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  SERVICE" 


Concerto,   D  major,  tor  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  in  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 

*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 

*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 

*"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  tiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,   Scene  2 

(Paris  Version) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense. 
"Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  pro- 
duced there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance, 
the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.*  The 
cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave, 
Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes; 
Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie 
Sax  (Sasse) ;  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux. 
The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act;  he  lengthened  the  scene 
between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  1860:  "With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

*They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of 
patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servi^res's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  and  Marie  Sasse's  "Souvenirs 
d'une  Artiste." 


The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1861  was  Pepita,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  con- 
cerning Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him 
most  furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each 
phase  of  the  Bacchanale. 

Pepita  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!" 

In  spite  of  wh>at  Pepita  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan/' 
although  they  were  considered.  To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 
girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea 
was  abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the 
mythological  scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass, 
to  be  reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the 
archives  of  the  Opera>  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Pepita  for  his  squeamishness. 
Gasperini  wrote,  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Pepita  does  not  respond  to  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs 
of  the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  Kings.'  " 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial" 
performance,  this  "orgy  at  a  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

There  is  interesting  information  about  the  first  Parisian  produc- 
tion of  "Tannhauser"  in  Wagner's  letters  to  Mathilde  Wesendonck 
translated  into  English  by  W.  A.  Ellis  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
(For  his  description  of  the  Bacchanale,  see  pages  219-223.)  Of  the 
original  version  he  said:  "The  court  of  Frau  Venus  was  the  palpable 
weak  spot  in  my  work:  without  a  good  ballet  in  its  day,  I  had  to  manage 
with  a  few  coarse  brush-strokes  and  thereby  ruined  much;  for  I  left 
this  Venusberg  with  an  altogether  tame  and  ill-defined  impression, 
consequently  depriving  myself  of  the  momentous  background  against 
which  the  ensuing  tragedy  is  to  upbuild  its  harrowing  tale.  .  .  .  But 
I  also  recognize  that  when  I  wrote  my  'Tannhauser'  I  could  not  have 
made  anything  like  what  is. needed  here;  it  required  a  far  greater  mastery 
to  which  only  now  have  I  attained:  now  that  I  have  written  Isolde's 
last  transfiguration,  at  last  I  could  find  alike  the  right  close  for  the 
'Fliegende  Hollander'  overture,  and  also — the  horrors  of  this  Venusberg." 
Wagner  in  the  same  letter  (Paris,  April  10,  1860)  spoke  of  his  purpose 
to  introduce  in  the  scene  "The  Northern  Stromkarl,  emerging  with 
his  marvellous  big  fiddle  from  the  foaming  water"  and  playing  for  a 
dance. 

"Tannhauser"  was  first  revived  at  the  Paris  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with 

Van  Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  in  its  original  condition  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 


two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
and  strings. 

For  the  Bacchanale  Wagner  added  these  instruments:  a  flute  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo,  castanets,  and  harp.  The  score  and  parts 
of  the  Bacchanale,  composed  at  Paris  in  January,  1861,  were  published 
in  February,  1876. 


* 
*  * 


"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
book  and  music  by  Wagne»,  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden, 
under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,  Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schlon;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar,  Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna 
Wagner;  Venus,  Wilhelmine  Schroder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  overture  was  written  in  Dresden,  probably  in  March-April,  1845.  The  first 
performance  of  it- as  a  concert-piece  was  at  a  concert  at  Leipsic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra  Pension  Fund,  February  12,  1846.  Mendelssohn  conducted 
it  from  manuscript. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  on  October  22,  1853,  by  the 
Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann  conductor.  The  programme  stated 
that  the  orchestra  was  composed  of  "fifty  thorough  musicians." 

The  first  performance  of  "Tannhauser,"  in  its  original  form,  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  Yorkx  April  4,  1859.  Hermann,  Graff;  Tannhauser, 
Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehman;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf,  Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten; 
Reinmar,  Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Berg- 
mann conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Pest  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser 
was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do 
in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  January  20,  1871. 
Mme.  Lichtmay,  Elisabeth;  Mme.  Roemar,  Venus;  Carl  Bernard,  Tannhauser; 
Vierling,  Wolfram;  Franosch,  the  Landgrave.  The  first  act  was  performed  in  the 
Boston  Theatre  by  Leonard  Grover's  Company,  October  25,  1864.  The  chief  singers 
were  Mmes.  Frederici  and  Canissa;  Messrs.  Himmer,  Steinecke,  Graff,  Habelmann, 
Urchs,  Haimer,  Vierich.  Carl  Anschutz  conducted.  A  finale  from  the  opera  had 
been  performed  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854.  The 
first  performance  of  the  Pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  on  January 

3,  1857,  "with  the  highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schrieber,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  Bang  of  Hanover." 

The  Bacchanale  was  performed  in  Boston  from  manuscript  at  a  Theodore  Thomas 
concert  November  28,  1873.  The  Overture  and  Bacchanale  were  performed  at  a 
Wagner  matinee  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Arthur  Niklsch  conductor, 
December  31,  1890;  Italo  Campanini,  tenor,  Franz  Kneisel,  violinist,  soloists.  The 
Overture  and  Bacchanale  and  scene  between  Tannhauser  and  Venus  were  performed 
at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Wilhelm  Gericke  conductor.  May 

4,  1901;  Milka  Ternina  and  Mr.  Dippel,  soloists. 

The  last  performance  here  of  the  Introduction  and  Bacchanale  at  a  subscription 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  22,  1922. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the-  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.    It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
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in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of   Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltan  ovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaiev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 


HEAR   YE!  HEAR    YE! 

LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT   WATER,    ONE   TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO    ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON   COFFEE   REFINING   CO..   522    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,    Op.   98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  •  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr.  Gericke 
"did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the  concert 
the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance.  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert  of  November  27; 
there  were  further  rehearsals.  The  work  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Murzzuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk, 
he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire, 
and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and 
amongst  them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony, 
into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the 
fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  .out  of  doors  with  either  arm  out- 
spread on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene 
for  the  "historical  painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss 
May  was  able  to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  octavo  pages,  about  the  quiet  fife  of  the  composer.  But  what  is 
Miss  May  in  comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms 
contains  2,138  pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wullner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Gurzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wullner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner; 
he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wullner  answered  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  produce  new  works;  that  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly,  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or 
Scharwenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude  that  they 
did  not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  "If  persons  like  Billroth, 
Hanslick,  and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?"  he  said 
to  Kalbeck. 
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-         Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 
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There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  in  October,  1885, 
for  correction  of  the  parts.*  Billow  conducted  it.  There  were  pres- 
ent the  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor 
of  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms 
arrived  in  time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated 
November  1  under  Billow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser in  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Billow 
in  Germany  and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by 
all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner 
as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  strik- 
ing impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in 
C  minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained 
some  measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been 
far  more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is 
too  friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony 
disappointed  Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in 
which  he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's 

*Brahms  wished  that  Elisabet  could  be  present  at  this  rehearsal:  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to 
the  first  movement  with  the  utmost  serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it,  anywhere  else, 
where  I  could  not  have  these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance 
forced  on  me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 


NEW  YORK 


admirers,  that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  E  minor.  (See  "Hugo 
Wolf's  Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was 
performed  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna 
on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by  Brahms. 

In  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Gustav  Wendt,  were  read  diligently  by  Brahms. 
It  is  thought  that  they  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. Kalbeck  thought  that  the  whole  symphony  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He  saw  in  the  Andante  a  waste  and  ruined 
field,  as  the  Campagna  near  Rome ;  he  noted  the  appearance  of  a  passage 
from  Brahms's  song  "Auf  dem  Kirchhofe"  with  the  words  'Teh  war  an 
manch  vergess'nem  Grab  gewesen";  to  him  the  Scherzo  was  the  Carnival 
at  Milan.  While  Speidel  saw  in  the  Finale  the  burial  of  a  soldier,  Kal- 
beck was  reminded  by  the  music  of  the  passage  in  Sophocles's  "(Edipus 
Coloneus":  "Not  to  have  been  born  at  all  is  superior  to  every  view  of 
the  question;  and  this  when  one  may  have  seen  the  light,  to  return 
thence  whence  he  came  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  far  the  next  best." 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings. 


The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 


First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful/stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth*such  a*chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals, 

Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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Can  We  Assist  You 

OUR  processes  of  CLEANSING  AND  DYEING  are  ex- 
tremely useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody 
is  thinking  economy  Look  through  your  wearing  apparel  and 
household  articles  and  see  what  can  be  made  over  after 


CI 


eansing  or 


Dy 


eing 


Telephone  Service  Back  Bay  3900 
Connects  all 

BOSTON   SHOPS 

29  State  Street  284  Boylston  Street 

1 7  Temple  Place  248  Huntington  Ave 

79  Summer  Street 

BROOKLINE  1310  Beacon  Street  Coolidge  Corner 

CAMBRIDGE  1274  Massachusetts  Ave  WATERTOWN  1  Galen  Street 

MALDEN  30  Pleasant  Street  LYNN  22  Munroe  Street 

SALEM  72  Washington  Street  WALTHAM  5 1 7  Moody  Street 

WORCESTER  26  Pearl  Street 

Shops  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  all  large  Eastern  Cities 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  December   4,   1 924 

AT  EIGHT 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY   HALL 


SUN.  AFT. 
Nov.  9 
at  3.30 


THUR.  and 

SAT.EVES. 

NOV.  13-15 

at  8.15 


SUN.  AFT. 

NOV.  16 

at  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 

NOV.  30 

at  3.30 


Only  recital  this  season 


The  Great  Russian  Dancer 
First  appearances  in  America 


ESZICE  SUM 

Pupils  of  Jean  de  Reszke 


Return  recital 


66 


mm 


At  Symphony  Hall,  First  Time  in  English  Here.  Tues.  Eve.,  Nov.  11 — "Rheingold";  Wed. 
Eve.,  Nov.  12 — "Walkure";  Wed.  Eve.,  Nov.  19 — "Siegfried";  Thurs.  Eve.,  Nov.  20 — 
"Gotterdammerung."  Specially  Selected  Company.  State  Symphony  Orchestra  of  New 
York.  Subscription  Tickets  $1.00  to  $3.00  now  selling  at  Box  Office,  also  Lord  Piano  Co., 
757  Boylston  St.  Prospectus  mailed  on  request.  Story  &  Clark  Grand  Piano  Used 
Exclusively. 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 


IS 


Concert  Direction:  JIARON  TIICHMOND 

presents  in 

JORDAN    HALL 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  12,  AT  3.00 


BARITONE 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  13,  AT  8.15 


SOPRANO 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  18,  AT  8.15 


__^_ PIANIST 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  20,  AT  8.15 


VIOLINIST 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  24,  AT  3.00 


PIANIST 

KNABE  PIANO 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  25,  AT  8.15 


SOPRANO 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2,  AT  8.15 


VIOLINIST 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  10,  AT  8.15 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  12,  AT  8.15 


PIANIST 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 
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Why  worry  over  the  Christmas  Qiftl 

Bachrach  can  solve  the  problem  for  you  —  and 
what  more  delightful  gift  for  your  friends?  No 
last  minute  frantic  rush  among  crowded  stores 
if  you  SIT  NOW  for  your  Christmas  Portrait. 
Moderately  priced  at  the  Studio  from  $15  the 
dozen  and  upward — children  front  $10 


Sarfjrarfj 


ESTABLISHED     1868 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DISTINCTION 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET  -  Back  Bay  4155 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


THOCME 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

1?0  CAMPHORATED  Tp\  W 

1      O  SAPONACEOUS  gj  it 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS 


TIFRIC 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


HAI 


TEACHER  OF   THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

'509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


[rs.  CHARLES  A,  WHIT] 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


(ALCOLM  LAM 

6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing     and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


HARRY  C.  WHITTEMORE 

AFTER  THE  SUMMER'S  STUDY  ABROAD 
WILL  REOPEN  HIS  STUDIO  OCTOBER  3d 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


THE©.  VAH  YORX  IE^ 

VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 
Tel.  University  3716-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


LA  FOEGE-BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Baldwin  Piano       Welte-Mignon  Records 


605  PIERCE  BUILDING 

COPLEY  SQUARE,  BOSTON 

(Telephone,  Wellesley  1083-M) 


PHRA 


HERNA 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 


Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston        .       (Tel.) 


ETHEL  DAMON   CLARK 
PIANIST 

"Miss    Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 
musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 

23  Steinert  Hall  BOSTON 


JOH  ANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .       .       BOSTON 
Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Haims  Stactp©!©  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court'  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


fRAi  s       ira  U   ¥V  E, 

VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  tescify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


LMGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


;  BAKE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY  Telephone,  Kenmore  4330 


JOHM  I    ALDEN 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


ALEMA  a  EME 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor 
Instruction  in 

PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY 

Trinity    Court,    Boston— B.B.   4030 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 
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THE   INST%U<SMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the. 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

"Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Concert-master. 
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Gundersen,  R. 
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Gorodetzky,  L. 
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Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 
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Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen, P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 
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Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 
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Mullaly,  J. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 
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Marjollet,  L. 
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Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
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Sand,  A. 
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Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 
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[.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
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Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 
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Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

The  Noetzel  Studio 


DAI       B  U  E  L  L 

Dai  Buell,  to  whom  Philip  Hale  accredits  "feminine 
elegance,"  achieved  as  sensational  a  triumph  abroad  as 
has  been  accorded  an  American  artist  in  years. 
This  pianist  is  one  of  the  host  of  internationally  famous 
musicians  who  record  their  art  for 

THE   AMPICO 

Miss  Buell's  first  recording,  "Toccata"  by  Paradies,  is  a  most 
impressive  revelation  of  the  personality  capturing  power  of 
this  incomparable,  re-enacting  piano.  The  spirited  perform- 
ance of  this  composition,  so  replete  in  rhythmic  crystalline- 
colored  charm,  makes  the  hearer  happier  for  having  experi- 
enced it  and  Ampico  owners  have  another  gem  awaiting  them. 
Other  recordings  by  Miss  Buell  are  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  issued. 


(DftfitcKeritt 
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•  established  1813  I 

169  Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS    OF   ALL   PRICES  — EACH  PRE-EMINENT  IN  ITS  CLASS 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

THIRD  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening,  December  4 


Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  conducting  tonight's  concert.   Mr. 
Burgin,  the  concertmaster,  will  conduct  in 
his  place.  The  programme  is  changed  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Wagner.  .  .  •  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers 

of  Nuremberg" 

Mozart.  .  .  .  Symphony  in  G  minor  (K. No. 550) 

Honegger.  .  •  "Pacific  231",  Orchestral  Move- 
ment 


Sibelius  .  .  "Finlandia",  Symphonic  Poem, 

Op.  26,  No.  7 

Sibelius.  .  ."The  Swan  of  Tuonela" :  Legend 

from  the  Finnish  Folk-Epic 
"Kalevala" 

Tchaikovsky.  .Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and 

Juliet"  (after  Shakespeare) 


SANDERS  THEATRE CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart  ....  Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 

I.    Allegro  molto 
.    II.    Andante 

III.  Menuetto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  assai 

Prokofieff       .......         Scythian  Suite,  Op.  20 

I.    The  Adoration  of  Veles  and  Ala. 
II.    The  Enemy  God  and  the  Dance  of  the  Black  Spirits. 

III.  Night. 

IV.  The  Glorious  Departure  of  Lolly  and  the  Procession  of  the  Sun. 


Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Nuages. 

b.  Fetes. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff  .         .         .     Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Alborada — Variations  —  Alborada  —  Scene 
and  Gypsy  Song — Fandango  of  the  Asturias 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Prokofieff's  Suite 
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CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Ricp,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  ($175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Northumbria".  $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      f^ncisco 

CHICAGO  V/OlTipciriy  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 


Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  .    .    .     Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons 
and  piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "Acis  and 
Galatea,"  and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for 
orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets 
and  twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  1787  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni";  1790,  the  year 
of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by  the  feat 
of  producing  three  symphonies  in  such  a  short  time?  Or  was  there 
some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Ritter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the  thrifty 
Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  And  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a  letter 
of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have  better 
air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says:  "I  have 
done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than  in  two  months 
in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better  here,  were  it  not 
for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I  must  drive  them  resolutely 
away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleasantly,  and  cheaply."  We 
know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a  merchant  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for  the  letter  with  Puchberg's 
memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the  collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  Emperors. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him :  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the  Emperor 
fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied  ariettas  for 
piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C  major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two  sym- 
phonies in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony 
at  a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 


with  him..  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterwards  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.  They  would  have  dragged 
everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert,  by 
the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such  matters. 


Scythian  Suite,  "Ala  and  Lolli"  Op.  20 

Serge  Sergievich  Prokofieff 

(Born  at  Sontsovka,  April  24,  1891;  now  living) 

This  Suite  was  composed  in  1914.  The  first  performance  was  at  the 
Imperial  Maryinski  Theatre,  Petrograd  (now  Leningrad)  on  January 
29,  1916.    The  composer  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Chicago  on  December  6,  1918. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  eight 
horns,  four  trumpets,  four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  side  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  celesta,  xylophone, 
bells,  two  harps,  pianoforte  and  strings. 

The  four  movements  have  this  programme : 

I.  Invocation  to  Veles  and  Ala.  Allegro  feroce,  4-4  time.  The 
music  describes  an  invocation  to  the  sun,  worshipped  by  the  Scyth- 
ians as  their  highest  deity,  named  Veles.  This  invocation  is  followed 
by  the  sacrifice  to  the  beloved  idol,  Ala,  the  daughter  of  Veles. 

II.  The  Evil-God  and  dance  of  the  pagan  monsters.  Allegro  sos- 
tenuto,  4-4  time.  The  Evil-God  summons  the  seven  pagan  monsters 
from  their  subterranean  realms  and,  surrounded  by  them,  dances  a 
delirious  dance. 

III.  Night.  Andantino,  4-4  time.  The  Evil-God  comes  to  Ala  in 
the  darkness.  Great  harm  befalls  her.  The  moon  rays  fall  upon  Ala, 
and  the  moon-maidens  descend  to  bring  her  consolation. 

IV.  Lolli's  pursuit  of  the  Evil-God  and  the  sunrise.     Tempestuoso, 

4-4  time.    Lolli,  a  Scythian  hero,  went  forth  to  save  Ala.    He  fights 

the  Evil-God.    In  the  uneven  battle  with  the  latter,  Lolli  would  have 

perished,  but  the  sun-god  rises  with  the  passing  of  night  and  smites 

the  evil  deity.    With  the  description  of  the  sunrise  the  Suite  comes  to 

an  end. 

* 
*  * 

Scythia  is  a  name  that  has  been  applied  to  different  countries  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  Scythia  described  by  Herodotus  comprised  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Europe  between  the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the 


River  Tanais  (now  Don).  Herodotus  gives  a  graphic  and  singularly 
interesting  account  of  these  wild,  barbaric  nomads  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  history.  We  are  interested  here  only  with  what  he  has  to  say  about 
their  religion: 

"They  propitiate  the  following  gods  only:  Vesta,  most  of  all;  then 
Jupiter,  deeming  the  Earth  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;  after  these,  Apollo, 
and  Venus  Urania,  and  Hercules  and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians  acknowl- 
edge these,  but  those  who  are  called  Royal  Scythians  sacrifice  also  to 
Neptune.  Vesta  in  the  Scythian  language  is  named  Tabiti;  Jupiter  is, 
in  my  opinion,  very  rightly  called  Papaeus;  the  Earth,  Apia;  Apollo, 
Oetosyrus;  Venus  Urania,  Artimposa;  and  Neptune,  Thamimasadas. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  erect  images,  altars,  and  temples,  except 
to  Mars;  to  him  they  are  accustomed."  Then  follows  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  sacrificed  cattle  and  enemies  taken 
prisoners,  the  latter  to  Mars.  "Swine  they  never  use,  nor  suffer  them 
to  be  reared  in  their  country."       ^^ 

Prokofieff  has  been  known  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  only  by  his  Song  without  Words  which  was  sung  by  Mme. 

Nina  Koshetz  on  March  3,  1922.    The  song  was  composed  for  her. 

* 

*  * 

Prokofieff  received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  his  mother. 

Later  he  studied  with  Gliere  and  Sergei'  Ivanovich  Taneiev,  in  Moscow. 

He  began  to  compose  when  he  was  five  and  a  half  years  old,  and  even 

then  he  dreamed  of  the  stage.    He  composed  "The  Giant"  when  he  was 

seven;  "The  Deserted  Islands"  when  he  was  nine;  "The  Feast"  (after 

Pushkin)  when  he  was  twelve.    He  orchestrated  only  the  third.    Then 

came  a  symphony  in  G  major.     "Undina,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  was 

composed  and  scored  when  he  was  thirteen.     In  1903  he  entered  the 

Leningrad  Conservatory,  where  he  took  pianoforte  lessons  of  Mme. 

Essipov;  he  studied  composition  with  Liadov  and  Rimsky-Korsakov, 

and  conducting  with  Tcherepnin.    Graduating  with  the  highest  honors, 

he  won  the  Rubinstein  prize. 

* 

*  * 

He  first  came  to  the  United  States  leaving  Moscow,  crossing  Siberia, 
and  arriving  at  New  York  from  the  Pacific  Coast  in  September,  1918. 
He  gave  a  recital  there. 

In  the  first  years  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory  he  produced  no  less 
than  one  hundred  works,  including  a  symphony  in  E  minor,  six  piano- 
forte sonatas  (one  of  which,  F  minor,  was  revised  and  published  in  1909 
as  Op.  1),  two  violin  sonatas,  and  ninety  pianoforte  pieces.  These  com- 
positions, regarded  by  him  as  immature — with  the  exception  noted — 
have  not  been  published.    The  list  of  his  later  compositions  includes: — 

1909.  The  opera  "Maddalena";  Sinfonietta. 

1910.  Symphonic  poem,  "Dreams";  symphonic  poem,  "Poeme  d'Automne." 

1911.  First  pianoforte  concerto. 

1912.  Second  sonata  for  pianoforte;  Toccata  for  pianoforte;  Ballade  for  violon- 
cello and  pianoforte. 

1913.  Second  pianoforte  concerto. 

1914.  Scythian  Suite  for  orchestra;  "Sarcasms"  for  pianoforte. 

1915.  Ballet,  "The  Harlequin's  Story"  (intended  for  production  in  Paris  and 
London,  but  postponed  on  account  of  the  war). 

•     1916.     "The  Gambler,"  opera  in  four  acts  (based  on  a  story  by  Dostoievsky). 

1917.  Classical  symphony;  Sonatas  Nos.  3  and  4  for  pianoforte;  violin  concerto; 
twenty  "Visions  Fugitives"  for  pianoforte;  "Conjurement"  for  solo  voices,  chorus 
and  orchestra. 


"Chout,"  ("Story  of  a  Jester  Who  Fooled  Seven  Other  Jesters"),  produced  by 
the  Diaghilev  Ballet  Russe  at  the  Gait6  Lyrique  Theatre,  Paris,  May  17,  1921. 
Produced  in  London  in  June,  1921.  Performed  at  the  Neighborhood  Theatre,  New 
York,  as  "Buffoon,"  in  March,  1924. 

1921.     Third  pianoforte  concerto. 

"They  are  Seven,"  Incantations  for  tenor,  chorus,  and  orchestra  after  an  Akkadian 
cuneiform  inscription.    Produced  in  Paris,  May  29,  1924. 

His  opera  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges"  was  produced  under  his 
direction  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Company  at  the  Auditorium,  Chicago, 
on  December  30,  1921.  The  story  was  based  by  Prokofieff  on  a  fairy 
tale  by  Carlo  Gozzi.  The  composer  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  King  of  Clubs,  Cotreuil;  the  Prince,  his  son,  Mojica;  Princess 
Clarice,  Irene  Pavloska;  Leandre,  Beck;  Tronffaldino,  Dua;  Pantalon, 
Defrere;  the  Magician,  Dufranne;  Fata  Morgana,  Nina  Koshetz;  the 
Devil  Farfarello,  Wolf;  Smeraldine,  Jeanne  Schneider;  the  Creonte, 
Nicolay;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  OHviero;  Ninetta,  Jeanne  Dusseau 
Linetta,  Frances  Paperte;  Nicoletta,  Philine  Falco;  the  Herald,  Uhl. 
It  was  said  that  the  scenery  cost  $80,000;  the  rehearsals  $25,000.  There 
were  two  performances.  The  opera  was  performed  by  the  Chicago 
Company  in  New  York  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  February 
14,  1922.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  gave  a  pianoforte  recital. 
On  January  26th  of  that  year,  he  played  his  third  pianoforte  concerto 

at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 

* 
*  * 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  at  his  series  of  concerts  in  Paris  has  put  these  works 

of  Prokofieff  on  his  programmes: 

1921,  Scythian  Suite. 

1923,  Classic  Symphony;  violin  concerto. 

1924,  Pianoforte  concerto;  "Seven,  They  are  Seven." 


In  an  article  signed  "W.  B.  M."  and  published  in  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  before  the  Armistice,  V.  G.  Karatygin,  then  professor  of 
music  at  the  Imperial  Conservatory  in  Petrograd  (this  was  before 
the  Russian  Revolution),  was  quoted  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  musician  who  does  not  recognize  the  originality  of  Prokofieff's  music, 


Ethel  Grow 

CONT%ALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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daring  as  it  is,  turbulent  and  full  of  vitality.  True  it  is  that  many  musicians  cannot 
accept  his  music  because  of  its  unbridled  power,  and  because  Prokofieff's  sparkling 
and  brilliant  genius  often  overflows  all  academic  rules  of  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Yet  in  spite  of  this  violation  of  academic  rules  the  composer  is  ever  logical,  and  his 
music  is  stamped  with  truth  and  with  moments  of  revelation.  He  eschews  all  trodden 
paths;  instead  he  prefers  to  force  his  way  through  virgin  forests,  overthrowing  every 
obstacle  with  a  masterful  hand,  breaking  down  trees  and  jumping  over  broad  and 
deep  streams.  Much  noise  and  rumbling  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings  towards 
new  shores.  Splashes,  splinters  and  debris  fly  in  all  directions.  But  this  does  not 
mean  sauciness  and  mischief.  Always  does  his  daring  spring  from  a  strong,  con- 
vincing logic.  The  course  of  his  ship  is  straight  and  determined:  his  goal  the  sun, 
the  fulness  of  life  and  the  feasting  joy  of  existence."  Strange  words  these  from  one 
who  is  steeped  in  the  lore  of  other  ages  and  the  music  of  other  times,  but  again 
he  says: 

"Music,  in  opposition  to  the  other  fine  arts,  has  always  kept  to  the  publication 
of  the  ideal,  the  spiritual  side  of  life.  But  with  Prokofieff  it  is  different.  From  his 
first  composition  he  has  had  to  be  considered  as  a  musical  materialist,  and  in  this 
consists  his  originality.  'The  Legends'  and  'The  Fables'  which  he  relates  and  'The 
Phantoms'  which  he  sees,  the  'Suggestions  Diaboliques'  which  he  feels,  seem  to  have 
a  material  compactness,  to  consist  of  bony  skeleton  and  fleshly  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  manifest  an  intense  activity  of  will.  His  whimsical  'Sarcasms'  are  not 
ironical  sketches  but  real  demons  of  sardonic  laughter.  The  rhythm  is  sharp,  the 
contour  of  the  melodies  salient,  the  musical  ideas  and  images  convex  and  weighty. 
Certainly  all  such  musical  thinking  must  exclude  pure  lyricism,  and  indeed  until  the 
present  the  compositions  of  Prokofieff  have  little  of  it.  Enormous  energy,  dazzling 
brilliancy,  individual  originality,  at  times  stern  dramaturgy,  often  capricious,  gro- 
tesque and  from  time  to  time  of  deep  soul-stuff — such  is  the  music  of  Prokofieff. 

"Invincible  strength,  enormous  temperament,  the  richest  of  thematic  imagi- 
nations, remarkable  harmonic  inventiveness,  sharply  expressed  individuality,  keen 
penetration  of  the  characteristic  and  the  grotesque — such  are  the  principal  features 
of  Prokofieff's  music.  Complexity  of  the  whole  and  at  the  same  time  simplification 
of  detail,  painting  with  broad  strokes  and  the  use  of  a  decorative  counterpoint  and 
combination  of  many  themes — such  is  the  nature  of  Prokofieff's  technique.  His 
music  attains  astonishing  might,  boldness,  energy  with  grandiose  explosions  alternat- 
ing with  dazzling  flashes  of  humor.  .  .  .  We  do  not  want  to  compare  Prokofieff  with 
either  Poe  or  Dostoievsky,  especially  because  in  him  there  is  none  of  their  despond- 
ency, but  some  of  the  cruelty  of  their  genius  is  reincarnated  in  the  music  of  Prokofieff. 
In  his  'Sarcasms'  and  in  the  'Scythian  Suite'  is  an  undeniable  affinity  with  some  of 
the  grotesque  of  the  great  American.  It  was  no  accident  that  Prokofieff  was  the 
first  composer  to  write  an  opera  on  one  of  Dostoievsky's  tales;  from  Serge  Prokofieff 
more  than  from  any  other  would  we  expect  such." 


HEAR   YE!  HEAR    YE! 

LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A    CUP    OF   HOT   WATER,    ONE   TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO     ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING    CO..   522    Fifth   Avenue,    New    York 
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Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.    II.,    "Festivals";   No.   III.» 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  pf  ose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Moder6, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 
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Capeice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*    1844;   died    at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Leningrad  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  October  31,  f 
1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  published  in  1887, 
yet  we  find  Tchaikovsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  1886 
(November  11):  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a  colossal 
masterpiece  of  instrumentation, X  and  you  may  regard  yourself  as  the 
greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  House  of  Leningrad.  The  names,  beginning  with 
M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
harp,  and  strings. 


*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of   Belaleff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music, 
music  lexicons  give  May  21. 


One  or  two 


tThis  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,    is  probably  according  to  the  Russian  calendar. 
JThese  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 


Hotels  of  Distinction 


Rimsky-Korsakoff  wrote  in  his  Autobiography  concerning  this 
Capriccio : 

"The  opinion  formed  by  both  critics  and  public,  that  the  capriccio 
is  a  magnificently  orchestrated  piece  is  wrong.  The  capriccio  is  a  brilliant 
composition  for  the  orchestra.  The  change  of  timbres,  the  felicitous 
choice  of  melodic  designs  and  figuration  patterns,  exactly  suiting  each 
instrument,  brief  virtuoso  cadenzas  for  instruments  solo,  the  rhythm 
of  the  percussion  instruments,  etc.,  constitute  here  the  very  essence  of 
the  composition  and  not  its  garb  or  orchestration.  All  in  all,  the  capric- 
cio is  a  purely  external  piece,  but  vividly  brilliant  for  all  that." 


* 
*  * 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  purposing  at 
first  to  use  Spanish  dance  themes  for  a  virtuoso  violin  piece,  sketched 
instead  this  Caprice.  He  thought  the  third  section,  the  Alborada  in 
B-flat  major,  to  be  a  little  less  successful  than  the  other  sections  on 
account  of  the  brass  somewhat  drowning  the  melodic  designs  of  the 
wood-wind,  but  this  fault  could  be  remedied  by  a  careful  conductor. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  tells  how  at  the  rehearsal  in  Leningrad,  the  orchestra 
applauded  vigorously  after  the  first  movement,  and  in  fact  after  those 
succeeding,  and  the  composer  was  so  pleased  that  he  dedicated  the 
Capriccio  to  the  players.  He  also  says  that  the  first  performance  was 
extraordinarily  brilliant,  more  so  than  when  it  was  later  led  by  others, 
even  by  Arthur  Nikisch. 
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SANDERS  THEATRE      ::      CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY  HALL 
SUNDAY    AFTERNOON,   DECEMBER    14,    at  3.30 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

TCHAIKOVSKY    PROGRAMME 

Fantasia,  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  (after  Dante) 
Serenade  for  Strings 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor 

Tickets,  $1.00  to  $2.50,  NOW  at  Box  Office 


The  National  Federation  of  Music 
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By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    //  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 

.    Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 
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Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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This  Christmas 
Jl  Portrait  of  Distinction 

by 

Sadjraclj 

Established  1868 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  DISTINCTION 

647  BOYLSTON  STREET    Back  Bay  4155 

Time    and  care  are  required  to  produce  Bachrach 
Portraits.     It  is  not  too  early  to  sit  NOW. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


BRONCHIAL 


H 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 


rS     csaa^opna^otuesd     DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON,  MASS 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF   THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


LL 


[AELES  Aa  WHIT! 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


MAY  3LEEPEMUGGLE8 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing     and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


HARRY' 


AFTER  THE  SUMMER'S  STUDY  ABROAD 
WILL  REOPEN  HIS  STUDIO  OCTOBER  3d 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST   AND   TEACHER 
Tel.  University  3716-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Baldwin  Piano      Welte-Mignon  Records 


Just  Published 

"OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PIANOFORTE' 

ON  SALE  AT  MUSIC  STORES 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

605  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

Telephone  Wellesley  1083-M 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 


Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  (Tel.) 


PIANIST 

"Miss    Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 

musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 
23  Steinert  HaU  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .      .      BOSTON 
Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


HOW 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY  Telephone.  Kenmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer     —     Pianist     —     Editor  | 

Instruction  in  1 

PIANO,  THEORY  and  HARMONY  I 

Trinity    Court,    Boston— B.B.   4030  | 


BENNO  MOISEIWITSCH 

Hailed  Throughout  the  World  as  One 
of  the  Greatest  Living  Pianists 

writes  as  follows  of  the 

Mnzon  ic^umlxn 

Pianos 

"The  contribution  you  are  making  in  your 
peerless  Pianos  to  the  cause  of  art,  marks  an 
epoch,  I  believe,  of  deep  significance." 

MASON     &     HAMLIN     CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  Evening,  January  8,  at  8.00 
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DUOART  Reproducing   Pianos 
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VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


Mu  STEINERT  &  SONS 


162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1924-1925 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
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M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 
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THE  INST%UeMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

The  House  Where  Music  Is 

FOR  over  a  hundred  years  Chickering  has 
stood  supreme  among  fine  pianos.  The 
name  has  come  to  have  even  wider  significance, 
however,  for  it  means,  also,  an  old  Colonial 
building  on  Tremont  Street,  a  Boston  institution 
where  one  naturally  goes  to  select  a  piano  at 
whatever  price  one  can  afford  to  pay  with  a 
certainty  of  being  satisfied. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store  if 
only  to  listen  to  the  tone  of  our  several  instru- 
ments. It  will  be  well  worth  a  visit  to  hear  the 
Ampico  re-enact  the  very  personality  of  the 
playing  of  the  greatest  artists. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  at  this  time,  your 
present  piano  will  be  taken  in  exchange  and  con- 
venient terms  of  monthly  payment  may  be 
arranged. 


169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS    OF   ALL   PRICES  — EACH   PRE-EMINENT   IN   ITS    CLASS 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Largo  . 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Liszt     .  ....  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E-flat,  No.  2 


Debussy         .         . '  .  Two  Nocturnes 

a.  Nuages. 

b.  Fetes. 

Strauss  .         .         .         .       "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after 

the  Old-fashioned,  Roguish  Manner, 
in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 


A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 

CHICAGO 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"  (20,000  tons) —A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.     $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 


Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb 
Company 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 

LOS 

ANGELES 


Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 


.    .  Joseph  Haydn 


(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known 
as  the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhaz.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear";  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of  Peters, 
No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
adagio,  G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  stac- 
cato chords  which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty 
one,  announced  piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated 
forte  by  the  full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Pas- 
sage-work develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  first  motive.  The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than 
a  melodic  variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — 
in  oboes  and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the 


Variations  for  Piano  in  the  Styles  of  Ten 

Composers  on  '  'Mary  Had  a 

Little  Lamb" 


Agneletto  in  C 

Adagio    (der   Grafin   Marie   von 
Lammlein-Plutschky  gewidmet) 
Demi-moment  Musical 
Nocturne  (posthumous) 
Sacrificial    Scene  and   Festmahl 
(from  the  1  Oth  act  of  Lammfell) 
Valse  Funebre 
Mruks  Klonh  Lmbj 
At  a  Lamb 

The  Evening  of  a  Lamb 
Grande    Etude  de  Concert  pour 
les   deux   mains,    les    bras,    les 
epaules,  le  dos,  et  la  chevelure 

Price  $1.00  net 

"A  little  masterpiece  of  tonal  humor" 

Boston  Transcript 


Mozart 
Beethoven 

Schubert 

Chopin 

Wagner 

Tchaikovsky 

Grieg 

MacDowell 

Debussy 

Liszt 


Music:  An  Art  and  a  Language 

This  book  is  based  on  the  author's  twenty 
years'  experience  in  lecturing  on  the  Appre- 
ciation of  Music,  in  Harvard  University.  It 
presents  a  working  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture and  modes  of  presentation  of  standard 
works  in  music  and  is  written  primarily  with 
a  view  to  training  listeners.  1 1  contains  much 
valuable  information  of  interest  equally  to 
the  trained  musician  and  to  the  general 
public. 

Price  $2.50  net 

NOW  READY 

Supplementary  Illustrations  to  Music:  An 

Art  and  a  Language 

Four  Volumes,  Price,  $1. 00  each 

"The  best  book  on  music  that  has  yet  come 
from  America."    Musical  Opinion,  London 


120  Boylston  St. 

BOSTON 


first.     The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally 
elaborate.     There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.  A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage 
the  theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first 
violins  and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncello.  The  development 
is  carried  along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  The  Menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the 
regular  minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

IV.  The  Finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
the  theme  of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn 
in  his  earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first 
movement.  Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets 
and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In 
some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins 
to  his  fancy,  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his 
first  allegros;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more 
like  the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong 
inspiration  of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Haydn's  genius;  moderation  in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in 
the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness  of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems 
extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 
(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1S11 ;  died  at- 
Bayreutb,  July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  completed  probably  in  1848  or  1849  from 
sketches  made  in  the  early  forties.  According  to  a  letter  of  Hans 
von  Billow,  the  concerto  was  completed  in  June,  1849.  It  was  re- 
vised in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Weimar,  at  a  court  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  palace  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,  1855,  when 
Liszt  was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,  at  an  after- 
noon concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867, 
when  S.  B.  Mills  was  the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral 
part  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  strings-. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in 
May,  1857;  the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  1872. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  de- 
veloped, and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo. 

The  first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the 


strings,  with  interrupting  chords  of  wood  wind  and  brass.  This  is 
the  theme  to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle 
nicht!"  but,  according  to  von  Billow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle 
nichts!"  This  theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto. 
The  opening  is  Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4. 

The  second  theme,  B  major,  Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced 
by  muted  violoncellos  and  double-basses  and  then  developed  elabo- 
rately by  the  pianoforte.  There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

The  third  theme,  E-fiat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature 
of  a  scherzo,  is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning 
and  answers  of  the  triangle,  which,  the  composer  says,  should  be 
struck  with  delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is 
rather  an  answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individ- 
ual theme. 

The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use 
is  made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.    The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 
•  Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857: — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a 
glance  through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  round- 
ing off  a  whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is  quite 
maintained  and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form.  The 
trombones  and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of  the 
Adagio  (B  major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no  other 
than  the  reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the  Adagio 
by  flute  and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a  Variante 
and  working  up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo  until 
finally  the  first  motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a  shake- 
accompaniment,  comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo,  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  And  few  con- 
ductors are  circumspect  enough  to  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element 
in  them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in 
which  they  are  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  composer.  The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhance- 
ment, which  are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would  in 
more  cases  be  much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful  trying 
and  proportioning  of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind.  But 
musicians  who  wish  to  appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat  the 
instruments  of  percussion  en  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  seemly  company  of  the  Symphony.     They  also 

*Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt 
called  him  cousin  as  well  as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  to  Vienna,  where 
he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867, 
turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that  Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and  triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  'like  draws  to  like,'  and,  as  we  are  treated  as  impotent 
canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  should  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the  instruments.  Certainly 
here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize  upon  and  hold  fast 
[the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise  proscription  of 
the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  little 
known."     (Englished  by  Constant  Bache.) 


Concerning  a  report  that  Joachim  Raff  orchestrated  this  concerto 
see  Theodor  Muller-Keuter's  "Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliter- 
atur,"  p.  346. 

This  eulogy  of  the  triangle  was  inspired  by  the  opposition  in 
Vienna  when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season  of 
1856-57).  Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a 
"Triangle  Concerto,"  and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore 
held  to  be  impossible.  It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until 
1869,  when  Sophie  Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  her  well-wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
said  to  her :  "You  are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this  con- 
certo? No  one  has  yet  had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosen- 
dorfer,  who  represented  the  Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her 
against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied  cooly  in  her  Munich  German : 
"Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar  nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien 
spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at  all — I  must  not  play 
in  Vienna").    She  did  play  it,  and  with  great  success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its 
forbear,  the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the 
second  part  of  Michel  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II., 
plate  xxii.,  Wolffenbuttel  1618).     Haydn  used  it  in  his  military 
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symphony,  Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony ; 
and  how  well  Auber  understood  its  charm ! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5)  :  "And  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of 
instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and 
on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals";  but  should  not  the 
word  "manghanghim"  be  translated  "sistrunis,"  not  "cymbals"? 
The  sistrum*  jingled  at  the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis 
as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres 
were  angry  at  her  priestess  she  struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum. 
Petronius  tells  us  that  it  had  the  power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas 
says  that  the  instrument  was  invented  by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes 
prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the  inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear 
the  apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true  that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she 
cheered  her  men  by  the  sound  of  the  sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line, 
"Regina  in  mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro,"  an  unworthy  sneer 
at  that  wonder  of  wonders? 

•    * 

The  concerto  has  been  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  by  Adele  Margulies  (October  17,  1885)  ;  Julia 
Rive-King  (October  16,  1886)  ;  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  (May  21,  1887, 
January  16,  1897)  ;  Ignace  Paderewski  (November  19,  1895)  ;  Mark 
Hambourg  (January  24,  1903)  ;  George  Proctor  (January  30, 1904)  ; 
Rudolph  Ganz  (March  24,  1906)  ;  Moritz  Rosenthal  (December  1, 
1906)  ;  Olga  Samaroff  (April  4,  1908)  ;  Germaine  Schnitzer  (March 
27, 1909)  ;  Rudolph  Ganz  (October  21, 1911,  at  a  memorial  concert, — 
centenary  of  Liszt's  birthday,  October  22)  ;  Germaine  Schnitzer 
(April  26,  1913).  It  has  been  played  in  Boston  by  Rosenthal  (his 
first  appearance  in  the  United  States,  November  9,  1888),  d' Albert 
(November  30,  1889),  Doerner  (February  18,  1892),  De  Pachmann 
(Pension  Fund  Concert,  November  27,  1904),  and  others,  and  even 
on  a  Janko  keyboard  (Mathilde  Rudiger,  December  20,  1893). 

*For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the 
cymbal  family,  see  F.  A.  Lampe,   "De  Cymbalis  veterum"   (L.   i,  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.   II.,    "Festivals";   No.    III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it ;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows : — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 
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"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-fashioned, 
Roguish  Manner, — in  Rondo  Form,"  for  Full  Orchestra, 
Op.  28       Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Vienna) 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  lustige  Streiche,  nach  alter  Schelmenweise — in 
Rondoform — fur  grosses  Orchester  gesetzt,  von  Richard  Strauss,"  was 
produced  at  a  Giirzenich  concert  at  Cologne,  November  5,  1895.  It  was 
composed  in  1894-95  at  Munich,  and  the  score  was  completed  there, 
May  6,  1895.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  September,  1895. 

There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the  proper  translation  of  the 
phrase,  "nach  alter  Schelmenweise,"  in  the  title.  Some,  and  Mr. 
Apthorp  was  one  of  them,  translate  it  "after  an  old  rogue's  tune." 
Others  will  not  have  this  at  all,  and  prefer  "after  the  old, — or  old- 
fashioned, — roguish  manner,"  or,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  suggested,  "in  the 
style  of  old-time  waggery,"  and  this  view  is  in  all  probability  the  sounder. 
It  is  hard  to  twist  "Schelmenweise"  into  "rogue's  tune."  "Schelmen- 
stiick,"  for  instance,  is  "a  knavish  trick,"  a  "piece  of  roguery."  As 
Mr.  Krehbiel  well  said:  "The  reference  [Schelmenweise]  goes,  not  to  the 
thematic  form  of  the  phrase,  but  to  its  structure.  This  is  indicated, 
not  only  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  phrase  but  also  by  the  paren- 
thetical explanation:  'in  Rondo  form.'  What  connection  exists  between 
roguishness,  or  waggishness,  and  the  rondo  form  it  might  be  difficult 
to  explain.  The  roguish  wag  in  this  case  is  Richard  Strauss  himself, 
who,  besides  putting  the  puzzle  into  his  title,  refused  to  provide  the 
composition  with  even  the  smallest  explanatory  note  which  might  have 
given  a  clue  to  its  contents."  It  seems  to  us  that  the  puzzle  in  the  title 
is  largely  imaginary.  There  is  no  need  of  attributing  any  intimate  con- 
nection between  "roguish  manner"  and  "rondo  form." 

When  Dr.  Franz  Wullner,  who  conducted  the  first  performance  at 
Cologne,  asked  the  composer  for  an  explanatory  programme  of  the 
"poetical  intent"  of  the  piece,  Strauss  replied:  "It  is  impossible  for  me 
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to  furnish  a  programme  to  'Eulenspiegel' ;  were  I  to  put  into  words  the 
thoughts  which  its  several  incidents  suggested  to  me,  they  would  seldom 
suffice,  and  might  even  give  rise  to  offence.  Let  me  leave  it,  therefore, 
to  my  hearers  to  crack  the  hard  nut  which  the  Rogue  has  prepared  for 
them.  By  way  of  helping  them  to  a  better  understanding,  it  seems 
sufficient  to  point  out  the  two  'Eulenspiegel'  motives,  which,  in  the 
most  manifold  disguises,  moods,  and  situations,  pervade  the  whole  up 
to  the  catastrophe,  when,  after  he  has  been  condemned  to  death,  Till  is 
strung  up  to  the  gibbet.  For  the  rest,  let  them  guess  at  the  musical 
joke  which  a  Rogue  has  offered  them."  Strauss  indicated  in  notation 
three  motives, — the  opening  theme  of  the  introduction,  the  horn  theme 
that  follows  almost  immediately,  and  the  descending  interval  expressive 
of  condemnation  and  the  scaffold. 

Till  (or  Tyll)  Eulenspiegel  is  the  hero  of  an  old  Volksbuch  of  the 
fifteenth  century  attributed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Murner  (1475-1530).  Till 
is  supposed  to  be  a  wandering  mechanic  of  Brunswick,  who  plays  all 
sorts  of  tricks,  practical  jokes, — some  of  them  exceedingly  coarse, — on 
everybody,  and  he  always  comes  out  ahead.  In  the  book,  Till  (or  Till 
Owlglass,  as  he  is  known  in  the  English  translation)  goes  to  the  gallows, 
but  he  escapes  through  an  exercise  of  his  ready  wit,  and  dies  peacefully 
in  bed,  playing  a  sad  joke  on  his  heirs,  and  refusing  to  lie  still  and  snug 
in  his  grave.  Strauss  kills  him  on  the  scaffold.  The  German  name  is 
said  to  find  its  derivation  in  an  old  proverb:  "Man  sees  his  own  faults  as 
little  as  a  monkey  or  an  owl  recognizes  his  ugliness  in  looking  into  a 
mirror." 


Prompt  cleansing  service  for 
party  gowns    wraps    tuxedos  etc 

PHONE  Back  Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS  DYERS 

284  Boylston  Street  17  Temple  Place 

Brookline  1310  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge  1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 


LAUNDERERS 


"YOU    CAN    RELY    ON    LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  February   5,   1925 

AT  EIGHT 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY   HALL 


SUN.  AFT 
JAN.  1 1 
at  3.30 


TUES. 

EVE. 

JAN.  13 

at  8.15 


WED.  EVE 

JAN.  14 

at  8.15 


SUN.  AFT. 

JAN.  18 

at  3.30 


COMING ! 


COMING  ! 


Last  Appearance  in  Boston 


SASHA 


VIOLIN 


VINCENT  LOPEZ 

AND     HIS     "JAZZ"     ORCHESTRA 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 


IS 


FOR    TWO    PIANOS 


By  CARL  BEECHER 
Grade  IV — V  Price  70  cents  net 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  this  brilliant  and  effective  number  in  a  field 
so  generally  neglected  by  American  composers.  Recitals  for  two  pianos  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  vogue  and  this  animated,  moderately  difficult  number  is 
designed  for  such  programmes,  and  for  the  use  of  students  who  appreciate  the  value 
and  delight  of  ensemble  playing.    Two  copies  are  necessary  for  performance. 

"Carl  Beecher's  new  work  for  two  pianos,  The  Jester  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  two-piano  literature.  It  is  admirably 
written  and  exceedingly  effective." 

Leslie  Hodgson,  Pianist,  New  York  City 


0  BOSTON   10 
178-179   TREMONT   STREET 
ORDER    OF    YOUR    LOCAL    DEALER 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Boston 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical 
and  descriptive  notes  on  all  works  per- 
formed during  the  season  ("musically 
speaking,  the  greatest  art  annual  of 
to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00       SYMPHONY  HALL 


Always  the  worth  while  gift 
YOUR  PORTRAIT  BY 

Sarlyrartj 

Photographs  of  Distinction 
647  Boylston  St.  Back  Bay  4155 
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SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

EO  f\  \TLI  HVI  9  C!  CAMPHORATED  1Tk  It?  IrVT  HP  IF  K?  O  I/f^TC 

K  \J  W  IM     O        saponaceous         IJE.Fl   I  I  ir  M.-1  V*  EL 

Will-keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF   THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


Solfeggio 

The  Art  of 

Sight  Reading 

and 

Ear  Training 


Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  Music 

Specializing  in  Rhythm,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training 

Construction  of  Scales,  Classification  of  Intervals 

The  same   principles   as  taught  in  European  schools,  where 
solfeggio  is  the  foundation  of  all  music  study 


Fridays,  1-8  p.m. 

Room  4 16  Pierce  Bldg. 

Copley  Square 


INSTRUCTOR 
Violoncello  and  Solfeggio 


Residence 
Telephone  Cop.  9535-R 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

'  509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 


Telephone,  5316  Hay  market 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


LE 


AFTER  THE  SUMMER'S  STUDY  ABROAD 
WILL  REOPEN  HIS  STUDIO  OCTOBER  3d 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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M  US  IGAL      INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST   AND   TEACHER 

Tel.  University  3716-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

PP>E>QfO    pAV  "OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PIANOFORTE" 

JEflil\i>31.B3     %a^\J>J%.  A  small  Pamphlet  for  students  containing  many  helpful 

suggestions.     On  sale  at 

E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Lessons  at 

605  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

and  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 

For  appointments  telephone  Wellesley  1083-M 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Baldwin  Piano       Welte-Mignon  Records 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 


Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and"  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston        .       (Tel.) 


ETHEL  DAI 


PIANIST 

"Miss   Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 

musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 
23  Steinert  HaU  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .      .      BOSTON 
Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


ANCES 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757- J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  tescify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton, Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


R STELZELL 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY         Telephone.  Kenmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
1 6  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


_  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.   180  Nehoiden  Street 


Composer    —    Pianist     —     Editor 

Instruction  in 
PIANO.  THEORY  and  HARMONY 
Trinity    Court,    Boston— B.B.  4030 


The 

Mnson  $cH§nmlxn 

Pianoforte 

THERE  is  a  subtle  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  one's 
possessions,  whatever  their  nature,  are  of  superlative 
excellence.  A  Gobelin  tapestry  or  a  da  Vinci  painting  is 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  bears  testimony  to  the 
taste  of  its  owner.  To  the  music  lover  the  same  is  true  of 
the  possession  of  a  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

Those  who  are  musically  sensitive,  whose  appreciation  of 
tonal  quality  renders  them  competent  to  judge,  pronounce  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  the  leading  instrument  of  its  kind. 

Dame  Nellie  Melba,  richly  endowed  with  musical  discrimi- 
nation, says  in  this  connection:      It  seems  to  me  that  the. 
preference  on  the  part  of  an  individual  for  the  Mason  &  Ham- 
lin Piano  is  indicative  of  a  superior  musieal  nature." 

Only  an  actual  hearing  can  give  a  realization  of  its  beauty 
of  tone.  We  invite  a  hearing 

MASON   &   HAMLIN   CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  Evening,  February  5,  at  8.00 


PRoGR2W\E 


W7& 


HJ1II1 


STEINWAY 

STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUOART  Reproducing   Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 

VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1924-1925 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,    1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN      ,  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%U<ZMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singer^,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


B©§toin  Syi 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mario tti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  O.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                    Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G.                     Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                     Arcieri,  E. 
Stanislaus,  H.               Vannini,  A.         # 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                   Mimart,  P. 
Speyer,  L. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns.                    Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W.               Mager  G. 
Hain,  F.                        Mann,  J. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W.               Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

The  House  Where  Music  Is 

FOR  over  a  hundred  years  Chickering  has 
stood  supreme  among  fine  pianos.  The 
name  has  come  to  have  even  wider  significance, 
however,  for  it  means,  also,  an  old  Colonkl 
building  on  Tremont  Street,  a  Boston  institution 
where  one  naturally  goes  to  select  a  piano  at 
whatever  price  one  can  afford  to  pay  with  a 
certainty  of  being  satisfied. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  our  store  if 
only  to  listen  to  the  tone  of  our  several  instru- 
ments. It  will  be  well  worth  a  visit  to  hear  the 
Ampico  re-enact  the  very  personality  of  the 
playing  of  the  greatest  artists. 

If  you  wish  to  buy  at  this  time,  your 
present  piano  will  be  taken  in  exchange  and  con- 
venient terms  of  monthly  payment  may  be 
arranged. 


ickertna  Z^  J&ro^P 


169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS   OF   ALL   PRICES— EACH   PRE-EMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 


SANDERS  THEATRE      .        .        . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5 

AT  8.00 


Smetana 


PROGRAMME 

HENRY  HADLEY.  Guest  Conductor 

.     Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride" 


Hadley 


Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  East, 
South  and  West" 
I.     North  —  Lento  grave;  Allegro  energico. 
II.       East  —  Andante  dolorosamente;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

III.  South  —  Allegretto  giocoso. 

IV.  West  —  Allegro  brilliante. 


Strauss 


Wagner 


"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  20 
(after  Lenau) 

Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan 
and  Isolde" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 


Rome 
Venice 


Vecchia 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB  announce 
A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 

Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the   Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 

The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 
urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 

probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 
LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston     Telephone  Beach  6964 

26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


Funchal 

Tangier 

Gibralta 

Granada 

Algiers 

Monte  Carlo 

Nice 

Pisa 

Naples 

Leghorn 

Civita 

Ragusa 

Cattaro 

Athens 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Haifa     Jaffa 

Port  Said 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Naples 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

(for  Paris) 
Southampton 
(for  London) 


Madeira 

Morocco 

Spain 

Algeria 

Riviera 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 
Greece 

Turkey 
Syria 

Palestine 

Egypt 

Italy 

France 
England 


This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
itinerary  ever  ottered  by  any  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 
winter  or  in  summer). 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Sold  Bride"   .  Frederick  Smetana 

(Born  at  Leitomischl,  Bohemia,  March  2,  1824;  died  in  the  mad-house  at  Prague, 

May  12,  1884) 

"Prodana  nevesta"  ("Die  verkaufte  Braut")  a  comic  opera  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Karl  Sabina,  the  music  by  Smetana,  was  produced 
at  Prague  on  May  30,  1866.  The  Overture  was  played  in  Boston  for 
the  first  time  at  a  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1887.  It  has  also  been  performed  at  these  concerts  in  1889, 
1898,  1900,  1904,  1907,  1909,  1912,  1913,  1914,  1917,  1920,  1923. 

The  story  of  the  opera  was  told  substantially  as  follows  by  The  Referee 
(London)  when  there  was  a  revival  at  Covent  Garden  on  January  24, 
1907*:— 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  typical  Bohemian 
village  scene  at  the  time  of  the  spring  fair.  The  villagers,  clad  in  gar- 
ments of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  are  singing  gayly,  but  two 
of  them  are  sad,  Hans  and  Marie,  bethrothed  lovers,  who  are  threatened 
with  separation  because  Marie's  father,  Kruschina,  has  determined 
she  shall  marry  Wenzel,  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Mischa.  The  situation 
affords  the  composer  an  opportunity  for  music  of  simple  but  expressive 
character  that  includes  a  duet  in  which  the  lovers  pledge  each  other 
to  constancy.  The  match  has  been  brought  about  by  Kezal,  a  marriage 
broker,  and  with  his  entrance  the  music  becomes  full  of  bustle  and 
humor.  After  this  the  stormy  strains  are  heard,  for  Marie  flatly  de- 
clines to  obey  her  father's  behest,  but  seriousness  is  dismissed  by  the 
return  of  the  villagers,  who  start  the  national  dance  called  'The  Hen,' 
the  steps  of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  high  lift  of  the  knee  and 
the  significant  movements  of  the  body.  Although  the  name  suggests 
the  farmyard,  the  measure  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  modern 
barn  dance.  It  was  executed  with  great  verve  and  apparently  faithful 
reproduction  of  its  national  characteristics,  and  formed  a  notable 
feature  of  the  first  act,  which  it  concluded. 

"The  next  scene  takes  place  in  the  village  inn,  and  opens  with  a 
well-written  chorus  for  male  voices,  followed  by  another  national 
dance,  'The  Furiant,'  wherein  the  principal  dancers  are  two  women 
and  a  man.  The  man  is  apparently  wooed  by  the  women  till  one  of 
them  captivates  him,  when  the  conquest  is  signalized  by  a  series  of 
wild  whirlings  on  the  part  of  the  other  dancers.  The  cross-rhythms 
and  rubatos  in  the  music  of  this  dance  are  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  resumed  by  the  entrance  of  Wenzel,  a  half-witted  lad  who 
stutters,  and  who  sings  an  amusing  song.  Subsequently  Kezal  offers 
Hans  three  hundred  crowns  if  he  will  renounce  Marie.  At  first  the 
offer  is  indignantly  rejected,  but  afterwards  Hans  consents,  on  the 

*The  first  performance  in  London  was  by  the  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  Company  at  Drury  Lane, 
June  26,  1895. 


condition  that  Marie  shall  only  be  married  to  a  son  of  Mischa.  To 
this  Kezal  gladly  agrees,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  paper  is  signed, 
the  entire  village  being  called  in  to  witness  the  signature.  Hans, 
however,  has  some  animated  movements,  for  the  women  of  the  village 
do  not  approve  of  his  conduct. 

"The  first  notable  event  in  the  last  act  is  the  arrival  of  a  troupe 
of  strolling  players.  This  gives  the  composer  opportunity  for  some 
more  vivacious  dance  music,  and  a  humorous  duet,  in  which  Esmeralda, 
a-  member  of  the  troupe  who  has  fascinated  Wenzel,  shows  him  how, 
disguised  as  a  bear,  he  may  dance  with  her  in  the  forthcoming  enter- 
tainment. The  troupe  retiring,  Marie  tells  her  parents  that  she  will 
not  believe  Hans  has  sold  her  for  three  hundred  crowns,  but  Kenzal 
produces  Hans's  receipt  for  the  money;  then  the  stricken  maid  sings 
a  touching  and  plaintive  ditty,  but  she  rouses  herself  when  Hans  enters, 
and  there  is  a  lively  duet  between  the  two,  the  music  cleverly  sug- 
gesting the  emotions  each  character  feels.  The  more  Marie  upbraids, 
the  more  joyous  Hans  becomes,  and  the  mystery  is  not  explained  until 
Mischa  and  his  wife  arrive  and  declare  Hans  to  be  their  long-16st  eldest 
son.  So  Hans  not  only  wins  his  bride,  but  gains  three  hundred  crowns, 
for  Kezal  has  agreed  that  Marie  'shall  only  marry  a  son  of  Mischa. 
As  the  money  remains  in  the  family,  nobody  objects  save  Kezal,  who 
departs  in  dramatic  wrath  at  having  been  outwitted." 


* 

*  * 


The  overture,  which,  according  to  Hanslick,  might  well  serve  as 
prelude  to  a  comedy  of  Shakespeare, — and  indeed  the  overture  has 
been  entitled  in  some  concert  halls  "Comedy  Overture," — is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  operatic  score  as  well  as  of  the  dramatic 
action  is  the  sale  of  the  betrothed,  and  this  furnishes  the  chief  thematic 
material  of  the  overture. 

The  overture  begins  vivacissimo,  F  major,  2-2,  with  the  chief  theme 
at  once  announced  by  strings  and  wood-wind  in  unison  and  octaves 
against  heavy  chords  in  brass  and  kettledrums.  This  theme  is  soon 
treated  in  fugal  manner;  the  second  violins  lead,  and  are  followed  in 
turn  by  the  first  violins,  violas,  and  first  violoncellos,  and  second  violon- 
cellos and  double-basses.  The  exposition  is  succeeded  by  a  vigorous 
"diversion,"  or  "subsidiary,"  for  full  orchestra.  The  fugal  work  is 
resumed;  the  wind  instruments  as  well  as  the  strings  take  part  in  it, 
and  the  subsidiary  theme  is  used  as  a  counter-subject.  There  is  a 
development  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra,  and  the  chief  theme  is  again 
announced  as  at  the  beginning.  The  second  theme  enters,  a  melody 
for  oboe,   accompanied  by   clarinets,   bassoon,   horn,   second  violins. 


This  theme  is  as  a  fleeting  episode;  it  is  hardly  developed  at  all,  and  is 
followed  by  a  tuneful  theme  for  violins  and  first  violoncellos.  The 
chief  motive  returns  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings,  and  the 
fugal  work  is  resumed.  The  leading  motive  is  reiterated  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture  (without  the  double-basses).  The  tonality 
is  changed  to  D-flat  major,  and  flutes  and  oboes  take  up  the  first  sub- 
sidiary theme,  which  keeps  coming  in  over  harmonies  in  lower  strings 
and  wind,  while  the  music  sinks  to  pianissimo.  Fragments  of  the 
first  theme  reappear  in  the  strings.     There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

The  success  of  "The  Sold  Bride"  led  to  Smetana's  appointment  as 
conductor  of  the  opera.  •  (His  deafness  obliged  him  in  1874  to  give  up 
all  conducting.)  This  appointment  gave  him  great  honor,  small  wages 
(twelve  hundred  florins),  many  enviers  and  enemies. 


Symphony,  No.  4,  D  minor,  Op.  64    ...  Henry  Hadley 

(Born  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  on  December  20,  1871;  lives  at  New  York) 

This  symphony  was  written  for  the  Norfolk  (Conn.)  Festival,  and 
it  was  first  performed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Litchfield  County  Choral 
Union  held  in  the  Music  Shed  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Carl  Stoeckel's 
residence  at  Norfolk  on  June  6,'  1911.  Mr.  Hadley  conducted.  The 
programme  also  comprised  excerpts  from  Gluck's  "Orfeo  ed  Eurydice" 
(Mmes.  Homer  and  Gluck)  conducted  by  Richmond  P.  Paine,  and 
Bruch's  "Kol  Nidrei"  and  Popper's  "Elfentanz"  for  violoncello,  played 
by  Leo  Schulz. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  StoeckeL  calls  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
Indian  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Mr.  Hadley  conducted  this  symphony  in  Queen's  Hall,  London, 
in  June,  1911,  and  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Festival  in  the  fall  of 
1911. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hadley  for  the  following  notes: 

"This  symphony  is  a  musical  portrayal  of  moods  suggesting,  first, 
the  frozen  North;  second,  the  Far  East;  third,  our  own  Southern,  darky 
ragtime  rhythms;  and  fourth,  the  spirit  of  the  West  of  our  Pacific 
Coast. 

"First  Movement — North.  Lento  grave — Allegro  energico,  D  minor. 
The  sombre  chords  opening  the  symphony  with  full  brass  are  intended 
to  suggest  the  extreme  North:  snow,  ice,  barren  waste,  and  tempest. 
After  a  short  introduction,  the  first  subject  of  the  symphony  is  announced 
by  a  forceful  rugged  theme  in  the  four  horns  (the  bells  raised)  against 


af restless  background  of  arpeggios  (divided  strings),  bold  in  character, 
with  the  basses  reiterating  a  short  rhythmical  figure  of  three  notes — a 
kind  of  ostinato.  After  a  short  development,  the  second  theme  in  the 
violins  (in  quieter  mood)  is  ushered  in — the  rhythmic  bass  figure  now 
appearing  in  the  flute  and  oboe  (inverted).  The  development  which 
follows  is  tempestuous.  The  usual  recapitulation  (the  work  is  in  the 
classic  form)  brings  an  agitated  coda,  but  the  work  ends  Lento,  grave, 
with  the  cold  brass  in  minor  mood. 

"Second  Movement — East  (Orient).  Andante  dolorosamente — Allegro 
non  troppo,  B-flat  minor.  This  movement  begins,  after  two  bars  of  a 
pizzicato  bass  figure,  with  a  sad  oboe  melody.  After  fifteen  measures, 
the  horns  answer  in  thirds,  followed  by  the  third  and  fourth  horns, 
muted,  as  a  kind  of  echo.  The  first  theme  'is  now  taken  up  by  the 
violin  (solo)  accompanied  by  muted  strings  and  flute.  A  short  episode 
follows  (oboe),  the  flute  ending  the  first  part  of  the  movement, with 
the  figure  in  the  horns  answering  as  from  a  distance.  Now  appears  a 
lively  dance  rhythm,  2-4  time,  at  first  softly,  and  increasing  in  intensity 
until  a  wild  oriental  dance  sounds  in  the  full  orchestra — only  to  be 
suddenly  broken  off  by  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  melancholy  theme 
in  the  oboe.  The  movement  ends  with  subdued,  soft,  flute  passages, 
over  muted  horns,  strings,  and  kettledrum. 

"Third  Movement — South.  (Scherzo)  Allegretto  giocoso,  F  major. 
This  movement  is  gay  in  character  and  contains  themes  which  suggest 
'darky  tunes'  by  their  'ragtime'  syncopations.  (The  movement  is 
typically  American,  suggesting  restless  energy.) 

"Fourth  Movement — West.  Allegro  brillante,  D  major.  The  finale 
is  big,  buoyant,  and  joyous.  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  composer 
was  living  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  he  knew  its  spirit.  There 
is  an  Indian  theme — the  West  is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  red  man — 
it  is  given  to  the  English  horn,  accompanied  by  two  bassoons  and 
Indian  drum.  This  Indian  theme  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
anything  but  episodical.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  'Western 
spirit'  came  originally  from  the  strip  of  States  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  is  an  expansion  rather  than  a  new  product.  There  is  a  love  theme, 
too  (second  subject),  but  the  symphony  ends  triumphantly,  the  Indian 
theme  (enlarged)  in  the  brass,  with  brilliant  fanfares  at  the  close." 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicolaus  Lenau),  Op.  20 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Vienna) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss 's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was 
a  court  conductor  at  Weimar  1889-94.)     The  first  performancelin 
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Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31, 
1891.  The  piece  has  also  been  played  at  these  concerts:  November 
5,  1898;  November  1,  1902;  February  11,  April  29,  1905;  October  27, 
1906;  October  9,  1909;  October  17,  1914;  February  2,  1917;  October 
8,  1921. 

"Don  Juan"  was  played  here  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conductor,  March  22,  1898. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double- 
bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 
The  score  is  dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  com- 
poser and  teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student 
at  Munich.     Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.     The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 

*Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad, 
Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practiced  neither.  In  1832 
he  visited  the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal 
had  much  to  do  with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near 
Vienna,  August  22,  185Q.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work.  The  first  volume  of 
the  life  of  Lenau  by  Professor  Heinrich  Bischofi  of  Li6ge  has  been  published.  Lenau's  unhappy  sojourn 
in  the  United  States  will  be  described  in  the  second  volume. 


are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Mar  cello,  in  the  last. 
These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson*: — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother) 
O  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 
Of  glorified  woman, — loveliness  supernal! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Jtjan  (to  Diego) 
I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  joy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 
The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring : 
The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 
When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 
A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 
Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 
Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 
It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection: 
And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 
Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique : 
So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek ! 
So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 
Out  to  the  chase !  To  victories  new  aspire ! 


Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  his  friend) 
It  was  a  wondrous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me : 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;  all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

*John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris  on  December  1,  1897,  fifty  years  old.  For  many  years 
he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the 
music  of  that  composer  was  not  in  fashion,  and  he  translated  some  of  Wagner's  librettos  into  English. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
.NEW     YORK     CITY 
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There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it 
is  a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development;  the  quotations  from  the 
poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  composer; 
or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow  foreign 
commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and  find 
deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss  himself 
would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music,  for  he 
is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has 
slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  clois- 
tered monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634). 
Strauss's  hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly 
hero  of  legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the 
Statue  whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision 
was  made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stutt-' 
gart.  After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he 
was  mad  until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "Eitel  nichts,"  dedicated 
in  the  asylum  at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan." 
"Don  Juan"  is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations 
made  by  Strauss  paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  a  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem; 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Faust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.     It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
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woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Because 
he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at  last 
Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that  fetches 
him."* 

Strauss  himself  has  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  fact,  William  Mauke  did  not  hesitate  to  entitle  certain 
sections:  "The  First  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'  ";  "The  Countess";  "Anna." 
Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem.  There  is  no 
reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is  a  man  who 
seeks  the  sensual  ideal.  He  is  constantly  disappointed.  He  is  repeat- 
edly disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world;  and 
when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of  the 
Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adversary 
kill  him. 

"Mein  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme 
of  passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  imme- 
diately, which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  long- 
ing. The  third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant 
appearance,  proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme 
is  entitled  by  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These 
three  themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is  a  signal 
given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind).  The  first  of  the  fair  apparitions 
appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  Mauke.  The  conquest  is  easy,  and 
the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the  chromatic 
theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is  heard  in  union 
with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp).  The  next 
period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the  significant 
themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme  "Longing" 
is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente) . 

And   now  it   is   the   Countess   that   appears, — "the   Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
violoncellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and 
afterwards  viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  Passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  violoncellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Long- 

*See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brumnael."  George 
Bernard  Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "Man  and  Superman"  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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ing."  Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard 
slightly  changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim.  Here  comes  the 
episode  of  longest  duration.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman. 
She  is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  mono- 
logue. Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Prin- 
cess Isabella  and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers 
to  the  Donna  Anna  scene  in  t.he  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here 
the  hero  deplores  his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo 
her!  Anna  knows  his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fas- 
cination. The  episode  begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  violoncellos). 
"The  silence  of  night,  anxious  expectancy,  sighs  of  longing";  then 
with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe  solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness 
without  end."  The  love  song  of  the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it 
is  accompanied  in  the  violoncellos  by  the  theme  in  the  preceding  passage 
in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song,  but  Don  Juan  is  already  rest- 
less. The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard,  and  he  rushes  from  Anna. 
The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2,"  is  heard  from  the  four 
horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.     There  is  no  longer 

*It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  did  not  take  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.  It  is 
the  Carnival  time,  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two 
themes  and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild 
chromatic  progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individ- 
ual Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed 
by  the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages 
in  passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep-chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace 
in  bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there 
is  a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims, — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out!" 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Dis- 
gust" now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there 
is  long  and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut 
into  by  a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning 
dissonance  and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 
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Prelude  and  "Love-Death"  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  subject  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year. 
The  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  but  only  in  the  sketch) ;  the  second  act  was  completed 
at  Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 

This  "action"  in  three  parts  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865.*  The  first  performance 
in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York,  December  1,  1886. f 

The  Prelude  and  the  Love-Death  were  performed  in  concerts  before 
the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  Prelude  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  Biilow,  who  conducted, 
composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the  programme 
that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the  composer." 
The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1,  1859.  Yet,  when 
Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform  it  in 
Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at  Leipsic 
was  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the  piece,  he 
would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for  concert 
purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme  of  his 
concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  1860,  and  arranged  the  ending. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love-Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863.  At  those  given  in  Carlsruhe  and  Lowenberg,  the  programme 
characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the  latter  section,  now 
known  as  "Liebestod,"  as  "Verklarung"  ("Transfiguration"). 

*Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer;  Melot,  Heinrich;  Marke, 
Zuttmayer;  Isolde,  Mme.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans  von  Biilow  con- 
ducted. 

fTristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal,  Adolf  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milder;  Market 
Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane,  Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuer- 
mann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seeman,  Max  Aivary.    Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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The  Prelude,  Langsam  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly) , 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  violoncellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 

These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  passionate  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed 
about  the  terminology.  The  second  theme  again  sung  by  the  violon- 
cellos, a  voluptuous  theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love-Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


&AKER8TELZI 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY         Telephone,  Kenmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM,   180  Nehoiden  Street 


New  Piano  Pieces  by 

2    CHARLES  REPPER    O 

I  Smocks  and  Frocks  (A  Rustic  Dance) 
White  Pompons  (Polka)  | 

Pub.  by  C.  Brasher,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 
For  sale  at  music  stores 


PABLO    CASALS 

Master    of   the    Bow. 
The    World's    Greatest    Cellist 

Having   purchased    a 

Piano 

in  a  letter  to  its  makers  writes  as  follows: 

"I  am  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  your  instruments 
in  their  purely  musical  quality  of  tone,  their  artistic  ap- 
peal, and,  in  short,  qualities  which  the  true  musician  seeks 
in  any  musical  instrument." 

MASON     &     HAMLIN     CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


JANDERS  THEATRE  CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  February  26,  at  8.00 
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STEINWAY 


STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUO-ART   Reproducing   Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 


H 


VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON"  1924-1925 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  26,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  ......         Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD.  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INSTRUMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H.                   Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
.  Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

Where  Music  Lovers  Come 

YOU  may  pass  our  door  almost  daily.  We  are 
convenient  to  shops,  theatres  and  hotels,  so  that 
most  of  busy  Boston  knows  where  we  are.  Many 
music  lovers  do  not  go  by,  but  come  in  to  see  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  they  are  planning  to  buy  a  new  piano. 
It  is  a  purchase  to  be  considered  carefully.  They 
wish  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  good 
points  of  our  pianos  —  tone,  finish,  workmanship, 
style  and  price.  They  buy,  knowing  that  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  piano  will  be  theirs  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  they  wish  to  know  the  latest  Ampico 
recordings.  They  add  to  their  Ampico  library  the 
marvelous  interpretations  of  the  famous  pianists 
as  they  are  made — -exclusively  for  the  Ampico. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  as  you  pass  by.  We 
will  play  for  you  or  let  you  try  the  different  instru- 
ments yourself.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  music 
lovers  by  showing  them  pianos  enduring  of  tone, 
built  of  the  finest  materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

You  can  afford  a  good  piano.  We  offer  you  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  an  allowance  on  your  old  piano  and 
make  satisfactory  terms  for  payment  of  the  balance. 


tckmn(\  &:  ^xnxgjp 
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169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS    OF   ALL   PRICES— EACH   PRE-EMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 


SANDERS  THEATRE      . 

Harvard  university 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SIXTH   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  26 

AT  8.00 


Glinka 
Glazounov 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Mesto. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Moderato. 


PROGRAMME 

Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla" 
Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 


Vivaldi 


Ravel 


Liszt 


I.     Allegro. 
II.     Largo. 
III.     Presto. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
in  A  minor 


Tzigane  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 


"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo," 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  2 


SOLOIST 
PAUL  KOCHANSKI 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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RAYMOND -WH1TC0MB  announce 
A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 


THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 


Funchal 

Tangier 

Gibralta 

Granada 

Algiers 

Monte  Carlo 

Nice 

Pisa  Rome 

Naples       Venice 

Leghorn 

Civita      Vecchia 

Ragusa 

Cattaro 

Athens 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Haifa     J  alia 

Port  Said 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Naples 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

(for  Paris) 


Madeira 
Morocco 

■  Spain 
Algeria 

■  Riviera 

Italy 

]•  Jugo-Slavia 
Greece 

\  Turkey- 
Syria 

\  Palestine 
}  Egypt 


Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the   Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 

The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 

urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 

probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 

LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston     Telephone  Beach  6964 

26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


J  Italy 
\  France 

^tfoSdon) }  England 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
itinerary  ever  offered  by  any  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 
winter  or  in  summer). 


Overture  to  "Russlan  and  Lioudmilla" 

Michael  Ivanovich  Glinka 

(Born  at  Novospasskoi  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  Russia,  on  June  2,    1803; 
died  at  Berlin,  on  February  15,  1857) 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "Russian  and  Lioudmilla,"  in  five  acts,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Prince  Chakkovsky,  who  thought  Poushkin's 
fairy  tale  in  verse  suitable  for  operatic  purposes.  (The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1817.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Russian  folk  tradition.) 
Poushkin  consented  and  undertook  to  make  necessary  alterations. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837.  K.  Bakhtourin  then  made  a  scenario, 
which  was  remodeled  by  Glinka,  but  the  libretto  was  also  tinkered  by 
the  Russian  dramatist  Nestor  Koukolnik,  Michael  Guedeonov,  Captain 
Chirkov  and  N.  Markowich.  The  first  performance  was  at  Leningrad 
on  November  27  (o.s.),  1842.  The  work  failed.  The  Imperial  family 
left  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain;  there  were  hisses  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  orchestra.  The  second  performance  was  also  a  failure;  but  at  the 
third,  the  woman  that  took  the  part  of  the  heroine — Glinka  thought 
from  the  first  she  would  be  incompetent — was  replaced  by  Mme. 
Petrof,  and  the  opera  ran  for  thirty-two  nights  that  season  and  for 
twenty  the  next.  There  was  no  revival  until  1859.  When  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Leningrad  in  1892,  there  had  been 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  performances  in  that  city. 

The  story — a  story  of  the  days  of  pagan  Russia — tells  of  Lioudmilla, 
the  daughter  of  King  Svietozar,  of  Kiev.  There  were  three  suitors — 
the  knights  errant,  Russian  and  Farlaf  and  the  young  Tartar  prince, 
Ratmir.  The  girl  loved  Russian,  but  the  magician,  Chernomor,  carried 
her  away.  The  father  dispatched  the  three  knights  to  rescue  her,  and 
promised  Lioudmilla's  hand  to  the  one  who  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
home.  Russian  took  counsel  with  the  wizard,  Finn.  The  latter  gave 
him  a  magic  sword,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  rescue.  The  knight 
saved  Lioudmilla,  but  on  the  homeward  journey  they  were  intercepted 
by  Farlaf,  who  cast  both  into  a  magic  slumber,  carried  the  maiden 
back  to  her  father's  house  and  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Russian 
awoke  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  King  Svietozar  in  time  to  denounce 
the  treachery.  The  opera  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Russian  and 
Lioudmilla. 

The  overture  was  edited  and  dedicated  to  H.  Berlioz  by  the  com- 
poser's sister,  L.  Schestakov. 

The  thematic  material  is  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  finale  of 
the  opera;  but  one  theme  is  part  of  an  air  sung  by  Russian  in  the  second 
act.  A  whole-tone  descending  scale  employed  in  the  coda  is  used 
throughout  the  opera,  typical  of  Chernomor's  plots.  The  chief  theme, 
Presto,  D  major,  2-2,  after  some  introductory  measures,  is  given  //  to 
the  full  orchestra.    The  second  theme,  F  major,  is  for  violas  and  violon- 


cellos,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings.  Theodore  Thomas  brought 
out  the  overture  in  New  York  at  a  Central  Park  Garden  concert 
on  July  10,  1873. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  March  3,  1894. 


Symphony  No.  8,  E-flat  major,  Op.  83 

Alexander  Constantinovitsch  Glazounov 

(Born  at  Leningrad  on  August  10,  1865;  now  living  there) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Leningrad  in  1906.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1907. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modeste  Altschuler  conductor,  on 
November  14,  1907.  -The  programme  also  included  "Russian  Folk 
Songs,"  orchestrated  by  Liadov;  an  orchestral  transcription  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "The  Hero  Gate  of  Kiev"  (from  "Pictures  in  an  Exhibition"); 
Glazounov's  "Volga  Bargeman's  Song,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Dubi- 
nushka."     Mme.  Laya  Luboshez  played  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  alto  flute  (one  flute  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets  (one  interchangeable  with  alto  trumpet), 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  After  two  measures,  bas- 
soons and  horns  give  out  the  chief  theme.  The  pace  quickens  and 
trombones  have  this  motive.  After  the  opening  measure  is  worked 
over,  the  second  theme  appears,  given  to  the  oboe.  A  section  of  this 
second  theme  allotted  to  the  flute  is  considerably  employed  later.  The 
first  section  of  the  chief  theme  returns  (brass  and  violoncellos).  In 
the  working-out  or  free  fantasia  section,  the  chief  theme  is  first  con- 
sidered; then  a  development  of  the  second  (G  string  of  the  first  violins). 
The  key  changes  and  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  fugal  style.  When 
the  recapitulation  begins,  the  chief  theme  is  in  augmentation  for  the 
brass.  The  second  motive  now  has  a  counter-theme  derived  from  the 
chief  one.  The  second  section  of  the  second  theme  is  developed.  At 
last  the  chief  theme  is  treated.     There  is  a  tranquil  ending. 

II.  Mesto,  E-flat  minor,  3-2.  The  most  important  theme  is  foretold 
in  the  opening  (strings).     The  flute  has  the  second  theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4.  In  the  fifth  measure,  the  violas  announce 
the  chief  motive,  given  later  to  first  violins,  still  later  to  wood-wind 
instruments.  After  development,  violins  followed  by  flutes  give  out 
a  second  theme.     There  is  a  section  piu  tranquillo. 


IV.  Finale.  Moderato  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  These  are 
introductory  measures.  The  main  movement  is  an  Allegro  moderato, 
beginning  with  the  chief  theme  in  the  lower  strings,  horns,  and  bassoons. 
The  second  theme  is  for  clarinet.  After  development,  there  is  a  great 
climax,  after  which  there  is  recapitulation.  The  coda,  Moderato 
maestoso,  3-4,  is  founded  on  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  A  minor Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  at  Venice  about  1680;  died  there  in  1743) 

The  version  used  at  this  concert  is  the  one  made  by  the  violinist 
Tivadar  Nachez. 

Vivaldi,  violinist  and  composer,  was  the  son  of  Giambattista  Vivaldi, 
violinist  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice.  It  is  supposed  that  Antonio 
first  sought  his  fortune  in  Germany,  and  as  he  bore  the  title 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  Philip  of  Hesse,  it  is  thought  that  he  filled 
this  position  from  1707  to  1713,  at  Mantua,  where  this  duke  resided. 
Reginald  Lane  Poole,  however,  says  that  as  this  Philip  was  of  Hesse- 
Philippsthal,  the  duke  was  presumably  Ernst  Ludwig.  The  story  that 
Vivaldi  lived  at  Darmstadt  has  been  disproved.  In  1714,  he  was 
appointed  violinist  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  also  director  of  the 
Conservatory  for  girls,  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  priest.  As  his  hair  was  red,  he  was  known 
as  "il  prete  rosso." 

He  published  36  concertos  for  solo  violin,  18  violin  sonatas,  and 
much  chamber  music.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  in  manuscript. 
There  are  80  concertos  in  Dresden  alone.  From  1713  to  1739,  he  wrote 
38  operas,  22  of  them  for  Venice. 

He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  as  a  composer  he  has  been  accused  of  writing 
for  mere  display,  of  inventing  novel  effects  to  win  applause;  but  Bach 
thought  highly  of  him.  He  developed  the  concerto  form  invented  by 
Giuseppe  Torelli. 

Sam  Franko  arranged  a  version  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  for 
groups  of  solo  and  of  tutti  instruments. 

I.     Allegro  moderato,  A  minor,  2-4. 
II.     Largo,  D  minor,  2-4. 
III.     Allegro,  A  minor,  4-4. 


Tzigane  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  .    .    .  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  living  near  Paris) 

This  composition,  written  at  first  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  Ravel's  works  in  London  on 
April  26,  1924:  Miss  Jelly  d'Aranyi,  violinist;  Henri  Ghil-Marchex, 
pianist.  The  piece  was  completed  after  Ravel's  arrival  in  London,  a 
week  before  the  concert.     The  music  was  then  described  as  "rhapsodical 


in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  being  a  series  of  episodes  in  the 
Hungarian  manner  strung  together.  One  is  puzzled  to  understand 
what  M.  Ravel  is  at.  Either  the  work  is  a  parody  of  all  the  Liszt- 
Hubay-Brahms-Joachim  school  of  Hungarian  violin  music,  and  falls 
into  the  class  of  'La  Valse';  or  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  away  from  the 
limited  sphere  of  his  previous  compositions,  to  infuse  into  his  work  a 
little  of  that  warm  blood  it  needs.  .  .  .  Miss  d'Aranyi  played  the  work, 
which  is  full  of  great  technical  difficulties,  with  such  amazing  assurance 
that  one  could  hardly  believe  that  she  had  had  only  two  days  in  which 
to  learn  it." 

Ravel  himself  described  the  piece  to  M.  G.  Jean-Aubry  as  follows: 
"As  to  my  piece  for  the  violin,  I  have  called  it  'Tzigane.'  It  is  a 
tzigane  in  the  sense  in  which  one  speaks  of  a  polonaise,  an  allemande, 
or  a  sicilienne.  My  object  was  to  write  a  piece  for  the  violin  for  vir- 
tuosos and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  composition  of  this  class  could  not  be 
anything  but  Hungarian.  I  did  not  endeavor  to  evoke  Hungary, 
which  I  do  not  know;  my  'Tzigane'  is  not  to  Budapest  what,  among 
my  other  works,  'La  Valse'  is  to  Vienna  or  'La  Rapsodie  Espagnole' 
to  Spain;  it  is  merely  a  piece  for  the  violin.  It  is  written  after  the  style 
of  a  rondo  with  variations,  although  it  must  be  observed  that  the  varia- 
tions are  not  altogether  orthodox;  the  theme  is  repeated  several  times, 
but  shortened  and  more  concentrated  than  the  original  one.  It  is  a 
virtuoso  piece  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  methods,  but  with  a 
striving  after  new  sonorities.  It  has  also  a  peculiarity  which  is  per- 
haps unique  in  that  it  starts  with  a  cadenza  which  lasts  nearly  five 
minutes  or  almost  half  the  length  of  the  piece." — Christian  Science 
Monitor,  May  17,  1924. 

Tzigane  was  played  by  Miss  d'Aranyi  with  orchestra  at  a  Colonne 
Concert,  Paris,  November  30,  1924. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :   Lament  and  Triumph" 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  He  also  composed  for 
the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 
in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface : — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The  sad 
fate  of  thq  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time — Goethe  and  Byron : 
Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron  whose 
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keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and 
fortune.  We  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome;  his  glory  still 
lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  we  first  invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Borne,  the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"  'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
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have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' : 

"  Canto  1'  arnri  pietose  e  '1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  libero  di  Cristo ! 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 
by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of 
fading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 
our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
devotion  and  fidelity  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  overture,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace, 
at  a  court  concert,  April  19,  1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 
The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865.  In  the  Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  Billow,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1898,  there  are  interesting  pages  concerning 
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proposed  alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under  Bulow 
who  suggested  the  changes.  The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness 
of  the  proposer  and  the  amiability  of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest 
light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384). 

The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very 
beginning,  Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situa- 
tion and  mood  of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this 
theme  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced 
later.  A  wailing  descending  chromatic  passage;  the  lamentation 
swells  to  wild  expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4. 
The  thematic  material  in  this  second  section  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
first.  The  section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme, 
but  the  figure  is  detached  from  its  connection.  There  is  a  prolonged 
dominant  pedal,  on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two 
octaves.  The  wailing  chromatic  returns;  the  lento  recurs  for  a 
few  measures;  there  is  a  long  pause* 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  ac- 
companied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the 
gondoliers  to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mourn- 
ful melody  he  had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the 
late  thirties.*  It  pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso. 
The  violins  in  octaves  repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a 
more  fully  scored  accompaniment  before  the  second  part  of  the 
melody  appears.  The  second  part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to 
violoncellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins  in  octaves.  There  is  an 
extended  development.  The  wailing  descending  chromatic  figure 
appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There  is  now  a  change  in 
the  breast  of  the  hero :  he  realizes  his  worth  and  genius.  The  pace 
is  quickened.  The  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio,  E  major,  4-4,  is 
proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  energetic  diatonic  and 
chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veritable  portrait  in 
music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant  passage  is 
followed  by  recitative-like  passage  work  on  the  first  and.  tragic 
motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

This  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  Court  of  Ferrara : j  Allegro 
mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  grace- 
ful, elegant,  is  given  to  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  the  other 

*Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817  : — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 
See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems, 
f  At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — 
the   hall  was   lighted  with   over   two   thousand   candles,    and   there   were   from    twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the  King  of  Prussia  spoke  affahly  to  Liszt 
concerning  his   "Tasso,"   and  said  he  was  especially   struck  by   the  "Court   scene,"   to 
which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered,  Yous  (tes  orferre,  monsieur  Josse." 
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strings;  the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various 
orchestral  robes.  Tasso  enters.*  His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while 
the  menuet  is  continued  by  the  woodwind.  Liszt  here  suggests 
that  "the  poet  and  his  surroundings  are  distinct/'  and  states  in  a 
footnote  that  "the  expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double 
character:  the  wind  must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings 
must  be  sentimental  and  tender."  These  two  themes  are  worked 
up  together  at  length,  until  there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo; 
it  brings  a  return  of  the  allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento 
at  the  beginning;  and,  as  before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the 
lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph" :    Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.    The 

*"And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !  and  then  survey  his  cell  ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot  could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time  ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing  ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think. 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with  scorn — 
Alfonso  !     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !     If  another  station  born. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

"Childe  Harold' 
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first  theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first  piano, 
in  the  strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo 
in  C  major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed ; 
the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto;  the  blare 
of  trumpets  leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gon- 
doliers' song  as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of 
pomp  and  jubilation,  and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival 
tumult  is  at  its  height. 

To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue.  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  March 
24,  1877  (from  MS.),  Leopold  Damrosch  conductor.  The  symphonic 
poem  was  played  before  it.  The  first  performance  of  this  epilogue 
in  Germany  was  at  Weimar,  October  22,  1886,  in  the  Ducal  Court 
Theatre,  Eduard  Lassen  conductor.  The  concert  was  in  memory 
of  Liszt. 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Or- 
chestra, April  5,  1870.  (The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  1860,  Carl  Bergmann  conduc- 
tor.) 

The  symphonic  poem  has  been  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts 


(What  the  singer  should  do) 

By   CLARA  KATHLEEN  ROGERS 

(Clara  Doria) 

Price,  $1.75  net 

Mrs.  Rogers  here  sums  up  her  study  of  what  the  singer  should  do  —  the  fruitage 
of  fifty  years  of  rich  experience  as  a  singer,  teacher  and  musician,  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  keen  observation  and  an  analytic  mind. 

The  book  is  therefore  a  direct,  practical  and  compact  message  from  one  who 
knows  to  the  many  students  of  song  who  are  eager  to  know.  That  the  work  stresses 
of  psychological  aspects  of  singing  rather  than  its  physiological  processes  is  in  accord 
with  the  major  trend  of  today. 

The  volume  is  a  stimulating  and  authoritative  message  for  every  singer  and 
student  of  the  voice;  and  its  purpose  is  the  achievement  of  free  and  beautiful 
vocal  utterance. 


i  ve.k  u\  i  Dum  \^umrj\m  1 5  boston, mass; 

178-179   TREMONT   STREET 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1883,  1887,  1888,  1891, 
1892,  1896,  1902,  1905,  1911,  1917,  1920,  1923. 

"The  miseries  of  Tasso  arose  not  only  from  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  with  many 
admirers  and  many  patrons, — bishops,  cardinals,  princes, — he  was 
left  destitute  and  almost  famished.  .  .  .  He  says  that  he  was  unable 
to  pay  the  carriage  of  a  parcel.  No  wonder,  if  he  had  not  where- 
withal to  buy  enough  of  succa  for  a  meal.  Even  had  he  been  in 
health  and  appetite,  he  might  have  satisfied  his  hunger  with  it  for 
about  five  farthings,  and  have  left  half  for  supper.  And  now  a 
word  on  his  insanity.  Having  been  so  imprudent  not  only  as  to 
make  it  too  evident  in  his  poetry  that  he  was  the  lover  of  Leonora, 
but  also  to  signify  (not  very  obscurely)  that  his  love  was  returned, 
he  much  perplexed  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  with  great  discretion, 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  feigning  madness.  The  lady's 
honor  required  it  from  a  brother ;  and  a  true  lover,  to  convince  the 
world,  would  embrace  the  project  with  alacrity.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  seclusion  should  be  in  a  dungeon,  or  why  exercise 
and  air  should  be  interdicted.  This  cruelty,  and  perhaps  his  un- 
certainty of  Leonora's  compassion,  may  well  be  imagined  to  have 
produced  at  last  the  malady  he  had  feigned.  But  did  Leonora  love 
Tasso  as  a  man  would  be  loved?  If  we  wish  to  do  her  honor,  let 
us  hope  it:  for  what  greater  glory  can  there  be  than  to  have  esti- 
mated at  the  full  value  so  exalted  a  genius,  so  affectionate  and  so 
generous  a  heart?5'* 

Was  Tasso  really  insane?  The  biographers  agree  that  he  was 
either  imprisoned  or  confined  as  a  madman  in  a  solitary  cell  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Anna  for  several  years  by  order  of  the  Duke 
Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  who,  according  to  tradition;  wished  to  punish 
the  poet  for  his  wooing  of  the  Duke's  sister,  Leonora  of  the  house 
of  Este.  Was  his  courtship  merely  the  homage  of  a  poet?  Leonora 
at  the  time  was  not  less  than  forty-two  years  old.    There  is  a  story 

♦Footnote   to   Walter   Savage  Landor's   "Tasso  and   Cornelia." 
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French  Book  Club 
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387  Washington  Street 
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that  treacherously  arranged  looking-glasses  showed  the  Duke  the 
sight  of  Tasso  embracing  Leonora.  Dr.  Cabanes  has  examined  the 
question  of  Tasso's  madness,  curiously  and  at  length,  in  his  "In- 
discretions de  l'Histoire,"  pp.  225-245  (Paris,  1903).  It  seems  that 
the  poet  had  shown  signs  of  cerebral  derangement  four  years  before 
he  was  imprisoned.  He  believed  he  was  persecuted  by  enemies; 
religious  doubts  assailed  him ;  he  thought  of  entering  a  monastery ; 
without  a  pretext  he  once  left  Ferrara  to  wander  as  a  vagabond, 
almost  without  clothes ;  when  he  returned  to  beg  abjectly  the  Duke's 
pardon,  he  accused  himself  of  excessive  intemperance  in  all  things 
and  of  thus  aggravating  his  "malady."  Tasso  himself  described 
his  case  to  Dr.  Gioralmo  Mercuriale,  and  Cabanes  reprints  this 
singular  doccument. 

Dr.  Eothe,  of  Warsaw,  studied  Tasso's  case  and  published  his 
conclusions  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitschrift  fur  Psyohiatrie  (1878). 
Tasso  inherited  from  his  mother  his  passionate  character,  great 
irritability,  extreme  sensitiveness ;  from  his  father  his  extraordinary 
intelligence.  Typhoid  fever  and  an  intermittent  fever  affected  him 
in  after  years,  and  his  agitated  life  in  petty  Italian  courts  did  him 
much  harm.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  had  hallucinations 
of  hearing.  A  melancholy  person,  his  illusions  turned  into  delirious 
ideas  and  fears  of  persecution.  Fits  of  madness  brought  him  to  the 
St.  Anna  Hospital,  which  he  left  in  a  better  mental  state,  but  broken 
in  health,  worn  out  by  bleedings  and  purges. 

A  pupil  of  Lombroso,  Dr.  Koncoroni,  came  to  the  same  conclusion : 
"It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  madman  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word;  but  rarely  have  I  seen  among  the  mentally  deranged  a  form 
of  madness  as  typical  and  complete."  Tasso's  melancholy,  he  be- 
lieves, was  of  the  kind  that  is  accompanied  with  periods  of  exalta- 
tion. 


Concert  'Direction:  JlARON  RICHMOND 


SYMPHONY       HALL,     Tuesday  Evening,  MARCH  10 


Final  Boston  Concert  This  Season 

CHOPIN  PROGRAMME  MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO 

JORDAN       HALL,     Saturday  Afternoon,  at  3,  March  14 


"Guiomar  Novaes  is  the  great  woman  pianist  of  the  present.     Upon  her  sturdy  shoulders  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  Teresa  Carreno." — Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner. 
STEINWAY  PIANO 

Tickets  now  selling  at  Jordan  Hall  and  Symphony  Hall 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,   March  19,   1925 


AT  EIGHT 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 

AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


NEXT 

FRI.   AFT. 

SAT.  EVE. 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  1 

at  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  8 

at  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  15 

at  3.30 


THURS. 

EVE. 
MAR.  19 

at  8.15 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Those  who  have  been  unable  to  secure  seats  for  this  season's 
concerts  are  advised  to  enter  applications  now  for  the  Monday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  Series  of  next  season. 


MARIE-  JERITZA 


Boston  Debut  of  the  leading  Metropolitan 
Opera  Tenor 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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W.  H.  BRENNAN 
HANAQER 


Q.  E.  JUDb 
AAfT.  MANAQER 


Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

ffiastan  g>gmp!jflttij  ©rdfPHtra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 


PRICE.  $5.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


>  POSITIONS 

FOR 

s  of  Music 


in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Solfeggio 

The  Art  of 

Sight  Reading 

and 

Ear  Training 


Fridays,  1-8  p.m. 

Room  4 1 6  Pierce  Bldg 

Copley  Square 


mrse 

Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  Music 

Specializing  in  Rhythm,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training 

Construction  of  Scales,  Classification  of  Intervals 

The   same   principles   as  taught  in  European  schools,  where 
solfeggio  fs  the  foundation  of  all  music  study 


INSTRUCTOR 
Violoncello  and  Solfeggio 


Residence 
Telephone  Cop.  9535-R 


[AJRL 


Ji: 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 
TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE  THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 

AND       ACCOMPANIST  THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


R-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  SO  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


HARRY  C.  WHITTEMORE 

AFTER  THE  SUMMER'S  STUDY  ABROAD 
WILL  REOPEN  HIS  STUDIO  OCTOBER  3d 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


Yd 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yonc  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

Pupil  of  Loeffler 

LAURA  KELSEY 

VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 

Tel.  University  3716-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

Ptn-oQiQ    r*f\Y  "OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PIANOFORTE" 

JGsS\e3!t3      \**%Jdl±>  A  small  Pamphlet  for  students  containing  many  helpful 

suggestions.     On  sale  at 

E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  221   Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Lessons  at 

605  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

and  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
For  appointments  telephone  Wellesley  1083-M 


PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Baldwin  Piano       Welte-Mignon  Records 


PHRAE    HERNA 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 

DALCROZE     OJ 

Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston       .       (Tel.) 


ETHEL  bAl 


JLAivK. 


PIANIST 

"Miss   Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 

musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 
23  Steinert  Hall  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .      .      BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


FRANCES 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  tescify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO         ■      RECITAL 

Studio.  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY         Telephone.  K-nmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambric 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 
1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 
Tuesdays  at  Worcester 
Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.   180  Nehoiden  Street 


New  Piano  Pieces  by 

CHARLES  REPPER 


Smocks  and  Frocks  (A  Rustic  Dance) 

White  Pompons  (Polka) 


Pub.  by  C.  Brasher,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 
For  sale  at  music  stores 


JHason  ^Tpamlm 


Pianoforte  with 


The  Ultimate 
in  Reproducing  Pianos 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  Ampico  repro- 
duces artistic  performance  has  caused  those 
who  value  supreme  quality  of  tone  to  say : 

"If  the  Ampico  could  be  combined  with  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano,  the  result  would  be 
the  ultimate  in  reproducing  instruments." 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  is  now 
obtainable  with  the  Ampico, affording  the  lover 
of  music  the  world's  most  beautiful  piano  and 
also  the  interpretations  of  the  great  pianists 
of  the  day  on  their  most  perfect  medium  of 
expression. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  has  long 
been  recognized  as  musically  and  tonally  the 
most  beautiful  piano  yet  produced. 

Philip  Hale,  the  eminent  music  critic,  writes 
of  the  Ampico  in  describing  an  Ampico  concert: 
"The  playing  was  as  free,  elastic,  and  sponta- 
neous as  though  a  gifted  mortal  were  the 
performer." 


MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  Evening,  March  19,  at  8.00 


PRoGR2W\E 


ffmrroro 


STEINWAY 


STEINERT      JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUOART  Reproducing   Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 


« 


VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON.  1924-1925 


>&a>*tt     ^ 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Programm©  ©f  the 
SEVEMTH   COMCERT 

SEASON  1924-1925 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
-ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%UMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

109  East  Fourteenth   St.,  New  York 


Boston 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PERSON] 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G- 
ArtiSres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes. 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tuba. 
Sidbw,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C.    ' 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 
Belinski,  M.    .       Warnke,  J. 
Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 
Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 
Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 

Trumpets. 
Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Girard,  H. 


Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps.  Timpani. 

Holy,  A.  Ritter,  A. 

Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 
Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J., 


Where  Music  Lovers  Come 

YOU  may  pass  our  door  almost  daily.  We  are 
convenient  to  shops,  theatres  and  hotels,  so  that 
most  of  busy  Boston  knows  where  we  are.  Many 
music  lovers  do  not  go  by,  but  come  in  to  see  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  they  are  planning  to  buy  a  new  piano. 
It  is  a  purchase  to  be  considered  carefully.  They 
wish  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  good 
points  of  our  pianos  —  tone.,  finish,  workmanship, 
style  and  price.  They  buy,  knowing  that  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  piano  will  be  theirs  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  they  wish  to  know  the  latest  Ampico 
recordings.  They  add  to  their  Ampico  library  the 
marvelous  interpretations  of  the  famous  pianists 
as  they  are  made — exclusively  for  the  Ampico. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  as  you  pass  by.  We 
will  play  for  you  or  let  you  try  the  different  instru- 
ments yourself.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  music 
lovers  by  showing  them  pianos  enduring  of  tone, 
built  of  the  finest  materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

You  can  afford  a  good  piano.  We  offer  you  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  an  allowance  on  your  old  piano  and 
make  satisfactory  terms  for  payment  of  the  balance. 


n  £STABL(SHEO    1823  (J  // 


^  tSTABUSHEO    1823  £j 


169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS    OF    ALL    PRICES— EACH    PREEMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 


SANDERS  THEATRE      . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Weber-Mahler 


Intermezzo  from  "The  Three  Pintos" 


Brahms 


I,  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Poco  allegretto. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 


Moussorgsky 


Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  M.  Ravel) 


Promenade  —  Gnomus —  Promenade  — Tuileries  —  Bydlo  —  Ballet  des 
Poussins  dans  leur  Coques  —  Samuel  Goldenberg  et  Schmuyle  —  Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  —  La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule  — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

HTHE  most  complete  Mediterranean 
x  route  ever  devised.  Thirty  ports  and 
cities,  including  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Naples,  Granada, Tangier,  Algiers,  Ragusa, 
Cattaro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jeru- 
salem, Cairo,  the  Riviera,  etc.  The  ship 
(S.S.  "Oronsay"— 20,000  tons)— brand- 
new,  splendidly  modern,  with  all  rooms 
on  sale*  outside  rooms — is  the  largest 
Summer  Mediterranean  cruiser.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  June  27,  the  cruise 
will  continue  for  fifty- three  days  in  sum- 
mer weather  that  will  be  conspicuously 
auspicious  for  unprecedentedly  varied 
and  comprehensive  Shore  Excursions. 
Cherbourg  arid  Southampton  will  be 
reached  on  August  18.  The  rates  are 
$675  and  up. 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE 

TTHE  5th  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
■*■  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30for  Scandinavia — a  region 
better  known  by  Raymond-Whitcomb  than  by  any  other 
American  Travel  company.  In  31  days  the  20,000-ton  Cunarder 
"Franconia" — one  of  the  best-known  cruise-ships — will  visit 
Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  engrossing  sum- 
mer voyage  is  always  popular  with  young  folks.    $725  and  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

f\N  October  10,  the  1925  Raymond-Whitcomb  Round  the 
^  World  Cruise  will  sail  from  New  York  on  the  brand-new, 
20,000-ton  Cunarder  "Carinthia".  A  "Six-Continent Cruise" 
visiting  the  great  Asiatic  countries  and — for  the  first  time  in 
cruise- history — Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.     $2,000  and  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during 
the  summer.  And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service" 
smooths  the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street  Telephone  Beach  6964 

Boston 
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Entr'acte  from  "The  Three  Pintos,"  Opera  in  three  acts  as 
completed  by  gustav  mahler 

Friedrich  Ernst,  Baron  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Weber  born  at  Eutin  in  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London  on  June 
5,  1826.     Mahler  born  at  Kalischt,  in  Bohemia,  July  7,  1860;  died  at  Vienna  on 

May  18,  1911) 

This  Entr'acte  was  first  performed  at  the  production  of  "Die  drei 
Pintos,"  under  Mahler's  direction  at  the  New  City  Theatre,  Leipsic, 
on  January  20,  1888. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  one  of  Anton 
Seidl^s  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  on  November  10,  1888. 

The  history  of  the  opera  is  a  curious  one.  Weber  had  considered  from 
time  to  time  taking  a  libretto  derived  from  F.  W.  Gubitz's  "Sappho"; 
Gubitz's  "Alfred";  Fr.  Kind's  "Alcindor";  Kind's  "Der  Cid";  also  a 
"Tannhauser." 

"Die  drei  Pintos,"  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  was  to  be  Weber's 
twelfth  dramatic  work.  The  text  was  by  Theodor  Hell,  whose  real 
name  was  Karl  Winkler.  Hell  took  his  story  of  Spanish  amorous 
adventure  from  a  novel  "Der  Brautkampf,"  by  Dr.  C.  Seidel,  which 
was  published  as  a  serial  in  the  Dresden  Abendzeitung  in  1819. 

Weber  began  to  compose  music  at  Dresden  for  this  libretto  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1820.  He  completed  seven  numbers,  of  which  No.  6,  the 
last,  was  finished  on  November  8,  1821.  It  was  on  May  13,  1820,  that 
he  began  work  on  "Der  Freischiitz."  In  1820,  he  wrote  the  music  for 
"Preciosa."  Enthusiastic  at  first  over  "Die  drei  Pintos,"  he  apparently 
lost  interest  in  the  work,  as  shown  by  his  letters;  but  in  December,  1824, 
he  hoped  to  complete  the  opera  in  that  winter.  But  there  was  the 
invitation  from  London  to  write  an  opera  for  Covent  Garden,  his 
"Oberon." 

Weber  died  leaving — as  is  generally  supposed — "Die  drei  Pintos" 
unfinished.  His  widow,  however,  asserted  that  he  took  the  complete 
score  with  him  to  London;  that  it  was  probably  lost  with  other  man- 
uscripts at  Sir  George  Smart's  house,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
that  attended  Weber's  death. 

After  Weber's  death,  his  family  sought  to  utilize  the  fragments  of 
the  opera.  Meyerbeer  promised  to  perform  the  duty,  but  he  finally 
said  he  was  too  busy  with  his  own  compositions.  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 
a  pupil  of  Weber,  refused  the  task  in  1848.  Max  von  Weber,  the  son 
and  the  biographer  of  his  father,  approached  various  composers,  but 
in  vain. 

At  last,  Carl  von  Weber,  the  grandson,  wrote  the  libretto  based  on 
Hell's  text,  and  Mahler  utilized  and  revised  Weber's  manuscripts  and 
sketches. 

The  opera,  as  stated  above,  was  produced  at  Leipsic  in  1888.    The 
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chief  parts  were  taken  as  follows:  Don  Pantaleone,  Kohler;  Don  Gomez, 
Hiibner;  Don  Gaston,  Hedmondt;  Don  Pinto,  Grengg;  Ambrosio, 
Schelper;  Donna  Clarissa,  Mme.  Baumann;  Laura,  Miss  Artner. 

The  critics  at  once  began  to  inquire  into  Mahler's  share  in  the  com- 
position. Ludwig  Hartmann  of  Dresden  and  Alexander  Eisenmann 
were  positive  that  in  spite  of  clever  imitation  of  Weber's  melodic  lines 
and  what  William  Foster  Apthorp  called  the  "Weberisch  nourish," 
this  Entr'acte  was  wholly  Mahler's  work,  nor  has  their  decision  been 
disputed.  When  Anton  Seidl  brought  the  Entr'acte  out  in  New  York, 
Henry  Edward  Krehbiel  then  spoke  of  the  general  character  of  the 
music  and  the  modern  instrumentation — "modern"  in  1888, — and 
doubted  whether  the  composition  was  Weber's. 

The  Entr'acte  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (interchangeable  with  piccolos), 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  trombone,  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  F  major,  Op.  90  ...    .       Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

Brahms  worked  on  his  Third  Symphony  in  1882,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1883  completed  it.  That  summer  was  spent  at  Wiesbaden, 
where  Brahms  lived  in  a  house  that  had  belonged  to  Ludwig  Knaus, 
the  painter.  He  wrote  to  Herzogenberg  from  Wiesbaden  on  May 
20,  1883:  "I  have  lighted  on  incredibly  nice  quarters  at  Wiesbaden, 
Geisterbergstrasse  19.  It  is  really  worth  while,  and  in  every  way 
desirable,  that  you  should  come  and  inspect  them.  You  will  be  filled 
with  envy,  but  come  all  the  same."  Miss  Florence  May,  in  her  Life 
of  Brahms,  tells  how  the  composer  took  off  his  boots  every  night  on 
returning  to  the  house,,  and  went  up  the  stairs  in  his  stockings,  that 
he  might  not  disturb  an  elderly  and  delicate  woman  on  the  first  floor. 
Miss  May  also  tells  a  story  of  Brahms's  brusqueness  when  a  private 
performance  of  the  new  symphony,  arranged  for  two  pianofortes, 
was  given  by  Brahms  and  Brull  at  Ehrbar's*  in  Vienna.  One  of 
the  listeners,  who  had  not  been  reckoned  among  the  admirers  of  Brahms, 
was  enthusiastic  over  the  new  work.  "Have  you  had  any  talk  with 
X.?"  asked  young  Ehrbar  of  Brahms;  "he  has  been  telling  me  how 
delighted  he  is  with  the  symphony."  To  which  Brahms  answered, 
"And  have  you  told  him  that  he  often  lies  when  he  opens  his  mouth?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  Vienna,  December  2,  1883.  Hans  Bichter  con- 
ducted.    Brahms  feared  for  the  performance  although  Richter  had 

*Fripdrieh  Ehrbar,  a  warm  friend  of  Brahms,  was  a  pianoforte  manufacturer. 


conducted  four  rehearsals.  He  wrote  to  Billow  that  at  these  re- 
hearsals he  missed  the  Forum  Romanum  (the  theatre  scene  which 
in  Meiningen  served  as  a  concert  hall  for  rehearsals),  and  would  not 
be  wholly  comfortable  until  the  public  gave  unqualified  approval- 
After  the  last  rehearsal  he  replied  angrily  to  the  viola  player  Rudolf 
Zollner,  who  asked  him  if  he  were  satisfied,  "The  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra plays  my  pieces  unwillingly,  and  the  performances  are  bad."  Max 
Kalbeck  states  that  at  the  first  performance  in  Vienna' a  crowd  of 
the  Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans  stood  in  the  pit  to  make  a  hostile 
demonstration,  and  there  was  hissing  after  the  applause  following 
each  movement  had  died  away;  but  the  general  public  was  so  appre- 
ciative that  the  hissing  was  drowned  and  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 
Arthur  Faber  came  near  fighting  a  duel  with  an  inciter  of  the  Skandal 
sitting  behind  him,  but  forgot  the  disagreeable  incident  at  the  supper 
given  by  him  in  honor  of  the  production  of  the  symphony,  with  Dr. 
Billroth,  Simrock,  Goldmark,  Dvorak,  Brull,  Hellmesberger,  Richter, 
Hanslick,  among  the  guests.  At  this  concert  Franz  Ondricek  played 
the  new  violin  concerto  of  Dvorak.  It  is  said  that  various  periodicals 
asserted  that  this  symphony  was  by  far  the  best  of  Brahms's  com- 
positions. This  greatly  annoyed  the  composer,  especially  as  it  raised 
expectations  which  he  thought  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Brahms  sent 
the  manuscript  to  Joachim  in  Berlin  and  asked  him  to  conduct  the 
second  performance  where  or  at  what  time  he  liked.*  For  a  year 
or  more  the  friendship  between  the  two  had  been  clouded,  for  Brahms 
had  sided  with  Mrs.  Joachim  in  the  domestic  dispute,  or  at  least  he 
had  preserved  his  accustomed  intimacy  with  her,  and  Joachim  had 
resented  this.  The  second  performance,  led  by  Joachim,  was  at  Berlin, 
January  4,  1884.f  Dr.  Franz  Wullner  was  then  the  conductor  of  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Subscription  Concerts.  Brahms  had 
promised  him  in  the  summer  before  the  honor  of  conducting  this  sym- 
phony in  Berlin  for  the  first  time.  Joachim  insisted  that  he  should 
be  the  conductor.  Churlish  in  the  matter,  he  persuaded  Brahms 
to  break  his  promise  to  Wullner  by  saying  that  he  would  play  Brahms's 
violin  concerto  under  the  composer's  direction  if  Brahms  would  allow 
him  to  conduct  the  symphony.  Brahms  then  begged  Wullner  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  Joachim  therefore  conducted  it  at  an  Academy 
Concert,  but  Brahms  was  not  present;  he  came  about  a  fortnight  later  to 
Wullner's  first  subscription  concert,  and  then  conducted  the  symphony 
and  played  his  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor.  The  writer  of  these 
notes  was  at  this  concert.  The  symphony  was  applauded  enthusi- 
astically, but  Brahms  was  almost  as  incompetent  a  conductor  as  Joa- 
chim.    (His  pianoforte  playing  in  1884  on  that  occasion  was  muddy 

*In  November  Brahms  wrote  Franz  Wullner,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  symphony  for  per- 
formance in  Berlin,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  give  it  to  Joachim  . 

fBrahms  conducted  the  symphony  two  weeks  later  at  one  of  Wullner's  Subscription  Concerts. 
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and  noisy.)  Brahms  conducted  the  symphony  at  Wiesbaden  on 
January  18,  1884.  The  copyright  of  the  manuscript  was  sold  to  the 
publisher  Simrock,  of  Berlin,  for  36,000  marks  ($9,000)  and  a  percentage 
on  sums  realized  by  performances. 

Mr.  Felix  Borowski,  the  editor  of  the  excellent  Chicago  Symphony 
Programme  Books,  says  that  Theodore  Thomas  wrote  to  Brahms  in 
1883,  when  the  Symphony  was  still  unfinished,  asking  him  "to  give 
him  the  work  for  a  first  performance  in  America  at  one  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival,  but  nothing  came  of  his 
application." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mr.  Gericke,  November  8,  1884.  The  first  perfor- 
mance in  the  United  States  was  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  one  of  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken's  Novehy  Concerts  in  New  York,  on  October  24, 
1884. 

Hans  Richter  in  a  toast  christened-  this  symphony,  when  it  was 
still  in  manuscript,  the  "Eroica."  Hanslick  remarked  concerning 
this:  "Truly,  if  Brahms'  first  symphony  in  C  minor  is  characterized 
as  the  'Pathetic'  or  the  'Appassionata'  and  the  second  in  D  major  as 
the  'Pastoral,'  the  new  symphony  in  F  major  may  be  appropriately 
called  his  'Eroica,'  ";  yet  Hanslick  took  care  to  add  that  the  key- 
word was  not  wholly  to  the  point,  for  only  the  first  movement  and 
the  finale  are  of  heroic  character.  This  Third  Symphony,  he  says, 
is  indeed  a  new  one.  "It  repeats  neither  the  poignant  song  of  Fate 
of  the  first,  nor  the  joyful  Idyl  of  the  second;  its  fundamental  note 
is  proud  strength  that  rejoices  in  deeds.  The  heroic  element  is  with- 
out any  warlike  flavor;  it  leads  to  no  tragic  action,  such  as  the  Funeral 
March  in  Beethoven's  'Eroica.'  It  recalls  in  its  musical  character 
the  healthy  and  full  vigor  of  Beethoven's  second  period,  and  nowhere 
the  singularities  of  his  last  period;  and  every  now  and  then  in  passages 
quivers  the  romantic  twilight  of  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn." 

Max  Kalbeck  thinks  that  the  statue  of  Germania  near  Rudesheim 
inspired  Brahms  to  write  this  symphony.  (See  Kalbeck's  "Brahms," 
vol.  hi.,  part  2,  pp.  384-385,  Berlin,  1912.)  Joachim  found  Hero  and 
Leander  in  the  Finale!     He  associated  the  second  motive  in  C  major 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200   West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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with  the  bold  swimmer  breasting  the  waves.     Clara  Schumann  entitled 
the  symphony  a  Forest  Idyl,  and  sketched  a  programme  for  it.    > 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  F  major,  6-4,  opens  with 
three  introductory  chords  (horns,  trumpets,  wood-wind),  the  upper 
voice  of  which,  F,  A-flat,  F,  presents  a  short  theme  that  is  an  emble- 
matic figure,  or  device,  which  recurs  significantly  throughout  the 
movement.  Although  it  is  not  one  of  the  regular  themes,  it  plays 
a  dominating  part,  immediately  as  bass  and  later  as  an  opposing 
voice  in  middle  and  upper  position  to  the  first  theme,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  violins  in  octaves,  supported  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
trombone,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  measure.  The  short  intro- 
ductory, now  counter,  theme  rises  as  a  bass,  and  produces  thereby 
a  strongly  marked  cross-relation,— the  A-flat  of  the  bass  against  the 
preceding  A-natural  of  the  first  theme.  This  delicate  violation  of 
the  rules  has  provoked  much  discussion,  although  the  swing  of  the 
theme  is  no  way  influenced  by  this  cross-relation,  or  Querstand.  Some 
find  here  the  "key-note  to  some  occult  dramatic  signification."  William 
F.  Apthorp  voiced  this  opinion  with  peculiar  felicity:  "It  seems  to  me 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  some  underlying  dra- 
matic principle  in  the  movement,  such  as  the  bringing  together  of  two 
opposing  forces, — Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil,  or  perhaps 
only  Major  and  Minor, — for  on  purely  musical  grounds  the  thing  has 
little  sense  or  meaning.  The  first  theme  starts  in  passionately  and 
joyously,  in  the  exuberance  of  musical  life;  the  counter- theme  comes 
in  darkly  and  forbiddingly,  like  Iago's 


Hotels  of  Distinction 


".    .    .    .   0,  you  are  well-tun'd  now! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music, 

As  honest  as  I  am." 

Enharmonic  modulation  leads  to  A  major,  the  tonality  of  the  second 
theme.  There  is  first  a  slight  reminiscence  of  the  "Venusberg"  scene 
in  "Tannhauser," — "Naht  euch  dem  Strande!"  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Brahms  may  have  thus  paid  a  tribute  to 
Wagner,  who  died  in  the  period  of  the  composition  of  this  symphony. 
The  second  theme  is  of  a  graceful  character,  but  of  compressed  form, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  broad  and  sweeping  first  theme.  The 
rhythm,  9-4,  is  complicated.  The  free  fantasia,  or  middle  section, 
is  comparatively  short.  The  recapitulatory  section  begins  with  a 
reannouncement  of  the  "device"  in  full  harmony  (F,  A-flat,  F,  in  wood- 
wind, horns,  trumpets,  and  strings).  The  "device,"  repeated  by  the 
trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  bassoons,  gives  way  to  the  announcement, 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  of  theme  and  counter-theme 
together.  The  development  is  much  like  that  in  the  first  part.  The 
second  theme,  in  9-4,  is  now  in  D  major.  The  first  theme  is  in  F  major 
at  the  beginning  of  the  elaborate  coda.  After  a  struggle  it  triumphs 
over  its  old  adversary,  and,  triumphant,  dies  away  in  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  in  C  major,  4-4,  opens  with  a  hymn- 
like passage,  which  in  the  first  three  chords  reminds  some  persons  of 
the  "Prayer"*  in  "Zampa." 

The  third  movement  is  a  poco  allegretto,  C  minor,  3-8,  and  is  a 
romantic  substitute  for  the  traditional  Scherzo. 

The  Finale,  allegro,  in  F  minor,  2-2,  opens  with  the  statement  of 
the  first  theme  (sotto  voce)  by  the  strings  and  the  bassoons.  The 
exposition  is  simple.  The  theme  is  then  repeated  in  more  elaborate 
form  by  flutes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons.  Trombones  announce  a  sol- 
emn, fateful  theme  in  A-flat  major,  given  out  pianissimo  by  strings 
and  wind  instruments  in  harmony.  A  strong  transitional  passage 
leads  to  another  theme  in  C   major,  of  a  lighter  and  more  jubilant 

*Not  the  "Prayer"  for  three  voices,  act  ii.,  No.  1,  but  the  opening  measures  of  the  chorus  in  A  major 
in  the  finale  of  the  opera,  "Ah,  soyez  nous  propice,  Sainte  Alice,"  which  is  introduced  (B-flat)  in  the 
overture. 
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nature,  given  out  by  violoncellos  and  horns,  and  later  by  the  first 
violins  and  wood-wind,  while  there  is  a  running  contrapuntal  bass 
(strings).  The  rhythm  is  complicated.  The  development  leads  to 
a  climax,  fortissimo,  and  after  another  intermediary  passage  a  bold 
theme  in  syncopated  rhythm  enters.  This  is  developed  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  first  theme.  The  measures  that  follow  are  a  com- 
bination of  free  fantasia  and  recapitulation.  This  combination  begins 
with  a  reappearance  of  the  chief  theme  in  its  original  form  which  is 
repeated  in  harmony  and  elaborated.  There  is  a  passage  built  on 
an  organ-point  and  ornamented  with  allusions  to  the  first  theme, 
then  a  return  of  the  solemn  theme  in  trombones  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments. There  is  a  brave  attempt  to  re-establish  the  inexorable  "device" 
(F,  A-flat,  F);  but  the  major  triumphs  over  the  minor,  and  at  the  end 
the  strings  in  tremolo  bring  the  original  first  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, "the  ghost"  of  this  first  theme,  as  Apthorp  called  it,  over  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  last  performance  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  on  February  9,  1924. 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
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Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924.  Concerning  this  orchestration, 
and  for  other  information,  we  are  now  indebted  to  Dr.  Zederbaum. 

"Ravel  scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky  did  not  wish  to  modernize 
it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  'Boris  Godunov/  and  added  some  more 
instruments  only  in  a  few  movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are 
employed  in  threes;  there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than 
those  used  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only 
in  one  movement,  'II  Vecchio  CastehV  (The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylo- 
phone employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky, therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for  Ravel's 
orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to  any  other  con- 
ductor even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said  this  orchestration 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the  great  success  of  Ravel's 
orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi,  whose  idea  of  the  art  is 
very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found  Leonardi's  work,  performed 
only  once  and  under  his  own  direction,  a  rather  'temerarious  attempt' 
(the  expression  used  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after 

Ravel's  masterpiece." 

* 
*  * 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's, was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 

♦Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871  A3  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero."  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  ' 'drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 


* 
*  * 


The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 
to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several  times 
as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  composer,'  says  Stassov, 
'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 

♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade,'  rhythmed  •  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree ;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 

♦Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
.examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor :  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  subrtitle  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  //.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls  • 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar.'' 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  Human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
.fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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concerts  are  advised  to  enter  applications  now  for  the  Monday, 
Friday  or  Saturday  Series  of  next  season; 


IRT 


alVillaO 


"EXTRAS" 

March  20,  "IMMORTAL  ROME"  (Repetition) 
March  21,  "SWITZERLAND" 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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Purchasing 
Power! 


Purchasing  power  is  ever  elusive. 
Advertising  is  often  wasted  seeking  it. 

&<3        t&J       &<} 

The  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMME  offers,  in  one  unit,  to  a  limited 
number  of  advertisers,  a  vehicle  wherein  their 
message  can  be  conveyed  to  a  really  worth  while 
audience  —  an  audience  with 

Refinement 
Intelligence 
Discrimination 

and 

Purchasing  Power 


You  can  reach  such  an  audience  in  every  city  in 
which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  appears  at 
comparatively  small  cost.     For  information  address 


L.  S.  B.  JEFFERDS 

Advertising  Manager 

Symphony      Hall 
'Phone  Back  Bay  1492  Boston      ::      Mass. 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 


PRICE,  $5.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 

of  Music 

in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE       " 
218  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Solfeggio 

The  Art  of 

Sight  Reading 

and 

Ear  Training 


Fridays,  1-8  p.m. 

Room  416  Pierce  Bldg. 

Copley  Square 


n 


»eY€ir all  Solfeggi©  C 

Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  Music 


Specializing  in  Rhythm,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training 

Construction  of  Scales,  Classification  of  Intervals 

The  same   principles   as  taught  in  European  schools,  where 
solfeggio  is  the  foundation  of  all  music  study 


INSTRUCTOR 
Violoncello  and  Solfeggio 


Residence 
Telephone  Cop.  9535R 


mi  w 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 
Miss  EDITH  WOODMAN 

SUMMER  SCMC 

ASHBURNHAM,  MASS. 


VOICE 
DEVELOPMENT 

SINGING 

INTERPRETATION 

Assistant  Voice  Teacher 


For  information 
Address,  105  REVERE  STREET 

BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


MAY  SLEEPEMUGGLE3 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing     and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


HARRY  G.  WHITTEMORE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  SONG 
INTERPRETATION 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 

Pupil  of  Loeffler 

LAURA  KELSEY 

VIOLINIST    AND   TEACHER 

Tel.  University  3716-W  4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


PERSIS  COX 

PIANIST  AND  TEACHER 

Baldwin  Piano       Welte-Mignon  Records 


"OUTLINE  OF  STUDY  FOR  PIANOFORTE" 

A  small  Pamphlet  for  students  containing  many  helpful 

suggestions.     On  sale  at 

E.  C.  Schirmer  Music  Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston 

Lessons  at 

605  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

and  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
For  appointments  telephone  Wellesley  1083-M 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 


Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE   MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston        .       (Tel.) 


PIANIST 

"Miss    Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 
musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 

23  Steinert  Hall  BOSTON 


5HN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET      . .       .      .      BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


r 


H 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE..  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  tescify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton. Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


K  M  KERST 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 

HOTEL  HEMENWAY  Telephone.  Kenmore  4330 


JOHN   CARVER    ALOEN 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
1 6  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


ALEMA  G,  EMERSON 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.180  Nehoiden.  Street 


New  Piano  Pieces  by 

CHARLES  REPPER 


Smocks  and  Frocks  (A  Rustic  Dance) 
White  Pompons  ( Polka) 


Pub.  by  C.  Brasher,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 
For  sale  at  music  stores 


A    JfyfASTERPIECE 

THERE  are  some  productions  of  genius  of 
such  distinctive  quality  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  all  others  and  classed  as  masterpieces. 

In  a  true  sense  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  is 
a  masterpiece — a  masterpiece  in  its  tonal  quality 
and  furthermore  in  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

As  a  result  of  its  unique  system  of  construction,  developed 
in  1900,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  piano  tone  and  durability  and  is  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful  piano  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  presented  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  judged 

solely  on  its  merit. 


MASON   &   HAMLIN   CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


JANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .         CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  April  2,  at  8.00 
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BOSTON 

SYAPHONY 

ORCnCSTRH 

INC. 

FORTY-FOURTH 
SEASON        m 
J924-J925 

1# 


PRoGR2W\E 


iTimmi'fm 


STEINWAY 


STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUO-ART   Reproducing   Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 


^ 


VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M,  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON.  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEASON  1924-1925 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2,  at  8.00  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

•    COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE   INST%UiMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M, 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mario tti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.                  Kluge,  M. 
Deane,  C.                     Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M-          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                    Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G.                     Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                      Arcieri,  E. 
Stanislaus,  H.               Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                   Mimart,  P. 
Speyer,  L. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns.                    Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W.               Mager  G. 
Hain,  F.                         Mann,  J. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Gebhardt,  W.               Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

Where  Music  Lovers  Come 

YOU  may  pass  our  door  almost  daily.  We  are 
convenient  to  shops,  theatres  and  hotels,  so  that 
most  of  busy  Boston  knows  where  we  are.  Many 
music  lovers  do  not  go  by,  but  come  in  to  see  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  they  are  planning  to  buy  a  new  piano. 
It  is  a  purchase  to  be  considered  carefully.  They 
wish  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  good 
points  of  our  pianos  —  tone,  finish,  workmanship, 
style  and  price.  They  buy,  knowing  that  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  piano  will  be  theirs  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  they  wish  to  know  the  latest  Ampico 
recordings.  They  add  to  their  Ampico  library  the 
marvelous  interpretations  of  the  famous  pianists 
as  they  are  made — exclusively  for  the  Ampico. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  as  you  pass  by.  We 
will  play  for  you  or  let  you  try  the  different  instru- 
ments yourself.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  music 
lovers  by  showing  them  pianos  enduring  of  tone, 
built  of  the  finest  materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

You  can  afford  a  good  piano.  We  offer  you  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  an  allowance  on  your  old  piano  and 
make  satisfactory  terms  for  payment  of  the  balance. 


tcktrin^  3c  ^0tt^p 


M  ESTABLISHED     1823  i/j 


169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS    OF    ALL    PRICES— EACH    PRE-EMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 


SANDERS  THEATRE      . 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


EIGHTH   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

I.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country: 
Allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
II.    Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto. 
m.    Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  in  tempo  d'allegro. 

Thunderstorm;  tempest:  Allegro. 
IV.    Shepherd's  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the 
storm:  Allegretto. 


Brahms 
Wagner 
Strauss 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 


Salome's  Dance  from  the  Music  Drama 
"Salome" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

HPHE  Route  which  has  been  devised  is  more  fully  rounded — 
x  more  complete  than  was  ever  before  planned  for  a  cruise 
in  the  brilliant  Mediterranean  field.  Included  in  the  course, 
which  visits  30  cities  in  13  countriesrare  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Granada,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Naples,  the  Riviera,  Ragusa,  Cat- 

taro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  others. 
The  Summer  is  usually  the  most  auspicious  time  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  countries — the  days  are  long,  the  weather 
seasonable,  and  many  of  the  countries  really  at  their  best. 
The  Cruise  Ship  is  the  S.S.  "Oronsay" — a  brand  new,  20,000- 
ton  liner.  657  feet  long — the  largest  ship  ever  to  make  a  sum- 
mer Mediterranean  voyage.  Only  outside  rooms  will  be  sold 
on  this  splendidly  modern  cruiser.  The  Cruise  sails  from 
New  York  June  27,  1925.     53  days.     Rates  $675  &  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  the  Cruise  sailing  on  October  10,  Raymond-Whitcomb 
A  have  planned  a  course  which  is  really  "Round  the  World". 
Touching  every  continent — visiting  for  the  first  time  in  cruise 
history  the  remote  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Guinea — and  of  course,  calling  at  ports  and 
cities  in  Java,  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc. — cruising  for 
143 days  on  a  course  of  37,000  miles — this  comprehensive  1925 
Round  the  World  Cruise  is  a  cruise  on  which  all  others  may 
well  be  modelled.  The  Ship  is  the  luxurious,  new,  20,000-ton 
Cunarder  "Carinthia",  with  over  100  single  rooms,  some  80 
rooms  connected  with  private  bath — a  swimming  pool,  squash 
court,  gymnasium.    Rates  $2,000  &  up. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN"  CRUISE 

nTHE  fifth  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
*■  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30.  In  31  days  the  20,000- 
ton  Cunarder  "Franconia" — one  of  the  best  known  cruise  ships 
— will  visit  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  cruise 
is  always  popular  with  business  men  and  young  folks. 
Rates  $725  &  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer.    And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service"  smooths 
the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  6964 

Boston 


Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido," 
sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church 
style,  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by 
Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  from  the  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Fantasie  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  piano- 
forte, "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at  half-past 
six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  "Beethoven"  (Paris,  1911)  devotes  several 
pages  to  Beethoven's  love  of  nature.  "Nature  was  to  Beethoven  not 
only  a  consoler  for  his  sorrows  and  disenchantments;  she  was  also 
a  friend  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  familiar  talk,  the  only  inter- 
course to  which  his  deafness  presented  no  obstacle."  Nor  did  Beetho- 
ven understand  Nature,  in  the  dryly  theoretical  manner  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  writings  then  were  in  fashion,  for  there  could  be 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  doctrines  of  this  Calvinist  of  Geneva 
and  the  effusions  of  Beethoven,  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  by  education. 
Nor  did  Beethoven  share  the  views  of  many  romantics  about  Nature. 
He  would  never  have  called  her  "immense,  impenetrable,  and  haughty," 
as  Berlioz  addressed  her  through  the  mouth  of  his  Faust.  A  little 
nook,  a  meadow,  a  tree, — these  sufficed  for  Beethoven.  He  had  so 
penetrated  the  beauty  of  nature  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  all 
his  music  was  impregnated  by  it. 

His  bedside  book  for  many,  many  years  soon  after  his  passion  for 
Giulietta  Guicciardi  was  the  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch"  of  Sturm. 
Passages  underscored  show  the  truth  of  the  assertions  just  made,  and 
he  copied  these  lines  that  they  might  always  be  in  his  sight:  "Nature 
can  be  justly  called  the  school  of  the  heart;  it  shows  us  beyond  all 
doubt  our  duty  towards  God  and  our  Neighbor.  I  wish  therefore  to 
become  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and  offer  my  heart  to  it.  Desirous  of 
self-instruction,  I  wish  to  search  after  the  wisdom  that  no  disillusion 
can  reject;  I  wish  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  this  knowl- 
edge I  shall  find  a  foretaste  of  celestial  joys." 

Nature  to  Beethoven  was  the  country  near  by,  which  he  could  visit 
in  his  daily  walks.     If  he  was  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  he  was 


never  an  excursionist.  "Tourisme,  a  mania  of  modern  Germany  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  with  its  instinct  of  militarism  that  it  is  clothed 
in  a  uniform  (gray  green  coat  with  hartshorn  buttons,  and  a  shabby 
little  hat  ornamented  with  a  shaving  brush*) — tourisme,  I  say,  did  not 
exist  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  When  any  one  undertook 
a  distant  journey,  it  was  for  business,  not  for  pleasure;  but  pedestrian 
tours  were  then  very  common." 

M.  d'Indy  draws  a  picture  of  the  little  Wirthschaften  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  large  towns,  humble  inns  "not  yet  ticketed  with  the  pompous 
barbarism  of  'restaurant.'  "  They  were  frequented  by  the  bourgeoisie, 
who  breathed  the  fresh  air  and  on  tables  of  wood  ate  the  habitual 
sausage  and  drank  the  traditional  beer.  There  was  a  dance  hall  with 
a  small  orchestra;  there  was  a  discreet  garden  with  odorous  alleys  in 
which  lovers  could  walk  between  the  dances.  Beyond  was  the  forest 
where  the  peasant  danced  and  sang  and  drank,  but  the  songs  and 
dances  were  here  of  a  ruder  nature. 

Beethoven,  renting  a  cottage  at  Dobling,  Grinzing,  or  Heiligenstadt, 
which  then  were  not  official  faubourgs,  could  in  a  few  minutes  be  in 
the  forest  or  open  country.  Thus  influenced,  he  wrote  the  pianoforte 
sonatas,  Op.  28  and  Op.  31;  the  "Waldstein"  sonata;  the  violin  sonata, 
Op.  30,  No.  3;  three  movements  of  the  seventh  quartet  (1806);  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  symphonies;  and  the  tenth  sonata  for  violin, 
Op.  96;  also  Village  Dances,  the  finales  of  Trios,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  and 
Op.  97,  and  the  pastoral  entr'acte  of  "Egmont." 

Beethoven  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the  material,  realistic  im- 
pression of  country  sounds  and  noises,  but  only  the  spirit  of  the  land- 
scape. 

Thus  in  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  to  suggest  the  rustic  calm  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  soul  in  contact  with  Nature,  he  did  not  seek  curious 
harmonic  conglomerations,  but  a  simple,  restrained  melody,  which 
embraces  only  the  interval  of  a  sixth  (from  fa  to  re\).  This  is  enough 
to  create  in  us  the  sentiment  of  repose — as  much  by  its  quasi-immobil- 
ity as  by  the  duration  of  this  immobility.  The  exposition  of  this  melody 
based  on  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  repeated  with  different  timbres,  but 
musically  the  same,  for  fifty-two  measures  without  interruption.  In 
an  analogous  manner  Wagner  portrayed  the  majestic  monotony  of  the 
river  in  the  introduction  to  "Rheingold."  Thus  far  the  landscape  is 
uninhabited.  The  second  musical  idea  introduces  two  human  beings, 
man  and  woman,  force  and  tenderness.  This  second  musical  thought 
is  the  thematic  base  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  Scherzo  the  effect  of 
sudden  immobility  produced  by  the  bagpipe  tune  of  the  strolling  musi- 

*M.  d'Indy  forgets  the  field-glass  with  a  strap  around  the  neck  and  dangling  just  above  or  on  the 
wearer's  paunch. — P.  H. 

fin  his  "Essais  de  technique  et  d'esth6tique  musicales,"  1902,  pp.  380-383,  M.  Elie  Poiree  has 
already  remarked  the  pastoral  character  of  this  interval  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  by  a  very  plausible 
phenomenon  of  "colored  audition"  appears  to  him  in  correspondence  with  the  color  green. — V.  d'I. 
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cian  (the  oboe  solo,  followed  by  the  horn),  imposing  itself  on  the  noisy 
joy  of  the  peasants,  is  due  to  the  cause  named  above;  here,  with  the 
exception  of  one  note,  the  melody  moves  within  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 

The  storm  does  not  pretend  to  frighten  the  hearer.  The  insufficient 
kettledrums  are  enough  to  suggest  the  thunder,  but  in  four  movements 
of  the  five  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  development  in  the  minor  mode. 
The  key  of  F  minor,  reserved  for  the  darkening  of  the  landscape  hitherto 
sunny  and  gay,  produces  a  sinking  of  the  heart  and  the  distressing 
restlessness  that  accompany  the  approach  of  the  tempest.  Calm  re- 
turns with  the  ambitus  of  the  sixth,  and  then  the  shepherd's  song  leads 
to  a  burst  of  joyfulness.  The  two  themes  are  the  masculine  and  feminine 
elements  exposed  in  the  first  movement. 

According  to  M.  d'Indy  the  Andante  is  the  most  admirable  expres- 
sion of  true  nature  in  musical  literature.  Only  some  passages  of 
"Siegfried"  and  "Parsifal"  are  comparable.  Conductors  usually  take 
this  Andante  at  too  slow  a  pace,  and  thus  destroy  the  alert  poetry  of 
the  section.  The  brook  furnishes  the  basic  movement,  expressive 
melodies  arise,  and  the  feminine  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  reappears, 
alone,  disquieted  by  the  absence  of  its  mate.  Each  section  is  completed 
by  a  pure  and  prayer-like  melody.  It  is  the  artist  who  prays,  who 
loves,  who  crowns  the  diverse  divisions  of  his  work  by  a  species  of 
Alleluia.* 


* 

*  * 


It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs,  t 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth.     The  work  was  published  in  1809. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the 
strings.  The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme 
assumes  later  an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second 
theme  is  in  C  major,  an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins 
to  second  violins,  then  to  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind 
instruments.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo. 
The  free  fantasia  is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme 
is  repeated  again  and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed 
only  every  twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically 
a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.     The 

*I  have  condensed  and  paraphrased  the  beautiful  pages  of  M.  d'Indy  (65-74).     A  translation 
into  English  of  his  "Beethoven"  has  been  published  by  the  Boston  Music  Company. — P.  H. 
fSee  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 
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first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement  is,  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and  consists 
of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already  exposed. 
In  the  sljort  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and  cuckoo 
(clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor, 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is 
played  by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins. 
"The  bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.  This  second  theme  is 
supposed  to  suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  band  of  village  musicians, 
in  which  the  bassoon-player  can  get  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave 
F  out  of  his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever 
this  series  of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being 
played  through  by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet, 
and  finally  by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly 
impatient  in  the  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C, 
F,  without  stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d'allegro, 
F  major,  2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is 
developed  in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of 
the  first  theme  of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the 
point  when  the  second  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated 
to  presto.  But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro, 
F  minor,  4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over 
the  same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax  a 
subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement 
is  hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
before. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
ments to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent movement.  Others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements, 
beginning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  56a 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Joseph  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna, 
April  3,  1897.) 

At  Bonn  in  August,  1873,  Brahms  with  Clara  Schumann  played  to 
a  few  friends  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op. 
56b)  for  two  pianofortes. 


OJ  ULS 

NEW  YORK 
andBOSTON 
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It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  orchestral  version  or  the  one 
for  two  pianofortes  was  the  earlier.  The  orchestral  stands  first  in  the- 
matic catalogues  of  Brahms's  compositions,  but  the  pianoforte  version 
was  published  first — in  November,  1873.  The  probability  is  that  the 
orchestral  version  was  the  first.  The  autograph  manuscript  of  Op.  56b 
is  dated  at  the  end  "Tutzing  July  1873."  It  was  in  November,  1870, 
that  C.  F.  Pohl  showed  Brahms  the  compositions  of  Haydn  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later:  an  Andante  from  a  symphony  and  the 
Chorale  that  gave  Brahms  his  theme.  Kalbeck  believed  that  the  score 
of  Haydn's  Chorale  put  Brahms  in  mind  of  the  excellent  wind  choir  of 
the  Detmold  Court  orchestra,  and  the  thought  of  the  Vienna  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  gave  him  greater  desire  to  write  an  orchestral  work. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  divertimenti  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Haydn.  In  the  original  score  it  is  entitled  "Chorale  St. 
Ant&iii."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs  is  in  B-flat 
major;  it  is  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three  bassoons,  and  a 
serpent.  For  the  third  bassoon  and  the  serpent  Brahms  substituted  a 
double-bassoon.  The  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably 
about  1782-84  and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  at  a 
concert  in  London  in  March,  1908.  As  then  played,  it  consisted  of 
a  lively  Introduction,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto,  and  a 
Rondo.  It  was  then  questioned  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale, 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  was  so  named. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  instru- 
ments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double-bassoon. 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure  is  accom- 
panied by  one  in  triplets  in  the  violas  and  violoncellos.  These  figures  alternately 
change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the 
theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is  given  to  the 
oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There  is  an  independent  accom- 
paniment for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repetition  the  violins  and  violas  take  the 
part  which  the  wind  instruments  had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have 
arpeggio  figures. 


Why  Boston? 

Because  it  has  exclusive  features 


■i ALL   Rubber   Oblong    Button, 

holds  stockings  taut  —  for  trim 
ankles. 

o Hook  and   Eye    Cast-off  —  for 

convenience. 

Q Slide  Adjustment  —  for  fit  and 

service. 

A No  metal  parts  on  face  of  pad 

—  no  wrinkles. 

5 — T he  pad  without   a 
pucker. 

How  did  your  Garters  Look  this  Morning? 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers,  BOSTON 
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IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it  is  strength- 
ened by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly  after  the  violoncellos 
accompany  in  scale  passage.    The  parts  change  place  in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is  given  to  flutes, 
oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In  the  repetition  the  moving 
parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the  first  four 
measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in  harmony,  afterwards 
in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clarinets  descend 
through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas  has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted.  The  mood 
is  pianissimo  throughout.    The  piccolo  enters  with  an  inversion  of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase,  an  obvious 
modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first  as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass 
passage  constantly  repeated  and  accompanied  each  successive  time  with  a  varied 
melody  and  harmony."  This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterwards  used  in  combination 
with  other  figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood-wind  instruments  accompany  in  scale  passages, 
and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is  now  used  to  the  end.  Later 
the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass  instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running 
accompaniment. 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin"  ....      Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  Hofer; 
the  Herald,  Patsch;  Orturd,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss  Agthe.    Liszt 

conducted. 

* 

Liszt  described  the  Prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 


HEAR    YE!  HEAR    YE! 

LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT   WATER.    ONE   TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO. ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING   CO..   522    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York 
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a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  unaccustomed 
things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our  terrestrial  life." 

Wagner's    own    explanation    has    been    translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human  heart's 
unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease  a  want, 
which,  the  rnore  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt  under  the 
pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  account  of  this  very 
reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual  world  that  man's 
ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as  well  as  the  outflow  of 
this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and  from  the  desire  of  a  com- 
forting sensuous  conception  of  this  supersensuous  idea  invested  it  with 
a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though 
conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet  unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed 
in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel 
out  of  which,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples, 
and  in  which  His  blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren 
He  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved 
with  lively  zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this 
cup  of  salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at 
length  was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band 
of  angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions'  of  eternal 
love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically  por- 
trayed; just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power  of  his 
hearers. 

"To  the  enraptured  look  of  the  highest  celestial  longing  for  love, 
the  clearest  blue  atmosphere  of  heaven  at  first  seems  to  condense  itself 
into  a  wonderful,  scarcely  perceptible  but  magically  pleasing  vision; 
with  gradually  increasing  precision  the  wonder-working  angelic  host 
is  delineated  in  infinitely  delicate  lines  as,  conveying  the  holy  vessel 
[the  Grail]  in  its  midst,  it  insensibly  descends  from  the  blazing  heights 
of  heaven.  As  the  vision  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  as  it  hovers 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  narcotic  fragrant  odor  issues  from  its 
midst;  entrancing  vapors  well  up  from  it  like  golden  clouds,  and  over- 
power the  sense  of  the  astonished  gazer,  who,  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  his  palpitating  heart,  feels  himself  wonderfully  urged  to  holy  emotions. 
"Now  throbs  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  ecstasy,  now  with  the  heavenly 
joy  which  agitates  the  breast  of  the  beholder;  with  irresistible  might 
all  the  repressed  germs  of  love  rise  up  in  it,  stimulated  to  a  wondrous 
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-        Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 
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growth  by  the  vivifying  magic  of  the  vision;  however  much  it  can 
expand,  it  will  break  at  last  with  vehement  longing,  impelled  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  toward  an  ultimate  dissolving  revels  again  in  the  suprem- 
est  bliss  as,  imparting  comfort  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  divine 
vision  reveals  itself  to  our  entranced  senses,  and  when  at  last  the  holy 
vessel  shows  itself  in  the  marvel  of  undraped  reality,  and  clearly  revealed 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  behold  it,  as  the  Holy  Grail,  which 
from  out  of  its  divine  contents  spreads  broadcast  the  sunbeams  of 
highest  love,  like  the  lights  of  a  heavenly  fire  that  stirs  all  hearts  with 
the  heat  of  the  flame  of  its  everlasting  glow,  the  beholder's  brain  reels— 
he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  adoring  annihilation.  Yet  upon  him  who 
is  thus  lost  in  love's  rapture  the  Grail  pours  down  its  blessing,  with 
which  it  designates  him  as  its  chosen  knight;  the  blazing  flames  sub- 
side into  an  ever-decreasing  brightness  which  now,  like  a  gasp  of  breath 
of  the  most  unspeakable  joy  and  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  adores  with  a  blessedness 
of  which  he  had  no  foreboding.  With  chaste  rejoicing,  and  smilingly 
looking  down,  the  angelic  host  mounts  again  to  heaven's  heights;  the 
source  of  love,  which  had  dried  up  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought 
by  them  to  the  world  again — the  Grail  they  have  left  in  the  custody 
of  pure-minded  men,  in  whose  hands  its  contents  overflow  as  a  source 
of  blessing,  and  the  angelic  host  vanishes  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's 
blue  sky,  as,  before,  it  thence  came  down." 


Summer  Courses  at  the 

Boston  School  of  Dalcroze  Eury  thmi 

64  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR.  Teacher  <Diplomee 
Telephone,  Back  Bay  5910 


An  intensive  course  of  four  weeks  will  be  held  in  each  of  the 

four  subjects  of  the  method: 

Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic  Expression,  Solfeggio  and  Improvisation 

from  June  second  until  June  twenty-eighth 

Another  course  will  be  held  twice  weekly  from 

June  second  until  September  thirtieth 


The  following  are  lively  to  find  the  classes  helpful: 

A.  Students  in  Music  anxious  to  develop  more  particularly  their  Rhythmic  sense  by 
a  course  in  Rhythmic  movement,  or  supplement  their  knowledge  of  theory  and 
harmony  by  lessons  in  Solfeggio  and  Improvisation. 

(In  solfeggio  the  lessons  are  so  given  as  to  cause  no  conflict  with  English 
methods  of  ear -training  and  sight  singing.) 

B.  Teachers  of  Music,  Dancing,  Art,  Physical  Training,  Kindergarten,  etc.,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  newer  aspect  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  their  work. 

C.  Amateurs  who  desire  to  add  to  their  education  and  general  culture  something 
which  will  give  them  a  fuller  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art  and  movement. 
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Salome's  Dance,  from  the  Opera  "Salome."        Richard  Strauss 
(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  in  Vienna) 

"Salome,"  a  drama  in  one  act  "after  Oscar  Wilde's  like-named 
poem,"  translated  into  German  by  Hedwig  Lachmann,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Dresden  Court  Opera,  December  9,  1905.  Begun  in 
the  summer  of  1903,  the  work  was  completed  June  20,  1905.  Ernst 
von  Schuch  conducted  the  first  performance,  and  the  chief  singers 
were :  Mme.  Wittich,  Salome ;  Burrian,  Herodes ;  and  Perron,  Joch- 
anaan.    There  was  an  orchestra  of  102;  some  say  112. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House,  January  22,  1907.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The 
chief  singers  were :  Mme.  Fremstad,  Salome ;  Miss  Weed,  Herodias ; 
Burrian,  Herodes ;  Van  Rooy,  Jochanaan ;  Dippel,  Narraboth. 

In  Wilde's  tragedy  Herodias  does  not  wish  Salome  to  dance  while 
John  is  crying  from  the  cistern  and  Herod  gazing  fixedly  at  Salome ; 
"Enfin,  je  ne  veux  pas  qu'elle  danse."  Herod  insists.  Herodias 
orders  her  not  to  dance. 

Salome.     Je  suis  prete,  telrarque. 

[Salome"  danse  la  danse  des  sept  voiles.] 

Heeode.  Ah!  c'est  magnifique,  c'est  magnifique!  Vous  soyez  qu'elle  a 
danse  pour  moi,  votre  fille.  Approchez,  Salom§ !  Approchez  afin  que  je  puisse 
vous  donner  votre  salaire.  Ah !  je  paie  bien  les  danseuses,  moi.  Toi,  je  te 
paierai  bien.    Je  te  donnerai  tout  ce  que  tu  voudras.    Que  veux  tu,  dis? 


BARITONE 

sang  with  success 

BROWN     MEN 

By  ROBERT  BRAINE 

(Bass  or  baritone,  in  G  minor 
40  cents  net) 


At  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  and  subsequent  recitals 
OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  178-179  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ghas.  H.  Ditson  &  Go.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  Xork,  N.  Y. 
Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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Then  Salome,  kneeling,  asks  that  the  head  of  John  should  be 
brought  to  her  presently  in  a  silver  basin.  And  Herod  rebels  at  the 
thought. 

There  is  then  only  this  one  stage  direction  in  the  original  play : 
"Salome  dances  the  dance  of  seven  veils."  But  in  Strauss's 
music-drama  there  are  other  stage  directions. 

"The  musicians  begin  a  wild  dance,  . .  .  Salome  motionless  as  yet." 
The  pace  of  the  music  slackens.  "Now  Salome  bestirs  herself  and 
gives  the  musicians  a  signal,  whereupon  the  wild  rhythm  subsides 
forthwith  and  merges  into  a  gently  rocking  movement."  The  chief 
theme  of  the  dance  is  begun  by  solo  viola  and  flute.  A  second  dance 
theme  appears  (strings,  horn,  clarinet,  Heckelphone,  English  horn). 
There  is,  after  a  crescendo  and  accelerando,  a  return  to  the  languor- 
ous first  motive.  "Salome  appears  to  grow  weary  for  a  moment,  .  .  . 
now  she  rouses  herself  to  renewed  whirling."  The  music  grows 
wilder;  there  is  a  crashing  climax,  ending  with  trilling  of  wood 
wind,  celesta,  and  a  tremolo  of  violins.  "Salome  lingers  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  visionary  pause  by  the  cistern  in  which  John  is  held  cap- 
tive, then  throws  herself  at  Herod's  feet!"  (Flourish  of  wood-wind 
instruments  and  strings.) 

Use  is  made  in  this  dance  of  important  motives  that  have  pre- 
ceded. 

The  instruments  demanded  by  Strauss  for  "Salome"  are  piccolo, 
three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  Heckelphone,  five  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trum- 
pets, four  trombones,  bass  tuba,  four  kettledrums  of  ordinary  size 
and  one  smaller,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambou- 
rine, xylophone,  castanets,  tom-tom,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  two 
harps,  organ,  harmonium,  sixteen  first-violins,  sixteen  second 
violins,  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  twelve  violas,  ten  violon- 
cellos, and  eight  double-basses. 


Frames  of 
Distinction 

for 

Portraits  of 
Distinction 


Established  1868 
647  Boylston  Street         Back  Bay  4155 


FOREIGN  BOOKS 

All  Languages 

Catalogues  on  request 

Ask  about  our 
French  Book  Club 

|§CHOENHOF'§ 

387  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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"Biggest  value  for  the  money  offered  in  Boston  since 
before  the  war." — Boston  Globe. 

Woljsohn  Thursday  Evening 
Concert  Series  1925-26 

Symphony  Hall 

Ten  Subscription 
Concerts 

BY 

Internationally  Famous  Attractions 

$ro±     $000     $1f)o±     $1  too 

JOSEF  HOFMANN  MARGARET  MATZENAUER 

REINALD  WERRENRATH  EDWARD  JOHNSON 

ALBERT  SPALDING  CECILIA  HANSEN 

MARIA  KURENKO     LONDON  STRING  QUARTET 

CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

HULDA  LASHANSKA 

October  22,    November  5,     December  3,    December  17 

January  7,        January  21,        February  11 

February  25,     March  11,     April  8 

THE  CHOICEST  SEATS  ARE  NOW  BEING  ALLOTTED 
Applications  filed  in  order  of  receipt  of  $2.00  advance  payment 

For  details  address : 

Concert  Direction:  cAARON  RICHMOND 

Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston 

(Telephone,  Back  Bay  7119) 
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have  Easter  cleansing  done  now 

Back  Bay  3900 
PHONE.    Newton  North  0300 


CLEANSERS 


DYERS 


LAUNDERERS 


<fl<"*j>fl^S         17  Temple  Place  284  Boylston  Street 


79  Summer  Street      29  State  Street 

Brookline        1310  Beacon  Street 
Cambridge      1274  Mass.  Avenue 


'%/     "YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEW ANDOS"     >& 
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SANDERS  THEATRE 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  April  30,   1925 


AT  EIGHT 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
AT  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SYMPHONY   HALL 


SUN.  AFT. 
APR.  5 
at  3.30 


SUN.  EVE. 
Apr.  5 
at  8.00 


SAT.  AFT. 

APR.  1 1 

at  2.30 


Easter 

SUN.  AFT. 

APR.  12 

at  3.30 


FRI. 

EVE. 

APR.  17 

at  8.15 


SUN.  AFT. 

APR.  19 

at  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 

Apr.  26 

THURS.  EVE, 

Apr.  30 


JOHN  CHARLES 


EFREM 


ETHEL  LEGINSKA,  Conductor  and  Soloist 

Mme.  GRETA  TORPADIE,  Soprano 

Auspices  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Committee,   P.  S.  0.  Aid  Association 
All  Seats  Reserved.     NOW  on  Sale  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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IN 

"CARMEN" 


PP  A! 


A  Fantasy  with  Costumes,  Ballet,  Orchestra 


HORA  HOVISSIMA 


Second  Performance: 
(First  Performance  entirely  sold  out) 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  )  Dr.  A.  T.  davison 

RADCLIFFE   CHORAL   SOCIETY  \  Conductor 

Assisted  by 

Noted  Soloists  and  60  Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


PENSION  FUND  CONCERT 

N  SI 

ORCHESTRA 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TWO  RECITALS 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 
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SYMPHONY    HALL   .-.     SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  19,  at  3.30 

Pension  Fund  Concert 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
TICKETS  NOW  AT  THE  BOX  OFFICE 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

(Bnaton  ^jjmjrfjonjj  ODrrffratra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 


PRICE.  $5.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 

oi 


lusic 


in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St..  Boston 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Solfeggio 

The  Art  of 

Sight  Reading 

and 

Ear  Training 


Fridays,  1-8  p  m. 

Room  416  Pierce  Bldg 

Copley  Square 


Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  Music 

Specializing  in  Rhythm,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training 

Construction  of  Scales,  Classification  of  Intervals 

The   same  principles   as  taught  in  European  schools,   where 
solfeggio  is  the  foundation  of  all  music  study 


INSTRUCTOR 
Violoncello  and  Solfeggio 


Residence 
Telephone  Cap.  9535  R 


ID.. 

ASHBURNHAM,  MASS. 


Voice    Development 
SINGING 


INTERPRETATION 


Assistant  Voice  Teacher 


For  information 
Address.  105  REVERE  STREET 

BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


MAY  SIJEEPER-RUGGLES 

TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio       .         .       54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.)  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  SONG 
INTERPRETATION 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 
Tel.  University  3716-W 4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 

LA  FORGEHBERUMEN  STUDIOS. 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


605  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Sq.,  Boston 


Baldwin  Piano 


PIANIST 


Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
Tel.,Wellesleyl083-M 


Welte-Mignon  Recortls 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 

DALCEOZE     EURYTHMICS 

Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men.  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston        .       (Tel.) 


PIANIST 

"Miss    Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 

musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 
23  Steinert  Hall  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .       .       BOSTON 
Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


OS12T1S  iD'mQKpme  s>irnaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


FRANCE 


HO  W 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame  Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  tescify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET.  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio.  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


ALICE  BAKER  STELZELL 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY  Telephone.  Kenmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .  Cambridge 


ALEMA  G.  EMERSOM 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Also  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.I80  Nehoiden.  Street 


New  Piano  Pieces  by 

CHARLES  REPPER 


Smocks  and  Frocks   A  Rustic  Dance) 
While  Pompons   Polka) 


Pub.  by  C.  Brasher,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 
For  sale  at  music  stores 


The 

Pian  ofort  e 
An  instrument  of  rarest  artistic  merit 

BELIEVING  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  in  any 
given  product,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
struments of  rarest  artistic  merit. 

The  Mason  &  Hamhn  Piano  represents  a  determined  effort 
to  produce  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind,  with  a  willingness 
to  go  to  any  expense  necessary  to  obtain  the  result. 

It  has  set  a  new  standard  of  tone  and  durability  and  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  musically  the  most  beautiful  piano 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

MASON    &    HAMLIN  CO. 

146  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .  .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

Thursday  Evening,  April  30,  at  8.00 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

OR01ESTRH 


TNC. 

ORTY-FOURTH 
SEASON 

J924-J925 


PRoGRZWIE 


iTIHIWITim 


STEINWAY 

STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUO* ART    Reproducing  Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 

VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

162  Boylston  Street  35  Arch  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON."  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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THE   INST%UmENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  ■with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  -W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J 
Marjollet,  L. 
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Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
AUard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.         Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

Where  Music  Lovers  Come 

YOU  may  pass  our  door  almost  daily.  We  are 
convenient  to  shops,  theatres  and  hotels,  so  that 
most  of  busy  Boston  knows  where  we  are.  Many 
music  lovers  do  not  go  by,  but  come  in  to  see  us 
from  time  to  time. 

Perhaps  they  are  planning  to  buy  a  new  piano. 
It  is  a  purchase  to  be  considered  carefully.  They 
wish  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all.  the  good 
points  of  our  pianos  —  tone,  finish,  workmanship, 
style  and  price.  They  buy,  knowing  that  the  pleasure 
of  a  good  piano  will  be  theirs  for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  they  wish  to  know  the  latest  Ampico 
recordings.  They  add  to  their  Ampico  library  the 
marvelous  interpretations  of  the  famous  pianists 
as  they  are  made — exclusively  for  the  Ampico. 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  as  you  pass  by.  We 
will  play  for  you  or  let  you  try  the  different  instru- 
ments yourself.  We  are  here  to  serve  the  music 
lovers  by  showing  them  pianos  enduring  of  tone, 
built  of  the  finest  materials  by  skilled  workmen. 

You  can  afford  a  good  piano.  We  offer  you  a  wide 
range  of  prices,  an  allowance  on  your  old  piano  and 
make  satisfactory  terms  for  payment  of  the  balance. 


kE^BM  &.  ^tm^p 


ESTABLISHED    182]  (J 

169-Tremont  Street,  Boston 

PIANOS   OF   ALL   PRICES— EACH   PRE-EMINENT    IN    ITS    CLASS 


Tonight's  Programme  has  been  changed 
as  follows: 


Handel  .        .        .       Concerto  Grosso  No.  5  in  D  major  for  String 

Orchestra  (Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
Solo  Violins:  R.  Bxjrgin,  J.  Theodorowicz       Solo  Violoncello:  J.  Bedetti 
I.    Introduction:  Allegro. 
II.    Presto. 
III.    Largo. 
V.    Allegro. 

Ravel       .        .        .        .        .        "La  Valse,"  Choregraphic  Poem 


Tchaikovsky  .         .         .     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderate. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


SANDERS  THEATRE      .        .        .        .        CAMBRIDGE 

i 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


i  Symphony  Ore 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


NINTH   CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  30 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Mozart  ...         .         .         Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Mozart  ....      Symphony  in  C  major  (Kochel  No.  425) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  spiritoso. 

II.  Poco  adagio. 

III.  Menuetto. 

IV.  Presto. 


Tchaikovsky  .         .         .         .     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante. 

EC.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony  of  Mozart 
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^gestions 

for 

Holiday 
Travel 

Midnight  Sun  Cruise        {Sailing  June  30) 

To  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  Norway's  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France  and  England.  Reaching 
Boulogne  and  Southampton  on  July  30  in  season  for 
summer  travel  in  western  Europe.  On  the  Cunard  Liner 
"Franconia"  (20,000  tons).    $725  and  up. 

A  Europe  Cruise  (Sailing  June  27)  * 

To  France,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  Greece,  with  visits 
also  to  Morocco  and  Algeria  and  two  weeks  in  the  Near 
East  (Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Egypt).  53  days 
from  New  York  to  Cherbourg.  On  the  new  20,000  ton 
steamship  "Oronsay."    All  rooms  outside.     $675  and  up. 

Western  Tours 

To  the  Rockies,  California,  the  Great  National  Parks 
(Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Grand  Canyon  and  Zion),  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  Alaska. 
Tours  leave  frequently  through  the  spring  and  summer 
and  last  from  3  to  7  weeks. 

Europe  Tours 

Two  or  three  months'  travel  to  the  great  cities  and 
the  famous  localities  of  England,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Austria  and  Germany. 

Individual  Travel  Service 

Trips  without  escort  in  Europe  and  America  planned 
to  meet  individual  wishes.  Complete  arrangements  for 
transportation,  hotels,  automobiling  and  local  sightseeing 
made  in  advance. 

Round  the  World  Cruise  (Sailing  October  10) 

The  most  comprehensive  Round  the  World  Cruise 
ever  planned  and  the  first  to  visit  New  Zealand,  Australia, 
and  Tasmania,  as  well  as  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines, 
Java  and  India.  On  the  brand-new  Cunarder  "Carinthia" 
(20,000  tons  register).  Five  months  from  New  York  to 
New  York. 

Send  for  Booklets,  Steamship  Plans  and\Full\Details 


Overture  to  the  Opera,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro';  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Comte  Alma  viva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Leschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was  called 
OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina,  Nannina 
Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The  Wiener  Zeitung 
(No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday,  May  1,  a  new 
Italian  Singspiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
entitled  'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French  comedy 
of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet.  The 
music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara"f  met  with  over- 
whelming success  on  November  17,  1786,  Emperor  and  public  forgot 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in  Vienna  in 
1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29,  1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York,  on  May  3,  1823. 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  Boston  was  in  all  probability 
Bishop's  version.  The  last  was  the  one  given  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  Company,  in  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  15,  1904.  The 
cast  was  as  follows:  Count  Alma  viva,  Scotti;  the  Countess,  Mme. 
Gadski;  Susanna,  Mme.  Sembrich;  Figaro,  Campanari;  Cherubino, 
Mme.  Seygard;  Marcellina,  Mme.  Bauermeister;  Basilio,  Reiss;  Bartolo, 
Rossi;  Antonio,  Dufriche.     Felix  Mottl  conducted. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings.  It  opens 
(Presto,  D  major,  4-4)  immediately  with  the  first  theme;  the  first  part 
of  it  is  a  running  passage  of  seven  measures  in  eighth  notes  (strings  and 
bassoons  in  octaves),  and  the  second  part  is  given  for  four  measures 
to  wind  instruments,  with  a  joyous  response. of  seven  measures  by  full 
orchestra.     This  theme  is  repeated.     A  subsidiary  theme  follows,  and 

*Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  His 
life  was  long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvvisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
politician  in  his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  the  Emperor  in  Austria; 
Italian  teacher,  operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera  man- 
ager, and  bookseller  in  America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ever 
took  orders.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  1805.  See  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter,  "Da 
Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and  Manners,"  New  York,  1898). 

tThis  opera  was  revived  in  Vienna  some  years  before  the  late  war.  A  continuation  by  Benedict 
Schack  of  Martin's  opera  was  produced  at  Vienna,  about  1800,  and  held  the  stage  there  till  1814. 


the  second  theme  appears  in  A  major,  a  gay  figure  in  the  violins,  with 
bassoon,  afterward  flute.     There  is  no  free  fantasia.     There  is  a  long 

COQcl.  %   % 

Beaumarchais's  "La  Folle  Journee,  ou  le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  was 
produced  privately  at  a  festival  prepared  by  de  Vaudreuil  for  the  Count 
d'Artois  in  September,  1783.  The  comedy  was  completed  in  1781,  and 
the  performance  at  the  Theatre  Francais  was  arranged,  but  Louis 
XVI.  read  the  piece,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  be  played.  The 
king  also  forbade  a  performance  at  court  in  June,  1783.  Beaumar- 
chais  finally  succeeded  in  producing  his  play  publicly  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  April  27,  1784.  The  success  was  overwhelming,  although 
its  "profound  immorality" — to  quote  the  phrase  of  Annates  Drama- 
tiques,  1809 — was  severely  censured.  Grimm,  in  his  "Correspondance 
Litteraire"  (April,  1784),  wrote:  "As  for  this  immorality  concerning 
which  the  decency  and  the  seriousness  of  our  manners  have  made  such 
a  scandal,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  not  of  the 
most  austere  class:  it  is  a  picture  of  contemporaneous  manners,  the 
manners  and  principles  of  our  best  society;  and  the  picture  is  made 
with  a  boldness  and  a  naivete  which  might  well  be  kept  off  the  stage, 
if  the  purpose  of  a  comic  playwright  is  to  correct  the  vices  and  follies 
of  his  period,  and  not  to  confine  himself  to  painting  them  for  his  own 
taste  and  enjoyment."  Epigrams,  satirical  pamphlets,  bitter  attacks 
on  the  author,  followed  the  production,  and  "Les  Amours  de  Cherubin," 
opera-comique  in  three  acts,  with  music  by  the  younger  Piccini,  and 
"Le  Veritable  Figaro,"  opera-comique  in  three  acts,  text  by  de  Sau- 
vigny,  a  censor  on  the  police  force,  with  music  by  Dezede,  were  per- 
formed in  1784,  the  former  on  November  4. 

Mozart  saw  in  the  play  an  excellent  libretto  for  an  opera.  Da  Ponte 
tells  the  story  in  his  amusing  Memoirs:  "Talking  one  day  with  him 
[Mozart],  he  asked  me  if  I  could  turn  Beaumarchais's  'Noces  de  Figaro' 
into  an  opera.  The  proposition  was  to  my  taste,  and  the  success  was 
immediate  and  universal.  A  little  before,  this  piece  had  been  forbidden 
by  the  Emperor's  command,  on  account  of  its  immorality.  How  then 
to  propose  it  anew?  Baron  Vetzlar*  offered  me  with  his  customary 
generosity  a  reasonable  price  for  my  libretto,  and  assured  me  that  he 
would  see  to  its  production  at  London  or  in  France,  if  it  were  refused 
in  Vienna.  I  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and  I  secretly  began  work.  I 
waited  the  opportune  moment  to  propose  the  poem  either  to  the  Intend- 
ant  or,  if  I  had  the  courage,  to  the  Emperor  himself.  Martin  alone  was 
in  my  confidence,  and  he  was  so  generous,  out  of  deference  to  Mozart, 
to  give  me  time  to  finish  my  piece  before  I  began  work  on  one  for  him. 
As  fast  as  I  wrote  the  words,  Mozart  wrote  the  music,  and  it  was  all 
finished  in  six  weeks.  The  lucky  star  of  Mozart  willed  an  opportune 
moment,  and  permitted  me  to  carry  my  manuscript  directly  to  the 
Emperor. 

"  'How's  this?'  said  Joseph  to  me.  'You  know  that  Mozart,  remark- 
able for  his  instrumental  music,  has  with  one  exception  never  written 
for  song,  and  the  exception  is  not  good  for  much.'t 

*Da  Ponte  here  refers  to  Baron  Wezlar. 

tMozart  had  already  written  for  the  stage  the  first  part  of  "Die  Schuldigkeit  des  ersten  Gebothes" 
(1766);  "Apollo  et  Hyacinthus"  (1767);  "Bastien  et  Bastienne"  (1768);  "La  finta  semplice"  (1768); 
■Mitridate"  (1770);  "Ascanio  in  Alba"  (1771);  "II  Sogno  di  Scipione"  (1772);  "Lucio  Silla"  (1772); 
"La  Finta  Giardiniera"  (1774);  "II  repastore"  (1775);  "Zaide"  (1780 — performed  at  the  Vienna  Impe- 
rial Opera  House,  October  4,  1902) ;  "Konig  Thamos"  (1780) ;  "Idomeneo"  (1781) ;  "Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail"  (1782) ;  "L'Oca  del  Cairo"  (1783) ;  "Lo  Sposo  deluso"  (1783) ;  "Der  Schauspieldirector" 
(1786). 
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"I  answered  timidly,  'Without  the  kindness  of  the  Emperor,  I  should 
have  written  only  one  drama  in  Vienna.' 

"  'True:  but  I  have  already  forbidden  the  German  company  to  play 
this  piece  "Figaro."  ' 

"  'I  know  it;  but,  in  turning  it  into  an  opera,  I  have  cut  out  whole 
scenes,  shortened  others,  and  been  careful  everywhere  to  omit  anything 
that  might  shock  the  conventionalities  and  good  taste;  in  a  word,  I 
have  made  a  work  worthy  of  the  theatre  honored  by  his  Majesty's 
protection.  As  for  the  music,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  seems  to  me  a 
masterpiece.' 

"  'All  right;  I  trust  to  your  taste  and  prudence.  Send  the  score  to 
the  copyists.' 

"A  moment  afterward  I  was  at  Mozart's.  I  had  not  yet  told  him 
the  good  news,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  palace  with  his  score. 
He  obeyed,  and  the  Emperor  thus  heard  several  morceaux  which  de- 
lighted him.  Joseph  II.  had  a  very  correct  taste  in  music,  and  in  gen- 
eral for  everything  that  is  included  in  the  fine  arts.  The  prodigious 
success  of  this  work  throughout  the  whole  world  is  a  proof  of  it.  The 
music,  incredible  to  relate,  did  not  obtain  a  unanimous  vote  of  praise. 
The  Viennese  composers  crushed  by  it,  Rosenberg  and  Casti  especially, 
never  failed  to  run  it  down." 

Did  Da  Ponte  show  himself  the  courtier  when  he  spoke  of  the  Em- 
peror's "very  correct  taste  in  music"? 

This  Emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  bed  at  5  a.m.;  he  dined 
on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15  p.m.;  he  preferred  water  to  wine,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling,  like  the  philosopher  Plotinus,  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  but  not  for  the  same  reason;  he  had  remarkably  fine  teeth; 
he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English  who  introduced 
horse-racing;  Michael  Kelly  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music 
and  a  most  excellent  judge  of  it."  But  we  know  that  he  did  not  appreci- 
ate, did  not  like  the  music  of  Mozart.  The  Emperor  commanded  from 
his  composer,  Mozart,  no  opera,  cantata,  symphony,  or  piece  of  chamber 
music,  although  he  was  paying  him  800  florins  a  year,  but  he  did  order 
some  dances,  for  the  Viennese  were  dancing  mad. 

There  was  a  cabal  from  the  start  against  the  production  of  Mozart's 
opera.  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences:  "Every  one  of  the  opera 
company  took  part  in  the  contest.  I  alone  was  a  stickler  for  Mozart, 
and  naturally  enough,  for  he  had  a  claim  on  my  warmest  wishes.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  performers  in  this  opera  at  that  time,  but  one  survives — 
myself.  [This  was  written  in  1826.]  It  was  allowed  that  never  was 
opera  stronger  cast.  I  have  seen  it  performed  at  different  periods  in 
other  countries,  and  well  too,  but  no  more  to  compare  with  its  original 
performance  than  light  is  to  darkness.  All  the  original  performers  had 
the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  composer,  who  transfused  into 
their  minds  his  inspired  meaning.  I. never  shall  forget  his  little  ani- 
mated countenance,  when  lighted  up  with  the  glowing  rays  of  genius; 
it  is  as  impossible  to  describe  it  as  it  would  be  to  paint  sunbeams." 


Symphony  in  C  major  (K.  425)     .     Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791) 

This  symphony  is  numbered  6  in  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  first  edi- 
tion of  the  score;  5  in  the  four-hand  pianoforte  arrangement  by 
Jules  Andre ;  44  in  the  index  of  Kochel's  catalogue ;  it  is  also  num- 
bered 36. 

The  date  of  composition  is  given  by  Kochel  as  November  3,  1783. 
Otto  Jahn  wrote:  "A  second  symphony  was  written  by  Mozart  in 
great  haste  on  his  journey  through  Linz  in  November,  1783 ;  it  was 
apparently  that  in  C  major  (425  K.),  which,  with  another  short 
symphony  in  G  major  (444  K.)  bears  traces  of  Haydn's  influence, 
direct  and  indirect.  Several  years  lie  between  these  symphonies 
and  the  next  in  D  major  (504  K.)"  This  lafct-named  symphony  was 
composed  at  Prague  in  December,  1786,  and  is  without  a  minuet. 

Kochel  has  this  note:  "According  to  H.  F.  Niemeczek,  it  [the 
symphony  in  C  major]  was  dedicated  by  Mozart  to  a  Count  von 
Thun:  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  decisive  that  this  symphony  is 
the  one  composed  in  Linz,  as  Mozart  was  very  kindly  taken  up  by 
Count  Thun,  and  the  dedication  of  his  symphony,  written  in  Thun's 
house,  is  accordingly  natural."  Niemeczek  is  the  only  authority 
for  this  dedication :    the  autograph  score  has  disappeared. 

This  young-  Count  Thun  was  the  brother  of  the  Count  Thun  in 
Vienna.  Mozart  wrote  to  his  father  from  Linz  on  October  31, 
1783,  describing  his  journey;  how  at  Lambach  he  had  attended 
mass  and  accompanied  the  Agnus  Dei  on  the  organ;  and  also 
played  on  a  clavichord  and  the  organ  for  the  prelate.  At  Ebers- 
berg  he  met  the  young  Count  Thun,  who  told  him  that  his  father 
had  been  awaiting  him  for  a  fortnight  and  that  when  Mozart  ar- 
rived at  Linz  he  should  stay  with  him.  Mozart  told  him  he  would 
first  go  to  an  inn,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Linz,  there 
was  a  lackey  to  take  him  and  his  wife  to  the  Count's.  "I  can- 
not say  enough  how  we  are  overwhelmed  with  courtesies  at  this 
house.    As  on  November  4th  I  shall  go  to  a  concert  at  the  theatre 
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and  because  I  do  not  have  a  single  symphony  with  me,  I  am  writ- 
ing at  breakneck  speed  a  new  one  which  must  be  ready  for  it." 

Jahn  discusses  at  length  the  question  whether  this  symphony 
was  the  one  in  C  major  played  today.  He  admits  that  the  one 
in  C  major  must  have  been  written  before  1784;  that  from  its 
nature  it  should  be  put  in  the  Vienna  period  of  Mozart's  activity. 
He  also  admits  that  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  Andre  was 
right  in  thinking  the  Linz  symphony  was  one  in  G  major — one 
without  a  minuet,  but  with  an  introduction  Adagio  maestoso — 
to  the  first  Allegro. 

During  this  sojourn  at  Linz,  Mozart  drew  an  "Ecce  Homo"  for 
his  wife  and  wrote  on  the  sheet:  "dessine  par  W.  A.  Mozart,  Linz 
ce  13  Nov.  1783,  dedie  a  Mme.  Mozart  son  epouse."  He  wrote  this, 
as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Hartel,  to  show  "that  he  had  a  talent  for 
this  also." 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation on  November  23,  1871  ;  a  second  was  on  January  9,  1873. 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  symphony  on  No- 
vember 18,  1882;  March  7,  1900;  November  19,  1920. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  opens  with  a  short  Introduction,  Adagio,  C  major,  3-4  time. 
Michel  Brenet  (Marie  Bobillier)  in  "Histoire  de  la  Symphonie  a 
orchestre"   (Paris,  1882)    calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
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symphony  Mozart  for  the  first  time  wrote  an  Introduction  for  his 
first  Allegro :  "no  longer  the  inevitable  march  as  in  the  first  move- 
ments of  a  Serenade,  but  an  Adagio  in  3-4  "such  as  Mozart  had 
heard  in  Haydn's  symphonies  with  which  his  sojourn  in  Vienna 
had  better  acquainted  him."  Mozart  had  already  written  forty- 
three  symphonies.     In  1783  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 

The  main  body  of  the  Allegro,  Allegro  spiritoso  in  C  major,  4-4 
time,  begins  with  the  first  theme  piano  in  the  strings.  The  forte 
antithesis  in  the  full  orchestra  leads  to  a  subsidiary  of  passage 
work.  The  quieter  second  theme  is  in  G  major.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short,  consisting  chiefly  of  passage-work.  The  recapitulation 
is  regular,  and  there  is  a  longer  coda  than  was  customary  with 
Mozart. 

The  second  movement,  Poco  adagio,  F  major,  6-8  time,  is  in  the 
sonata  form.  The  first  theme  given  out  by  the  strings  is  developed 
by  fuller  orchestra.  A  short  subsidiary  in  C  major  leads  to  the 
second  theme,  a  flowing  cantilena  (first  violins)  in  C  major  and 
O  minor.    The  free  fantasia  is  rather  elaborate. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto,  C  major,  is  in  the  simplest 
minuet  form.    The  trio  is  in  the  tonic. 

The  fourth  movement,  Presto,  C  major,  2-4  time,  has  three  dis- 
tinct parts.  Two  themes  in  C  major  are  followed  by  extendedly 
developed  themes  in  G  major,  after  which  the  first  theme  returns. 
"Some  of  these  themes,"  said  William  Foster  Apthorp,  "might  be 
taken  as  subsidiary  to  others  by  those  anxious  to  preserve  the 
symphonic  nomenclature;  but 'it  is  nearer  to  the  fact  to  call  this 
first  part  of  the  movement — like  that  of  the  first  movement  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony — a  mere  succession  of  several  differ- 
ent themes,  each  of  which  has  its  own  character,  but  reflecting 
little  of  the  usual  relations  of  first,  second,  and  conclusion  theme." 
The  free  fantasia  consists  chiefly  of  transitional  passage-work. 
There  is  a  short  coda. 
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Sir  Charles  Stanford  in  "History  of  Music"  by  Stanford  and 
Forsyth  (New  York,  1916)  has  this  to  say  about  Mozart: — 

"It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  subtle  character  of  Mozart's 
creations  that  almost  every  music  lover  only  reaches  the  point  of 
adequate  appreciation  of  his  work,  when  his  judgment  has  become 
matured.  When  one  is  a  child,  he  speaks  as  a  child ;  but  when  one 
is  old,  he  puts  away  childish  things,  or  rather,  what  we  once  im- 
agined to  be  childish  turns  out  to  be  nature.  His  simplicity  of 
expression  is  so  perfect  that  it  gains  with  repetition.  It  is  not 
the  simplicity  of  a  superficial  or  vapid  mind,  but  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  a  highly  trained  and  deeply  sensitive  one.  The  har- 
monic effects  are  never  calculated  even  when  they  are  most  sur- 
prising, as  in  the  Introduction  to  the  C  major  Quartet,  or  the  slow 
movement  of  that  in  E-flat.  The  ingenuity  of  his  canonic  devices 
is  so  concealed  that  an  ignoramus  can  appreciate  the  music  for 
itself  without  any  idea  of  the  complexity  within.  He  wrote  per- 
fectly for  the  orchestra,  but  no  less  so  for  the  human  voice,  and 
never  crushed  the  latter  with  the  former.  He  reached  a  point  in 
symphonic  work,  with  his  last  four  works  in  that  form,  which  has 
never  been  excelled  within  its  own  limits,  although  Beethoven 
climbed  greater  and  larger  heights  when  he  enlarged  frontiers 
which  gave  his  predecessor  sufficient  room :  but  any  observant  eye 
can  see  in  the  E-flat  symphony  the  prototype  of  the  Eroica.  The 
string  quartets  are  unsurpassable  for  workmanship,  for  charm,  and 
for  perfection  of  instrumental  treatment.  The  most  sympathetic, 
lovable,  generous  of  composers,  he  richly  deserved  the  recorded 
tribute  of  his  brother  Freemasons,  'Orpheum  viae  superavit.' " 


"Mozart  did  not  change  the  general  form  of  the  Haydn  sym- 
phony :  allegro,  andante,  minuet,  finale.  He  nearly  always  adopted 
the  plan  of  the  master  of  Rohrau  for  his  allegros ;  with  him  as 
with  the  composer  of  'The  Creation,'  the  introduction  is  optional, 
the  four  movements  are  written  respectively  in  the  same  keys;  the 
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minuet  has  the  same  cut,  but  it  has  a  prouder,  more  modern  air ;  the 
andante  resembles  the  more  serious  form  of  Haydn,  but  Mozart 
abandoned  (in  the  symphony  at  least)  the  classic  variations;  and 
Mozart's  andante  is  often  like  unto  an  aria  or  a  German  Lied.  His 
finales,  like  those  of  Haydn,  have  not  the  fixed  form  of  an  invari- 
able manner ;  they  often  take  the  form  of  the  rondo,  but  in  a  freer 
way.  And  in  the  fugue  of  the  symphony  in  C  major,  Mozart  gives 
the  model  for  adapting  the  autere  and  virile  forms  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  modern  harmony  and  instrumentation." — Michel 
Brenet. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64   .     .       Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  (Tchaikovsky)  could  be  alone," — 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tchaikovsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists,  to 
enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tchaikovsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe  'I  should  like  to  be 
buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.    However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 
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three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tchaikovsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly  from 
a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were  delighted 
with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had  grave  doubts, 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad. 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.     The  consciousness 
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of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  Very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians ;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.     Unfortunately,  the 


mmmer  bourses 


attht 


ton  ijcnoai  ot  uraicroze  dury  i. 

64  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  Teacher  'Diplomee 
Telephone,  Back  Bay  5910 


An  intensive  course  of  four  weeks  will  be  held  in  each  of  the 

four  subjects  of  the  method: 

Rhythmic  Movement,  Plastic  Expression,  Solfeggio  and  Improvisation 

from  June  second  until  June  twenty-eighth 

Another  course  will  be  held  twice  weekly  from 

June  second  until  September  thirtieth 


The  following  are  likely  to  find  the  classes  helpful: 

A.  Students  in  Music  anxious  to  develop  more  particularly  their  Rhythmic  sense  by 
a  course  in  Rhythmic  movement,  or  supplement  their  knowledge  of  theory  and 
harmony  by  lessons  in  Solfeggio  and  Improvisation. 

(In  solfeggio  the  lessons  are  so  given  as  to  cause  no  conflict  with  English 
methods  of  ear-training  and  sight  singing.) 

B.  Teachers  of  Music,  Dancing,  Art,  Physical  Training,  Kindergarten,  etc.,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  newer  aspect  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  their  work. 

C.  Amateurs  who  desire  to  add  to  their  education  and  general  culture  something 
which  will  give  them  a  fuller  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art  and  movement. 
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Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.    With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowelTs  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement  of  Hamburg,  calls 
for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


TWO    BOSTON    ARTISTS    SCORE! 

IN  NEW  YORK  RECITALS 


SOPRANO 

W .  J.  Henderson,  N.  Y.  Sun:  "Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite 
admiration  and  her  singing  had  so  much  taste,  charm  and  sentinent,  as  well  as  fluency, 
flexibility  and  clear  diction  that  her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful 
ones  of  a   crowded  season." 

F.  D.  Perkins,  N.  Y.  Herald -Tribune:  "A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft, 
sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  sublety  in  expression  marked  the  performance." 

Olin  Downes,  N.  Y.  Times:  ''Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  melodic  line  and  the  welding  of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourceful  in 
differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the  different  composers." 

Deems  Taylor,  N.  Y.  World:  "A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and 
refreshingly  natural   diction." 


BARITONE 

W.  J.  Henderson,  N.  Y.  Sun:  "His  voice  is  rich  and  powerful . . .  his  phrasing 
and  legato  were  good.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  his  delivery  was  his  fine 
understanding  of  text." 

TV.  Y.  Times:  "Wellington  Smith,  a  baritone  with  a  voice  of  pleasant  lyric 
quality,  gave  an  interesting  program  ....  He  sang  with  spirit  and  understanding  .... 
A  good  mezzo  voice  did  him  excellent  service." 

N.  Y.  Herald:  "Mr.  Smith  sang  with  a  voice  of  adequate  volume  and  agree- 
able tone  . . .  with  distinct  taste  and  intelligence  and  considerable  expressive  capacity." 

N.  Y.  American:  "He  possesses  a  distinctly  dramatic  style  and  understanding 
of  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  words  and  the  music." 

CONCERT  DIRECTION:  JlARON  "RICHMOND 

■    PIERCE    BUILDING.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IS 


Bach,  C.  P.  E. 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56a 
Debussy 

Two  Nocturnes 

o.  Nuages 

6.  Fetes 

De  Falla 

"El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 

Glazotjnov 

Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 

Glinka 

Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla" 

Hadley 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  "North,  East,  South  and  West" 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

Haydn 

Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel  No.  13) 

Honegger 

"Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 
Liszt 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  flat,  No.  2 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 

"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  G  minor  (Koechel  No.  550) 
Overture  to  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Symphony  in  C  major  (Koechel  No.  425) 

MoUSSORGSKY 

Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina"  II.     November  6 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  VII.     March  19 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 
Ravel 

Tzigane  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  VI.     February  26 

I  Soloist:  Paul  Kochanski 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOV 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo  from  "Tsar  Saltan"  II.     November  6 

Sibelius 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  Op.  26,  No.  7  III.     December  4 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-Epic,  "Kalevala"  III.  December  4 
Smetana 

Overture  to  "The  Sold  Bride"  V.     February  5 

Strauss 

"Till  EulenspiegeFs  Merry  Pranks,  after  the  Old-Fashioned,  Roguish  Manner,  in 


II.     November  6 

I.     October  16 
VIII.     April  2 

I.     October  16 

II.     November  6 

VII.     March  19 

VIII.     April  2 

IV.     January  8 


I.     October  16 

VI.     February  26 

VI.     February  26 

V.     February  5 

I.     October  16 

IV.     January  8 

III.     December  4 

IV.     January  8 
VI.     February  26 

III.  December  4 
IX.  April  30 
IX.    April  30 


Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 
"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  20  (after  Lenau) 

Tchaikovsky 

Overture-Fantasia,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
Vivaldi 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor 

Soloist:  Paul  Kochanski 
Wagner 

Bacchanale,  "Der  Venusberg"  from  "Tannhauser" 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Weber-Mahler 

Intermezzo  from  "The  Three  Pintos" 


IV.  January  8 

V.  February  5 


III.     December  4 
IX.    April  30 

VI.     February  26 


II.     November  6 

III.     December  4 

V.     February  5 

VIII.     April  2 

VII.     March  19 
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Cleanse  Household  Articles  Now 

be  satisfied  only  by 
highest  quality  workmanship 

PHONE:  Back  ®ay  3900 

Newton  North  0300 


CLEANSERS 


DYERS 


LAUNDERERS 


17  Temple  Place  284  Boylston  Street 

79  Summer  Street  29  State  Street 

Brookline        1310  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge      1274  Mass.  Avenue 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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FORTY-FIFTH  SEASON 


1925-1926 


SANDERS     THEATRE 
HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  EIGHT 

October  15  November  12       December  3 

December  1 7  January  1 4         February  1 1 

March  4  March  25  April  29 
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is  singing  with 
success 

All  in  the  morning  early,  O!  Arranged  by 
William  Arms  Fisher.  High,  in  E  minor; 
Medium,  in  C  minor 35 

At  Dawning.  By  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman 
High,   in  A-flat;    Medium,   in   G-flat; 
Lower  Medium,  in  F;  Low,  in  E       .     .     .40 
Break,  Break,  Break.     By  Cecil  Burleigh 

High,  in  C  minor;  Low,  in  A  minor       40 

Isle  of  Beauty.     From  Vignettes  of  Italy.     By  Wintter  Watts 

High,  in  G;  Medium,  in  E-flat 40 

Poet  Sings,  The.     By  Wintter  Watts 

High,  in  D-flat;  Medium,  in  B-flat 40 

She  rested  by  the  broken  brook.     By  S.  Coleridge-Taylor 

High,  in  G;  Low,  in  E-flat 40 

All  prices  are  net 

OLIVER    DITS0N    COMPANY        178-179  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Order  of  your  local  dealer 


SYMPHONY   HALL 


SAT.  EVE. 
MAY  2 
at  8.15 


SUN.  EVE. 
MAY  3 
at  8.15 


MON.EVE. 

MAY  4 
OPENING 

NIGHT 


jl,  WHITEM 

AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 


40th  Seas3n 


Orchestra    of   80   Symphony   Players 
AGIDE  JACCHIA,  Conductor 


Tickets  for  each  of  the  above  concerts  are  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled.     (Kindly  make  checks  payable  to  Symphony  Hall) 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
Opening,  Monday  Night,  May  4 

FORTIETH   SEASON   OF 
The   Celebrated 


P 


Orchestra  of  80  Symphony  Players 

AGIDE  JACCHIA,  Conductor 


'Popular  'Programmes 


Refreshments 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Mastan  £>gmprj0ttij  ©rrrjpHtra'a 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale'a  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 


PRICE.   $5.00 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


SALARIED  POSITIONS 

FOR 

Teachers  of  Music 

in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE       • 
218  Tremont  St..  Boston 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Solfeggio 

The  Art  of 

Sight  Reading 

and 

Ear  Training 


Fridays,  1-8  p  m. 

RoDm  416  Pierce  Bldg. 

Copley  Square 


Teaching  the  fundamentals  of  Music 

Specializing  in  Rhythm,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training 

Construction  of  Scales,  Classification  of  Intervals 

The   same  principles    as  taught  in  European  schools,  where 
solfeggio  is  the  foundation  of  all  music  study 


INSTRUCTOR 
Violoncello  and  Solfeggio 


Residence 
Telephone  Cop.  9535  R 


Voice   Development 
SINGING 


INTERPRETATION 


Assistant  Voice  Teacher 


For  information 

Address.  105  REVERE  STREET 
BOSTON 


ASHBURNHAM,    MASS.  Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  is  the  official  piano  of  the  school 
Upright  pianos  from  A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co.,  194  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
AND       ACCOMPANIST 


THE  STUDY  OF  SONGS  AND 
THEIR    INTERPRETATION 


^SLEEPEI 


TEACHER  OF  VOICE 

Singing    and     Speaking 

Voice  Development  and  Restoration 

Residence  Studio      .        .      54  LANGDON  STREET 

(off  Chauncy  St.  ^CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 

Tel.  University  2639 


HARRY  C.  WH1TTEMORE 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO  AND  SONG 
INTERPRETATION 

6  NEWBURY  STREET    LANG  STUDIOS 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr-  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Pupil  of  Loeffler 


Tel.  University  3716-W 


VIOLINIST    AND    TEACHER 


4  BUCKINGHAM  PLACE,  CAMBRIDGE 


LA   FORGE-BERUMEN    STUDI 

SUMMER  SCHOOL,  June  1st  to  August  15th 

FRANK  LA  FORGE  ERNESTO  BERTJMEN 

Composer-Pianist  Concert  Pianist  and  Pedagogue 

Vocal  Coaching  Piano,  Interpretation 

Programme  Building  and  Technique 

MONTHLY  AEOLIAN  HALL  CONCERTS   IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE   DUO-ART 
TEN  STUDIO  RECITALS 
NEXT  NOONDAY   MUSICALE,  APRIL  24th,  1925 
14  West  68th  Street,  Trafalgar  8993  Address:  Ellsworth  Bell,  Secretary 


ARTHUR  KRAFT 

Concert  Tenor 

Voice  Culture  and 

Oratorio 


605  Pierce  Building 
Copley   Sq.,  Boston 

Baldwin  Piano 


PIANIST 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley 
Tel.,WeIlesleyl083-M 
Welte-Mignon  Records 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


RHYTHMIC  DIAPHRAGMATIC  BREATHING 

Studio:  HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

Tel.  Arlington  1116-R 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  OF 


Classes  and  private  lessons  in 

RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENT-PLASTIC  EXPRESSION 

SOLFEGGIO— IMPROVISATION 

for  Men,  Women  and  Children 

JACQUELINE  MELLOR,  teacher  diplomee 
64  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston        .       (Tel.) 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 
PIANIST 

"Miss   Clark    wakes    up    and    develops    the 

musical  mind" — Annie  Payson  Call 
23  Steinert  Hall  BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
.    STEINERT  HALL 
162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       .      .      BOSTON 
Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court)  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


VIOLIN  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER 

160  LAKE  VIEW  AVE.,  CAMBRIDGE 

Tel.  University  9757-J 

"It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  authorize   Madame   Howe 

to  teach  my  methods  and  that  I  testify  to  her  personal 

talent." 

(Signed)  LUCIEN  CAPET,  Paris  Conservatory 
Boston  Studio  by  appointment 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio.  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton, Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

and 

The  Dunning  System  of  Improved  Music  Study 

for  Beginners.     Leschetizky  Technique 
HOTEL  HEMENWAY         Telephone.  Kenmore  4330 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
16  Martin  Street      .     .      Cambridge 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

WHITNEY  SCHOOL  FOR  VOCALISTS 

1126  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON 

Tuesdays  at  Worcester 

Abo  STUDIO  at  NEEDHAM.  180  Nehoiden,  Street 


Spanish  in  feeling,  if  not  in  origin,  was  the  catchy 
CARMENCITA  by  CHARLES  REPPER.  which  so 
delighted  the  audience  that  Mr.  Repper  had  thrice  to 
bow  his  acknowledgments,  while  the  song  itself  must 
needs  be  repeated.  — ■  From  the  review  of  Gladys 
de  Almeida's  recital,  by  W.  S.  S.,  Boston  Post. 


Published  by  C.  Brashear,  Trinity  Court,  Boston 


Mason  S^amlin 


Pianoforte  with 


The  Ultimate 
in  Reproducing  Pianos 

The  accuracy  with  -which  the  Ampico  repro- 
duces artistic  performance  has  caused  those 
who  value  supreme  quality  of  tone  to  say : 

"If  the  Ampico  could  be  combined  with  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano,  the  result  would  be 
the  ultimate  in  reproducing  instruments." 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  is  now 
obtainable  with  the  Ampico, affording  the  lover 
of  music  the  world's  most  beautiful  piano  and 
also  the  interpretations  of  the  great  pianists 
of  the  day  on  their  most  perfect  medium  of 
expression. 

The  M'ason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  has  long 
been  recognized  as  musically  and  tonally  the 
most  beautiful  piano  yet  produced. 

Philip  Hale,  the  eminent  music  critic,  writes 
of  the  Ampico  in  describing  an  Ampico  concert: 
"The  playing  was  as  free,  elastic,  and  sponta- 
neous a»  though  a  gifted  mortal  were  the 
performer." 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


Providence  Programmes 


INFANTRY  HALL  .  .  .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  18,  at  8.15 


N 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

OROIESTRK 

INC 

FORTY-FOURTH 
•    I    a^     SEASON       oy 
'  WlP^      1924-1925 


gjlggi^ 
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.  //  cries  nvhen  lfeel  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  nvhen  lfeel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  every  mood. 
J  love  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 


VM.6?*^ 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

Jfetftorin 


CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK 

INDIANAPOLIS 

ST.  LOUIS 

LOUISVILLE 

DENVER 

DALLAS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Represented  by 
The  MEIKLEJOHN  COMPANY,  297  Weybosset  Street.  Providence,  R.I. 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  18,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE   INST%USMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PEESO;l 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  M.   Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

AND  PLAYER-PIANOS 

From   $&m   Up 


WEBER,  IVERS  &  POND,  EMERSON,  LINDEMAN, 
H.  M.  CABLE 

Your  old  piano  or  phonograph  taken  in  exchange 


1  A  IP  IHiUM  IE1  P    PH  A  MfPh    (Hi 

472  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

(HOME    OF    THE    AEOLIAN-VOCALION    PHONOGRAPH) 


Jniaims  ^eJfjiiieiidleir  irnML©  ^cini©®! 

A  high-grade  institution  for  the  pursuit  of  musical  education 
by  means  of  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 

HAMS    SCHMEIDER 

Teacher,   Writer,   Lecturer  and  Music  Pedagogue  of 

National  R  eputation. 

Instruction  for  Beginners  as  well  as  for  advanced  aspirants  of 
professional  honors  as  Teachers  or  Players 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT:      . 
PIANO. — Repertoire,  Technique,  Sight  Reading,  Accompanying. 
THEORY. — Piano  Harmony,  Part  Writing,  Analysis,  Form. 
AESTHETICS. — History  of  Music,  Interpretation. 
PEDAGOGY. — Pyschology,  and  Physiology  as  pertaining  to  Piano 
Teaching,  Method  and  Teaching  under  experienced  supervision. 


APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  DAILY,  STEINERT  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL 


.  PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Concert  in  Providence 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  18 

AT  8.15 


Berlioz 
Honegger 
Moussorgsky . 
Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bizet 


PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

■  .         .    "Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 

Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 

"Agnus  Dei,"  from  the  Incidental 
Music  to  "L'Arlesienne" 


Beethoven      . 

I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  j  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  )  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


SOLOIST 
MARGUERITE  d'ALVAREZ 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 


CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  {$175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31   &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Northumbria".  $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


™RK       Raymond  &  Whitcomb      ££»<*«» 

DELPHIA  S~\  LOS 

CHICAGO  L/Ompctny  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 

THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY  AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

54  Exchange  Street  36  Weybosset  Street 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the '  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VI I. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 


Hotels  of  Distinction 


The  Piaza 

5'\N\        Fred  Sterry  Prcs.oent 
\X\      John  D.Owen  Manager 
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nand   Prevost;   Pompeo,   Molinier;   un   Cabaretier,   Trevaux;   Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.    It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  ^  ^ 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
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Soloists   and   Ensemble   Artists.      Programmes   of   Chamber  Music 

Club  Entertainments  and  Receptions 

For  Terms  and  Appointments 

Address   MISS    HELEN    WHEELWRIGHT,   Manager 

300-301  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 
Office  Hours   10-1  Telephone  Gaspee  2877 


Pianos  of  Character 

— at  The  She  par  d  Stores 

The  well  known  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  and  other  really  fine  in- 
struments  for  which  we  are  exclusive  Providence  representatives 


$1050 


TWO  superb  models  of  grand  pianos  that  possess  the  outstanding 
musical  value  that  is  conclusive  in  all  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos. 
You  cannot  mistake  the  delicacy  of  their  tone,  the  unusually  high 
standard  of  quality  reflected  in  every  detail,  resulting  from  the 
musical  genius  of  three  generations  of  the  Miller  Family. 

The  Lyric  Grand  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  Baby 
Grand  measures  only  4  feet  10  inches  in  length.  Either  one  is  a 
piano  that  you  will  treasure  as  a  life-long  possession.  We  cordially 
invite  you  to  see  and  hear  these  beautiful  instruments. 

Also—  The  AUTOPIANO,  KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos,  the  BRAMBACH Baby  Grands  and  MERRILL  Virtuolo 

Convenient  Payments 

Your  Old  Piano  Taken  as  Part  Payment 

Catalog  Gladly  Mailed  To  You  On  Request 


developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


"Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement    .    .    .    Arthur    Honegger 
(Born  at  Havre,  France,  on  March  10,  1892;  living  at  Paris) 

When  "Pacific  231"  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at  Koussevitzky's 
concerts,  May  8,  15,  1924,  Honegger  made  this  commentary: 

"I  have  always  had  a  passionate  love  for  locomotives.  To  me  they — 
and  I  love  them  passionately  as  others  are  passionate  in  their  love  for 
horses  or  women — are  like  living  creatures. 

"What  I  wanted  to  express  in  the  'Pacific'  is  not  the  noise  of  an  engine, 
but  the  visual  impression  and  the  physical  sensation  of  it.  These  I 
strove  to  express  by  means  of  a  musical  composition.  Its  point  of 
departure  is  an  objective  contemplation:  quiet  respiration  of  an  engine 
in  state  of  immobility;  effort  for  moving;  progressive  increase  of  speed, 


Meeting  the  World  with  Poise 


IT  IS  poise,  after  all,  that  enables  you  to 
meet  successfully  and  charmingly  all 
the  many  and  varied  experiences  that  come 
to  a  woman  of  the  world.  And  poise 
comes  largely  with  confidence  in  the  "right- 
ness"  of  your  clothes.  Our  Apparel  and 
Accessories  have  the  beauty  and  style  cor- 
rectness that  mests  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  gathering. 


'THE  NEW  THINGS  FIRST:  THE  BEST,  ALWAYS' 

Gladdina's 
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"Sokmer    i 
for  Tone"  * 


Justly  estimated,  the  Sohmer 
"Cupid"  is  the  most  desirable 
of  all   miniature   grand  pianos. 

11  is  ihe  Supreme  Achievement  I 

Together  with  its  petite  charm, 
its  distinction  of  design,  its  high 
character  of  craftsmanship,  it 
possesses  every  qualitu  of  tone 
and  touch  prized  in  the  Qrands 
of  larger  size. 

Sohmer  Cupid  $1200 
Sohmer  Upright  $750 

Convenient  terms  if  desired  and  your  piano 
taken  as  part  payment  at  a  fair  valuation. 

House  of 

Meiklejohn 

297  IDeubosset  St.,  Prouidence 

Providence  Pawtucket  TUoonsocket 


Upright,  Player 
Grand  and 
Reproducing 
Pianos    J 

New  Edison 

Viclrola 
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in  order  to  pass  from  the  'lyric'  to  the  pathetic  state  of  an  engine  of 
three  hundred  tons  driven  in  the  night  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  hour. 

"As  a  subject  I  have  taken  an  engine  of  the  'Pacific'  type,  known  as 
231,  an  engine  for  heavy  trains  of  high  speed." 

Other  locomotive  engines  are  classified  as  "Atlantic,"  "Mogul." 
The  number  231  here  refers  to  the  number  of  the  "Pacific's"  wheel, 
2—3—1. 

"On  a  sort  of  rhythmic  pedal  sustained  by  the  violins  is  built  the 
impressive  image  of  an  intelligent  monster,  a  joyous  giant." 

"Pacific  231"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  obes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  strings. 


* 
*   * 


Honegger,  born  of  Swiss  parents,  first  studied  music  at  Zurich.  Going 
to  Paris,  he  studied  the  violin  "with  Capet.  At  the  Paris  Conservatory 
he  studied  composition  with  Gedalge  and  Widor;  orchestration  with 
d'Indy.  He  became  one  of  "the  Six,"  having  for  co-mates,  Georges 
Auric,  Louis  Durey  (who  is  now  an  outsider),  Darius  Milhaud,  Francis 
Poulenc  and  Germaine  Tailleferre.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Six:  "They 
have  no  set  principles  to  which  all  of  them  subscribe  save  that  which 
permits  each  of  them  to  seek  salvation  in  his  or  her  own  way.  One 
might  say  that  they  have  accepted  the  constitution  of  a  certain  kingdom 
invented  by  Pierre  Louys,  whose  code  of  laws  contained  only  two 
statutes:  (1)  Do  your  neighbor  no  injury;  (2)  that  being  thoroughly 
understood,  do  whatever  you  please.  .  .  .  They  do  not  undertake  to 
disregard  all  the  established  rules  and  conventions  of  musical  composi- 
tion, but  each  of  them  follows  his  own  inclination  in  accepting  or  reject- 
ing them."  Milhaud  says  that  Honegger  is  the  offspring  of  German 
romanticism.  While  others  in  Gedalge's  class  were  interested  in  "Pelleas 
et  Melisande"  and  "Boris  Godunov,"  Honegger  studied  the  works  of 
Strauss,  Reger,  Schonberg,  while  among  the  French  composers  he  was 
drawn  towards  Florent  Schmitt.  "Honegger  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
musicians  to  have  felt  the  spell  of  Wagner  and  to  have  profitably  assim- 
ilated it." 

* 
*  * 

Among  Honegger's  works  are  these: — 

"Le  dit  des  jeux  du  monde,"  masque;  music  for  double  string  quartet,  double-bass, 
flute,  trumpet,  percussion  (Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  Paris,  December,  1918). 
First  performance  of  five  numbers  in  concert  on  January  6, 1921,  Golschmann  concert. 

Music  for  Max  Jacob's  "La  Mort  de  St.  Almeme,"  two  acts  (19l9). 

"Verite  et  mensonge,"  ballet  by  Halle\     Fall  salon  of  1920. 

Reported  in  April,  1922,  at  work  on  incidental  music  for  Andr6  Gide's  "Saul," 
by  Rene-  Morax.     Incidental  music. 

"Le  Roi  David,"  Theatre  du  Jorat  at  Mezieres,  Switzerland,  1921  (wood-wind, 
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brass,  pianoforte,  harmonium,  and  double-bass).  Fragments  sung  by  Mme.  Schen- 
dan  at  an  S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  June  2,  1921.  Performed  in  Paris  by  the  Franciscan 
nuns  of  St.  Germain-en  Laye,  reinforced  by  male  voices  in  the  summer  of  1923;  also 
in  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  March,  1924 — Gabrielle  Gills,  M.  Panzera,  solo  singers; 
Jacques  Copeau,  reciter;  Robert  Liohan,  conductor.  May  3  at  the  Champs  Elys6es, 
led  bv  Honegger. 

Ballet:  "Les  Mari6s  de  la  Tour  Eiffel"  with  others  of  "the  Six."  Book  by  Jean 
Cocteau.     Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  June,  1921. 

Ballet:    "Skating  Rink."    Book  by  Canudo.    Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  January,  1922. 

Prelude  to  "Aglavaine  et  Selysette,"  1917  (Golschmann  concert,  Paris,  June, 
1920). 

Chant  de  Nigamon,  1917  (Pasdeloup  concert,  Paris,  January  3,  1920). 

Pastorale  d'6te\  It  won  the  Verley  prize  of  1,500  francs,  by  a  vote  over  three 
competitors,  at  Paris,  on  February  17,  1921. 

"Horace  Victorieux,"  mimed  Symphony,  first  performed  at  Geneva,  on  October  31 
(some  say  November  2nd),  1921,  by  the  orchestra  Romand  led  by  Ernest  Ansermet; 
then  at  Lausanne;  Paris,  November  14,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky;  London  on 
December  16,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Ansermet;  Boston,  November  24,  1922,  led  by  Mr. 
Monteux — first  time  in  America. 

"Chant  de  Joie"  (Paris,  May  3,  1923). 

Incidental  music  to  "The  Tempest"  (Shakespeare)  from  which  two  orchestral 
suites  at  least  are  derived  according  to  G.  Jean-Aubry.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Paris  in  May,  1923,  and  in  January,  1924. 

Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  1,  1916  (Honegger- Ygouw  concert  in  Paris, 
April  26,  1922). 

Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  2,  1919  (concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris, 
February  28,  1920). 

Sonata  for  viola  and  pianoforte,  1920  (S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  December  2,  1920). 

Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (National  Society  concert,  Paris,  April  23, 
1921). 

Sonata  for  two  violins. 

String  quartet  (1917). 

Rhapsody  for  two  flutes,  clarinet,  pianoforte. 

Pianoforte  pieces:  Hommage  a  Ravel  (Paris,  May  10,  1921),  at  Leo-Pol  Morin's 
concert;  Seven  Short  Pieces;  Prelude,  Danse,  Toccata  and  Variations.  "Le  Cahier," 
Romand — 5  pieces. 

Songs:  Four  Poems;  Six  Songs  from  Guillaume  Apollinaire's  "Alcools";  Three 
Poems  by  Jean  Cocteau;  Souvenirs  d'enfance;  melodies  (text  by  Laforgue,  Jammes, 
Paul  Fort),  sung  at  Paris  on  April  26,  1922). 

Songs  with  text  by  Candrars  and  Everiste. 

He  joined  Dukas,  Ravel,  Roussel,  Aubert,  Caplet,  Delage  and  Manuel 
in  writing  eight  songs  composed  on  the  theme  of  Ronsard's  poems. 
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The  three  first  songs  with  texts  by  Quidlard,  Moreas,  and  Herold, 
composed  when  he  was  about  17  years  old  have  not  been  published. 
"Pacific  231"  was  performed  at  the  Prague  Festival  in  1924. 


* 
*  * 


On  April  2,  1921,  Honegger  conducted  at  a  concert  of  L'CEuvre 
In6dite,  Paris. 

Eva  Gauthier  sang  Honegger's  "Cloches"  in  Boston  on  January  6, 
1922. 

*  * 

The  locomotive  engine  has  been  the  theme  of  strange  tales  by  Dickens, 
Marcel  Schwob,  Kipling,  and  of  Zola's  Novel,  "La  Bete  Humaine."  It 
is  the  hero  of  Abel  Gance's  film  "Roue,"  for  which  it  is  said  Honegger 
adapted  music,  and  the  American  film,  "The  Iron  Horse." 

Poets  have  sung  the  praise  of  the  locomotive.  The  most  noteworthy 
of  the  poems  is  Walt  Whitman's. 

TO  A  LOCOMOTIVE   IN   WINTER 

Thee  for  my  recitative, 

Thee  in  the  driving  storm  even  as  now,  the  snow,  the  winter-day  declining, 

Thee  in  thy  panoply,  thy  measur'd  dual  throbbing  and  thy  beat  convulsive, 

Thy  black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery  steel, 

Thy  ponderous  side-bars,  parallel  and  connecting  rods,  gyrating,  shuttling  at  thy 

sides, 
Thy  metrical,  now  swelling  pant  and  roar,  now  tapering  in  the  distance, 
Thy  great  protruding  head-light  fix'd  in  front, 

Thy  long,  pale,  floating  vapor-pennants,  tinged  with  delicate  purple, 
Thy  dense  and  murky  clouds  out-belching  from  thy  smoke-stack, 
Thy  knitted  frame,  thy  springs  and  valves,  the  tremulous  twinkle  of  thy  wheels, 
Thy  train  of  cars  behind,  obedient,  merrily  following, 
Through  gale  or  calm,  now  swift,  now  slack,  yet  steadily  careering; 
Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  power — pulse  of  the  continent, 
For  once  come  serve  the  Muse  and  merge  in  verse,  even  as  here  I  see  thee. 
With  storm  and  buffeting  gusts  of  wind  and  falling  snow, 
By  day  thy  warning  ringing  bell  to  sound  its  notes, 
By  night  thy  silent  signal  lamps  to  swing. 

Fierce-throated  beauty! 

Roll  through  my  chant  with  all  thy  lawless  music,  thy  swinging  lamps  at  night. 

Thy  madly-whistled  laughter,  echoing,  rumbling  like  an  earthquake,  rousing  all, 

Law  of  thyself  complete,  thine  own  track  firmly  holding. 

(No  sweetness  debonair  of  tearful  harp  or  glib  piano  thine.) 

Thy  trills  of  shrieks  by  rocks  and  hills  return'd, 

Launch'd  o'er  the  prairies  wide,  across  the  lakes, 

To  the  free  skies  unspent  and  glad  and  strong. 


£ 
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Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  ls85.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October1  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of   Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.     An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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is 


a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


"Agnus    Dei"    from    Intermezzo    in    the    Incidental    Music    to 
Alphonse  Daudet's  Play  "L'Arlesienne"  .   .  Georges*  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  the  night  of  June  2-3,  1875) 

"L'Arlesienne,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
Theatre,  Paris,  October  1,  1872.  Bizet  wrote  his  score  for  a  curiously 
composed  orchestra.  The  play  failed.  Bizet  selected  some  of  the 
numbers,  rescored  them,  and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  Suite 
which  was  brought  out  at  a  Pasdeloup  Concert,  Paris,  on  November 
10,  1872.  After  the  death  of  Bizet,  a  Suite  from  other  numbers  was 
arranged  by  Guiraud.  When  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Odeon,  Paris, 
May  5,  1885,  Bizet's  revised  score  was  used. 

An  "Agnus  Dei"  has  been  arranged  from  the  Prelude  to  the  second 
act. 

*His  name  was  Alexandre  C6sar  Leopold  Bizet.     The  name  Georges  was  given  to  him  by  his 
godfather,  and  as  Georges  he  was  always  known  to  his  family,  friends,  and  the  world  at  large. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  FOOTNOTE  ON  MOZART 

(From  the  London  Times) 

A  composer  of  the  present  day  once  remarked  after  listening  to 
Mozart,  "I  believe  if  one  of  ns  were  to  write  down  those  very  notes 
they  wouldn't  sound  the  same,"  and  we  have  all  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  attributing  magic  powers  to  him.  The  reason  is  that  he  makes  so 
little  claim  for  himself.  He  talks  in  musical  words  of  one  syllable. 
The  notes  he  writes  down  are  so  often  just  those  which  any  one 
might  have  written  and  many  people  have  written.  He  does  not, 
like  Bach  and  Wagner,  make  us  marvel  at  the  fecundity  of  his  in- 
vention, or  like  Beethoven  compel  admiration  by  the  force  of  state- 
ment which  distinguishes  a  truth  from  a  truism.  Four  notes  of 
a  common  chord  will  serve  him  for  the  most  animated  conversation, 
whether  in  opera  or  symphony. 

Figaro  provides  a  hundred  instances.  To  be  content  with  one,, 
set  the  duet,  "Aprite,  presto  aprite,"  beside  the  finale  of  the  Prague 
symphony  in  D.  In  the  one  Susanna  and  Cherubino  are  excitedly 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  the  latter's  escape  through  the  win- 
dow, and  the  duet  ends  with  his  jump  amongst  the  flower-pots.  In 
the  latter  the  instruments  are  just  being  happy  together.  The  two 
movements  are  not  a  bit  alike.  There  is  haste  in  the  one  and  leisure 
in  the  other,  despite  its  quick  tempo.  But  the  same  obvious  four- 
note  figure  serves  to  generate  both.  It  propels  them  along  without 
ever  suggesting  that  it  has  any  importance  of  its  own.    In  the  one 
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case  it  produces  the  feeling  that  the  action  is  moving  rapidly,  al- 
though the  singers  are  standing  and  singing  when  they  ought  to  be 
doing  something.  In  the  other  case  it  blossoms  into  all  sorts  of 
fresh  melodic  ideas,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  its  expansion, 
although  the  whole  movement  is  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

People  have  sometimes  attempted  to  account  for  Mozart's  genius 
in  the  use  of  a  simple  vocabulary  by  saying  that  he  belonged  to  the 
youth  of  the  art;  though  even  while  they  say  it  they  know  that 
there  is  no  accounting  for  the  unaccountable.  They  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  when  tonics  and  dominants,  arpeggios  of  common  chords 
and  scale  passages  had  not  been  exploited  by  the  vulgar  as  they 
have  been  since,  it  was  easier  to  give  them  a  real  meaning.  The 
argument  forgets  the  extent  to  which  such  things  had  been  already 
exploited  in  Mozart's  day.  He  lived  at  the  end  of  a  century  of 
Italian  opera  in  which  minor  composers  had  passed  for  major  ones 
and  been  acclaimed  all  over  Europe  for  the  entertainments  they 
afforded  using  just  such  material  as  he  used.  Paisiello,  Piccinni, 
Salieri  remain  names  because  Beethoven  wrote  variations  on  a  tune 
by  the  first,  the  second  contested  with  Gluck,  and  the  third  played 
a  sinister  part  in  Mozart'si  own  career.  There  are  dozens  more,  like 
Anfossi  and  Righini,  whose  very  names  only  exist  for  the  searchers 
in  musical  dictionaries,  but  who  at  the  time  had  founded  their  repu- 
tations on  the  manipulation  of  all  the  current  figures  of  speech 
available. 

Mozart  had  by  no  means  the  clear  field,  the  opportunity  of  doing 
obvious  things  first,  which  his  modern  successors  are  apt  to  imagine 
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for  him  and  envy  him  for  possessing.  Yet  of  all  great  composers 
he  seems  the  most  content  with  the  language  as  he  found  it.  He 
did  less  than  any  to  extend  it  by  the  invention  of  a  personal  idiom. 
A  fondness  for  decorating  a  diatonic  melody  with  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  for  occasional  dissonance  by  throwing  such 
passing  notes  on  to  the  accent  of  the  bar  is  almost  his  only  man- 
nerism. Practically  all  else  which  passes  for  Mozartean  man- 
nerism today  was  shared-  by  his  contemporaries.  His  trenchant 
harmonic  moments,  such  as. the  famous  opening  of  the  quartet  in 
C,  stand  out  because  they  are  so  few.  His  oratory  is  of 
the  simplest;  he  rarely  attempts  to  startle  his  audience  into 
attention  as  Haydn  loved  to  do  in  his  naive  way  and  Beethoven  did 
brutally  at  times.  That  is  why  Mozart  demands  good  listening  as 
well  as  good  playing  and  singing.  The  player  or  the  singer  is,  or 
should  be,  in  league  with  the  composer  to  make  the  listener  think  it 
is  all  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Any  one  who  wants  to  know 
how  far  from  easy  singing  Mozart  is,  should  read  Mr.  Herman  Klein's 
recent  little  book  on  the  subject,  which  shows  how  many  things  the 
singer  has  to  consider,  and  offers  hints  for  mastering  them.  He 
should  not  be  made  aware  of  them  by  listening  to  the  singers.  The 
careless  listener  may,  one  would  almost  say  should,  come  away 
from  Mozart  unaware  that  anything  particular  has  happened.  But 
the  closer  the  listening  the  greater  the  reward,  and  the  stronger  the 
feeling  that  the  right  thing  has  been  said  in  the  only  right  way. 
That  is  the  secret  of  Mozart's  notes  which  his  emperor  found  to  be 
too  many,  they  happen  to  be  just  the  rigbt  ones  for  his  purpose. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67   .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bnssoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
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ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,' 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the. other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  -the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand   Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the-  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord    of   A-flat    and    doze    on    it.     Only    the    drums    preserve    the 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  dimmish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
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violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding r  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  Would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


Mm  CHARLES  A,  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


THE  BOSTON  TRIO  ENSEMBLE 


VIOLONCELLO  SOLOIST— INSTRUCTOR      JEStJs  sanroma  Piano  william  dodge.  Violin 

RALPH  SMALLEY,  Violoncello 

18  Medfield  Street,  Boston    Phone  Back  Bay  6527       «.',,„.',  „,         -  „     ,    „.      ,  _* 

bend  for  Circular  Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 


162  BOYLSTON  STREET 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  CourO,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
"  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  -wood  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 

Wilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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INC 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Program 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%U£MENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  iciith  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Four  el,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B.  ' 
Leveen, P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  KeUey,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoon*- 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloenfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
'Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpan] 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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USED  IN  NEARLY 

600    Educational 
Institutions 

AND 

70,000   Homes 

SOLD  BY 


GARDINER  PIAN< 
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472  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE 


Haims  Sdbioeidfer  Plami©  School 

A  high-grade  institution  for  the  pursuit  of  musical  education 
by  means  of  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 

HAMS    SCHNEIDER 

Teacher,   Writer,   Lecturer  and  Music  Pedagogue  of 

National  R  eputation. 

Instruction  for  Beginners  as  well  as  for  advanced  aspirants  of 
professional  honors  as  Teachers  or  Players 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT: 
PIANO. — Repertoire,  Technique,  Sight  Reading,  Accompanying. 
THEORY.-j-Piano  Harmony,  Part  Writing,  Analysis,  Form. 
AESTHETICS. — History  of  Music,  Interpretation. 
PEDAGOGY. — Pyschology,  and  Physiology  as  pertaining  to  Piano 
Teaching,  Method  and  Teaching  under  experienced  supervision. 


APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  DAILY,  STEINERT  BUILDING 


In  place  of  Beethoven's  Concerto  the  following 
will  be  played: — 

Liszt    -    Concerto,  E-flat  major,  No.  I,  for  Pianoforte 
and  Orchestra. 
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One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Concert  in  Providence 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Weber  .......  Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Beethoven      .         .         .      Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.    Rondo  (Vivace). 


Wagner  .         .       Bacchanale,  "The  Venus  Hill"  from  "Tannhauser" 

Wagner  .         .    Funeral  Music  of  Siegfried  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 

Wagner  .         .         .     Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


SOLOIST 
ALEXANDER  BOROVSKY 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Beethoven's  Concerto 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 


CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  {$175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &   up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Northumbria".  $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


™RK       Raymond  &  Whitcomb      SSUoo 

DELPHIA  jr\  LOS 

CHICAGO  V^Ompciny  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office :  165  Tremont  Street 

THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY  AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

54  Exchange  Street  36  Weybosset  Street 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon" 


Carl  Maria  von  Weber 


(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera 
for  Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  him- 
self to  the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
lessons  of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche"  sent  the  libretto  to  Dresden  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made 
his  first  sketch  on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains 
this  note  at  the  end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the 
morning,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  !  !    C.  M.  V.  Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from  the 
first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus  of 
elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  passage 
for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral  crashing 
chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro  con  fuoco 
in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  Dark  Blue  Waters," 
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sung  by  Rezia,  Fatima,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.).  The 
horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then 
by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part 
of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  per- 
oration, presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air  "Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster" 
(act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  soft 
repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first  theme  is 
worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and  treated 
in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter-theme  in  the  strings. 
The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia 
motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Concerto  in  G  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  4,  Op.  58. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

This  concerto  was  probably  composed  for  the  most  part,  and  it  was 
surely  completed,  in  1806,  although  Schindler,  on  advice  from  Ries, 
named  1804  as  the  year,  and  an  edition  of  the  concerto  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hartel  states  that  the  year  1805  saw  the  completion. 
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Pianos  of  Character 

— at  The  She  par  d  Stores 

The  well  known  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  and  other  really  fine  in- 
struments for  which.we  are  exclusive  Providence  representatives 


$1150 


TWO  superb  models  of  grand  pianos  that  possess  the  outstanding 
musical  value  that  is  conclusive  in  all  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos. 
You  cannot  mistake  the  delicacy  of  their  tone,  the  unusually  high 
standard  of  quality  reflected  in  every  detail,  resulting  from  the 
musical  genius  of  three  generations  of  the  Miller  Family. 

The  Lyric  Grand  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  Baby 
Grand  measures  only  4  feet  10  inches  in  length.  Either  one  is  a 
piano  that  you  will  treasure  as  a  life-long  possession.  We  cordially 
invite  you  to  see  and  hear  these  beautiful  instruments. 

Also—  The  AUTOPIANO,  KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos,  the  BR  AM  BACH Baby  Grands  and  MERRILL  Virtuolo 

Convenient  Payments 

Your  Old  Piano  Taken  as  Part  Payment 

Catalog  Gladly  Mailed  To  You  On  Request 


The  concerto  was  performed  by  Beethoven  in  one  of  two  private 
subscription  concerts  of  his  works  given  in  the  dwelling-house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  Vienna,  in  March,  1807.  The  first  public  performance  was 
in  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  All  the 
pieces  were  by  Beethoven:  the  symphony  described  on  the  programme 
as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F 
major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky; 
Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style,  with  chorus  and  solos; 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Sym- 
phony in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in 
church  style  (from  the  Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full 
orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the 
Finale."  Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began 
at  half-past  six.    We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

When  A.  W.  Thayer  published  his  catalogue  on  Beethoven's  com- 
positions (1865),  Carl  Haslinger,  music  publisher  and  composer,  was  in 
possession  of  autograph  cadenzas  written  by  Beethoven  for  this  con- 
certo. Two  were  for  the  first  movement.  Over  one  of  them,  which 
had  very  difficult  double  trills  towards  the  end,  Beethoven  had  written 
"Cadenza  (ma  senza  cadere)."  There  was  a  cadenza  for  the  Rondo. 
Haslinger  died  late  in  1868;  his  publishing  business  passed  through 
purchase  into  the  house  of  Schlesinger  (Rob.  Lienau),  of  Berlin.  Franz 
Kullak,  the.  editor  of  the  five  concertos  in  the  Steingraber  edition,  pub- 
lishes the  three  cadenzas  in  an  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Concerto,  and 
says  in  a  footnote  that  these  cadenzas,  which  are  undoubtedly  Beetho- 
ven's, were  not  published  during  the  life  of  the  composer,  and  that  the 
autograph  manuscripts  were  in  possession  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  & 
Hartel,  who  were  the  first  to  publish  them. 

The  score  was  dedicated  "humbly"  by  Beethoven  to  "His  Imperial 
Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes, 


Meeting  the  World  with  Poise 


IT  IS  poise,  after  all,  that  enables  you  to 
meet  successfully  and  charmingly  all 
the  many  and  varied  experiences  that  come 
to  a  woman  of  the  world.  And_  poise 
comes  largely  with  confidence  in  the  "light- 
ness" of  your  clothes.  Our  Apparel  and 
Accessories  have  the  beauty  and  style  cor- 
rectness that  meets  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  gathering. 


'THE  NEW  THINGS  FIRST:  THE  BEST,  ALWAYS' 
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two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  G  major,  4-4.  The  first  movement,  contrary 
to  the  tradition  that  prevailed  at  the  time,  begins  with  the  pianoforte 
alone.  The  pianoforte  announces  the  first  four  measures  of  the  first 
theme,  five  measures  if  an  introductory  chord  be  counted.  .  (These 
measures  are  to  be  found  in  a  sketch  book  of  Beethoven  which  is  dated 
1803,  but  in  this  book  they  end  in  the  tonic,  and  not  in  the  dominant.) 
The  orchestra  then  enters  in  B  major,  but  soon  returns  to  G  major,  and 
develops  the  theme,  until  after  a  short  climax  with  a  modulation  a 
second  theme  appears,  which  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  There  is  a 
third  theme  fortissimo  in  G  major,  with  a  supplement  for  the  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  still  another  new  theme,  an  expressive  melody 
in  B-flat  major. 

II.  Andante  con  moto,  E  minor,  2-4.  This  movement  is  free  in 
form.  Beethoven  put  a  footnote  in  the  full  score  to  this  effect :  "During 
the  whole  Andante,  the  pianist  must  use  the  soft  pedal  (una  cor  da) 
unintermittently;  the  sign  Ted'  refers  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
ordinary  pedal."  This  footnote  is  contradicted  at  one  point  in  the  score 
by  the  marking  "tre  corde"  for  five  measures  near  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment. A  stern  and  powerful  recitative  for  strings  alternates  with  gentle 
and  melodic  passages  for  the  pianoforte.  "The  strings  of  the  orchestra 
keep  repeating  a  forbidding  figure  of  strongly  marked  rhythm  in  stac- 
cato octaves;  this  figure  continues  at  intervals  in  stern,  unchanging 
forte  through  about  half  the  movement  and  then  gradually  dies  away. 
In  the  intervals  of  this  harsh  theme  the  pianoforte  as  it  were  improvises 
little  scraps  of  the  tenderest,  sweetest  harmony  and  melody,  rising  for 
a  moment  into  the  wildest  frenzied  exultation  after  its  enemy,  the 
orchestra,  has  been  silenced  by  its  soft  pleading,  then  falling  back  into 
hushed  sadness  as  the  orchestra  comes  in  once  more  with  a  whispered 
recollection  of  its  once  so  cruel  phrase;  saying  as  plainly  as  an  orchestra 
can  say  it,  'The  rest  is  silence!'  "    (William  Foster  Apthorp). 

III.  Rondo:  Vivace,  the  first  theme,  of  a  sunny  and  gay  character, 
is  announced  immediately  by  the  strings.  The  pianoforte  follows  with 
a  variation.  A  short  but  more  melodic  phrase  for  the  strings  is  also 
taken  up  by  the  pianoforte.  A  third  theme,  of  a  bolder  character,  is 
announced  by  the  orchestra.  The  fourth  theme  is  given  to  the  piano- 
forte. The  Rondo,  "of  a  reckless,  devil-may-care  spirit  in  its  jollity," 
is  based  on  this  thematic  material.  At  the  end  the  tempo  becomes 
presto. 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2 
(Paris  Version) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.     Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense. 
"Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  pro- 
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duced  there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance, 
the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.*  The 
cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave, 
Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes.; 
Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie 
Sax  (Sasse);  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux. 
The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act;  he  lengthened  the  scene 
between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  1860:  "With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be 

*They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of 
patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servi^res's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Ope>a  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  and  Marie  Sasse's  "Souvenirs 
d'une  Artiste." 
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greatly  benefited  thereby.     The  ballet  scene,   also,   will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 
His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venusberg  (Horselberg)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eisenach.  A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible  distance 
at  a  turn  to  the  right.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of  day  penetrates, 
a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire  length  of  the  cave.  From 
the  basin  which  receives  the  water  a  brook  flows  towards  the  background,  where  it 
spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are  seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens 
are  reclining.  On  both  sides  of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  over- 
grown with  singular,  coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  up- 
wards on  the  left,  from  which  a  rosy  twiljght  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich  couch; 
before  her,  his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser.  Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces.  Beside 
and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes  of  wild  disorder, 
like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the  exertions  of  a  combat.  The 
entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magical,  ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below, 
through  which  the  emerald  green  of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates. 
This  distant  background  with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort 
of  moonlight.  When  the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections 
answering  the  beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin 
of  the  waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.     They  pair  off;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rushing 
through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and,  stimulating  them  to  wilder  pleasures. 
With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers  to  growing  reck- 
lessness. Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of  the  rocks  and,  danoing 
the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes  and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder 
by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult  reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise 
in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive 
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ALBEE  THEATRE,  Sunday  Afternoon,  December  14th,  3.15 


Second  Concert,  Steinert  Series  of  Five  Concerts 


The  Sensational  Colored  Tenor 

Second  Triumphant  American  Tour 


WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Accompanist 


Programme 


.   SCHUBERT 

SCHUMANN 

WOLF 

STOREY-SMITH 

.  WHELPLEY 

RACHMANINOFF 


Concert  Aria,  "Per  pieta,  non  ricercate"         .         .         .         MOZART 

II. 

An  die  Leier  (To  the  Lyre) 

Geisternahe  (Spirit's  Presence) 

Beherzigung  (Reflections)       .... 

III. 

"A  Caravan  from  China  Comes"    . 

"I  know  a  Hill" 

In  the  Silence  of  Night.  .... 

IV. 
NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 
"Spirituals"  are  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  intense  religious 
fervor,  and  had  their  origin  chiefly  in  camp-meetings,  revivals  and  other 
religious  exercises.  It  is  a  serious  misconception  of  their  meaning  and 
value  to  treat  them  as  "comic  songs,"  for  through  all  these  songs  there 
breathes  a  hope,  a  faith,  in  the  ultimate  justice  and  brotherhood  of  man. 

I've  Got  a  Home  in  that  Rock         .         Arranged  by  Roland  Hayes 
Hail  the  Crown        ....  "  Avery  Robinson 

Done  Made  My  Vow  to  the  Lord   .  "  Percy  Parham 

Reserved  seats  now  on  sale  at  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 

495  Westminster  Street 

Prices,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.50,  plus  10%  war  tax 
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the  mad  roisterers  from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They 
flutter  about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These,  wounded 
by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance  and  sink  down 
exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while  separating  the  intoxi- 
cated ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background.  Then,  still  pursued  by 
the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart 
in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more  and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding 
first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire  background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus,  Tann- 
hauser,  and  the  Graces  remain  visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the 
foreground;  gracefully  intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her 
of  the  victory  they  have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud  picture, 
shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated  with  flowers 
and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake.  (Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The 
rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and  the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiat- 
ing dance  the  secret  significance  that  it  was  an  achievement,  of  love.  Again  the 
mists  move  about.  In  the  pale  moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side 
of  the  forest  lake,  the  swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  (Again  the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears 
and,  the  mist  blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces 
courtesy  mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest 
silence.  " 


Funeral  Music  from  "Gotterdammerung"  ("Dusk  of  the  Gods"), 
Act  III.,  Scene  2 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prom- 
inent leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung 
race. 

These  motives  were  named  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 

"I.  The  Volsung-Motive  (slow  and  solemn  in  horns  and  tubas,  repeated  by 
clarinets  and  bassoons). 
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"II.  The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings,  and  kettle- 
drums, interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the  lower  strings). 

"III.  The  Motive  of  the  Volsungs'  Heeoism  (slow  and  stately  in  tubas  and 
horns). 

"IV.  The  Motive  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  woodwind  and 
horns),  merging  soon  into: 

"V.     The  Love-Motive  (in  the  oboe). 

"(The  bars  under  these  last  two  motives  are  a  further  development  of  the  Volsung- 
Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the  double-basses,  bass-clarinet, 
bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas,  against  the  running  triplet  figure  from 
the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  Sword-Motive  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing  chords  of  the 
Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet;  afterwards  in 
the  trumpets). 

"IX.  The  Motive  of  Siegfried  the  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modification  of  'Sieg- 
fried's horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-Motive  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape, 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 
drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of 
the  act,  which  ends  with  Brtinnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's 
remains,  her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Rag- 
narok,  or  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  (Gotterdammerung) ,  from  which  the 
drama  takes  its  name." 

This  funeral  march  music  was  played  in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas's 
Orchestra  as  early  as  February  19,  1877. 

"Gotterdammerung"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival  Theatre  in 
Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Georg  Unger;  Gun- 
ther,  Eugen  Gura;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr;  Alberich,  Carl  Hill;  Brunnhilde,  Amalia 
Friedrich-Materna;  Waltraute,  Luise  Jaide;  The  Three  Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann- 

*S;egmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  father  and  mother)  in  the  first  scene  of  "Die  Walkure." 
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Wagner,  Josephine  Scheffsky,  Friedericke  Griin;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Lilli  L'eh- 
mann,  Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Lammert.    Hans  Richter  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New- 
York,  January  25,  1888.  Siegfried,  Albert  Niemann;  Gunther,  Adolf  Robinson; 
Hagen,  Emil  Fischer;  Alberich,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Brunnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann; 
Gutrune,  Auguste  Seidl-Kraus;  Woglinde,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Wellgunde,  Mari- 
anne Brandt,  Flosshilde,  Louise  Meisslinger  (the  Three  Rhine  Maidens).  Anton 
Seidl  conducted.  The  Waltraute  and  Norn  scenes  were  omitted.  They,  were  first 
given  at  the  Metropolitan,  January  24,  1899.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  then 
the  Waltraute,  also  one  of  the  Norns.  The  other  Norns  were  Olga  Pevny  and  Louise 
Meisslinger. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  April  5,  1889. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Siegfried,  Paul  Kalisch;  Gunther,  Joseph  Beck;  Hagen, 
Emil  Fischer;  Briinnhilde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Gutrune,  Louise  Meisslinger;  The  Rhine 
Daughters,  Sophie  Traubmann,  Felice  Kaschowska,  Hedwig  Reil.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 

The  original  text  of  "Gotterdammerung"  was  written  in  1848.  The  title  was 
then  "Siegfried's  Tod."  The  text  was  remodelled  before  1855.  The  score  was  com- 
pleted in  1874. 

* 
*   * 

Wagner's  stage  directions  for  this  scene  are  as  follows : 
"Night  has  come.  At  Gunther's  mute  command,  the  vassals  raise 
Siegfried's  corpse,  and  during  the  following  (music)  carry  it  away  in  a 
solemn  procession  over  the  height. — The  moon  breaks  through  the  clouds 
and  lights  up  the  funeral  procession  more  and  more  brightly  as  it 
reaches  the  height. — Mists  have  arisen  from  the  Rhine  and  gradually 
fill  the  whole  stage,  where  the  funeral  procession  has  become  invisible: 
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they  come  quite  to  the  front,  so  that  the  whole  stage  remains  hidden 
during  the  musical  interlude. — The  mists  divide  again,  until  at  length 
the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  appears  as  in  Act  I."* 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic 
form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely 
knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major  is 
well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed, 
and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

♦Translation  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Schirmer's  edition  of  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  in  a  facilitated 
arrangement  for  voice  and  pianoforte  by  Karl  Klindworth. 
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The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 

*See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 
used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel !'  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- wind.     This 
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is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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of  an  individual  for  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano 
is  indicative  of  a  superior  musical  nature  on  the 
part  of  that  individual. ' ' 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO. 

146-)48  Boylston  Street 


INFANTRY  HALL         .  .          .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  20,  at  8.15 

/ 

St 


PRoGR2W\E 


9j% 


".  .  .  Your  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  n.vith  my  ^warmest  greetings  that 
I  ivish  you  the  great  success  nvhich 
your  instrument  deserves.  " 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings,  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin. 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co. 

194-196  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Progr 

11   inl  Jl  K.  V) 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  20,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE          .        '.         .         .         .        .  Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%USMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth   St.,  New  York 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen, P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynberger 

Grover,  H. 
i,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullah/,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Fltjtes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

IVERS  6  POM)  PIANOS 


USED  IN  NEARLY 

600    Educational 
Institutions 

AND 

70,000   Homes 

SOLD  BY 


FiM^i 


472  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE 


A  high-grade  institution  for  the  pursuit  of  musical  education 
by  means  of  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 

HAMS    SCHNEIDER 

Teacher,   Writer,   Lecturer  and  Music  Pedagogue  of 

National  R  eputation. 

Instruction  for  Beginners  as  well  as  for  advanced  aspirants  of 
professional  honors  as  Teachers  or  Players 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT: 

PIANO. — Repertoire,  Technique,  Sight  Reading,  Accompanying. 
THEORY. — Piano  Harmony,  Part  Writing,  Analysis,  Form. 
AESTHETICS. — History  of  Music,  Interpretation. 
PEDAGOGY. — Pyschology,  and  Physiology  as  pertaining  to  Piano 
Teaching,  Method  and  Teaching  under  experienced  supervision. 


APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  DAILY,  STEINERT  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


'IFCm©S  G  ( 


Forty-fourth  Season,- 1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  20 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.    Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Andante  lento  mo  to. 

III.  Allegro. 

Berlioz  Air,  "The  Repose' of  the  Holy  Family" 

from  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 

Liszt       ....  104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Accompaniment 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Busoni) 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

It  Andante  Cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST 
ROLAND  HAYES 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 
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A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"   (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"  (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      KSnosco 

CHICAGO  V/Ompaliy  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 

THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY  AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

54  Exchange  Street  36  Weybosset  Street 


Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged~by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 


Hotels  oj  Distinction 


NEW  YORK 
andBOSTON 


VFrEdStERRY   PreSiden 
John  D.Owen  Manager 
xs^  New  York    ^/ 
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Op  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 

*"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


MUSI 


'Pi 


ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS 

"DIRECTOR 


Cabot  St.9  comer  of  M. 

TELEPHONE    ANGELL    1193 
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Pianos  of  Character 

— at  The  She  par  d  Stores 

The  well  known  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  and  other  really  fine  in- 
struments for  which  we  are  exclusive  Providence  representatives 


$1150 


TWO  superb  models  of  grand  pianos  that  possess  the  outstanding 
musical  value  that  is  conclusive  in  all  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos. 
You  cannot  mistake  the  delicacy  of  their  tone,  the  unusually  high 
standard  of  quality  reflected  in  every  detail,  resulting  from  the 
musical  genius  of  three  generations  of  the  Miller  Family. 

The  Lyric  Grand  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  Baby 
Grand  measures  only  4  feet  10  inches  in  length.  Either  one  is  a 
piano  that  you  will  treasure  as  a  life-long  possession.  We  cordially 
invite  you  to  see  and  hear  these  beautiful  instruments. 

Also—  The  AUTOPIANO,  KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos,  the  BRAMBACH  Baby  Grands  and  MERRILL  Virtuolo 

Convenient  Payments 

Your  Old  Piano  Taken  as  Part  Payment 

Catalog  Gladly  Mailed  To  You  On  Request 


It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 
orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 
and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 
than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 
have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which  Haydn 


Meeting  the  World  with  Poise 

IT  IS  poise,  after  all,  that  enables  you  to 
meet  successfully  and  charmingly  all 
the  many  and  varied  experiences  that  come 
to  a  woman  of  the  world.  And  poise 
comes  largely  with  confidence  in  the  "right- 
ness"  of  your  clothes.  Our  Apparel  and 
Accessories  have  the  beauty  and  style  cor- 
rectness that  meets  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  gathering. 

'THE  NEW  THINGS  FIRST:  THE  BEST,  ALWAYS" 

Gladdmg's 
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so 

GupidlGrand 


"Sohmer 
for  Tone" 


{fl  "'O  POSSESS  d  Sohmer  Cupid 
(h  Qrand  is  to  achieue  the  lifetime 
^^  privilege  of  rebelling  in  sympa- 
thetic responsiveness,  in  beauties  of 
tone  unapproachecl  in  the  entire  field 
of  Small  Qrands 

Exquisitely  encased  in  uarious  period  designs, 
these  instruments  take  the  added  characteristics  of 
fine  furniture  and  giue  a  neu?  and  hitherto  unreal" 
ized  attractiveness  to  the  piano  as  a  decoratiue 
piece  in  the  home  furnishings. 

Qhe  Cupid  is  offered  in  these  period  encase- 
ments ■-  Queen  Anne,  Early  Enqlish,  Jacobean, 
Florentine,  Italian  Renaissance. 

A  plan  of  extended  payments,  unth  acceptance  of  your 
used  piano  at  fair  valuation,  makes  the  Sohmer  Cupid 
Qrand  conveniently'  available  to  those  of  modest  means. 

House  of 

M  e  i  k  I  e  i  o  h  n 

UPRIQHT.  PLATJER.  QRAND  AND  REPROPUCINq  PIANOS 

297  IDeubosset  Street,  Providence 
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FLORENTINE 
MODEL 


Like  a  choice  bit  of 
architecture,  period  de- 
signs by  Sohmer  have 
the  enduring  charm 
of  artistic  integrity  and 
master  craftsmanship. 


Rhode  Island 
Representative 
ESTEy  ORQAU 


may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 

belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 

seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 

Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 

that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 

formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 

of  the  modern  musical  style." 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  17.67  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 
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"The   Repose   of  the   Holy  Family,"   from   "The   Flight  into 
Egypt"      Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint-Andr6  (Isdre),  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9, 

1869) 

On  November  12,  1850,  at  the  Saint-Cecilia  Hall,  Paris,  Berlioz 
conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Philharmonic  Society  of  Paris. 
The  programme  was  composed  of  his  own  works.  One  of  the  composi* 
tions,  then  performed  for  the  first  time,  was,  "Adieu  des  Bergers  a  la 
Sainte  Famille,  Chanson  en  chceur  de  la  'Fuite  en  Egypte/  mystere 
de  Pierre  Ducre,  execute*  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  1679."*  This  was 
one  of  Berlioz's  little  jokes.  He  told  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  write 
the  music  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Ella,  director  of  the  Musical 
Union,  London.  This  letter  was  inserted  in  the  score  of  "La  Fuite  en 
Egypte,"  which,  dedicated  to  Ella,  was  published  by  Richault,  Paris, 
in  1852.  Berlioz  wrote  to  Liszt  that  the  fragments  attributed  to  the 
imagined  Ducre,  chapel-master,  were  the  result  of  "a  little  joke  which 
I  made  at  the  expense  of  our  good  gendarmes  of  French  criticism.  .  . 

*This    "Farewell    of   the    Shepherds"    was   skilfully   transcribed   for   the    organ   by   Alexandre 
Guilmant. — Ed. 
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Not  by  merely  buying  a  piano,  but  by  buying  a  piano  and  the 
artists  to  play  it  for  you. 

THE  JMPICO 

accomplishes  this  amazing  feat.  It  actually  provides  a  piano 
and  the  pianists  to  play  it,  filling  your  home  with  delicious 
music  of  all  kinds — to  be  heard  whenever  you  desire. 

No,  It   Is  Not  A  Player-Piano 

It  is  a  marvelous  new  invention  which  re-enacts  the  playing  of 
these  pianists  without  effort,  indeed  without  the  single  touch  of 
human  hand.  Obtainable  in  the  CHECKERING  (America's 
best  pianoforte),  J.  &  C.  FISCHER,  HAINES  BROS,  and  MAR- 
SHALL &  WENDELL  pianos.  All  types  of  Player-Pianos  and 
Pianos  taken  in  exchange  for  the  AMPICO.  Gradual  payment 
terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 


PIANO  SALON  — FOURTH  FLOOR 
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I  made  them  hear  twice  'The  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds'  by  this  ancient 
master,  and  after  they  had  raved  over  the  old  school  and  the  pure  and 
simple  style,  I  named  myself  and  sold  my  score  to  Richault."  The 
critics  were  all  deceived  except  possibly  Leon  Kreutzer,  who  wrote  in 
La  Gazette  Musicale:  "It  seemed  to  me  very  pretty  and  the  modulations 
very  happy  for  a  period  when  one  scarcely  modulated  at  all." 

"The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family"  was  first  performed  at  Baden 
in  August,  1852.  Then  followed  performances  at  London  (May,  1853, 
Gardoni,  tenor),  Frankfort  (August,  1853),  Brunswick  (October,  1853, 
Schmetzler,  tenor).  Soon  after  he  composed  the  "Farewell  of  the 
Shepherds,"  Berlioz  added  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "a  little  fugued  overture  for  a  small  orchestra, 
in  an  innocent  manner."  Thus  arranged,  "The  Flight  into  Egypt" 
as  a  whole  was  first  performed  at  Leipsic,  December  10,  1853,  when 
the  tenor  was  Schneider.  Berlioz  conducted  all  those  performances. 
When  the  work  as  a  whole  was  first  heard  in  Paris,  December  18,  1853, 
the  tenor  was  Chapron  of  the  Opera  Comique. 

"The  Flight  into  Egypt"  afterwards  formed  the  second  part  of 
Berlioz's  "Childhood  of  Christ,"  a  sacred  trilogy;  the  first  part  being 
"Herod's  Dream";  the  third,  "The  Arrival  at  Sals."  The  whole  work 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  December  10,  1854,  at  Paris,  when 
Berlioz  conducted,  and  Charles  Battaille  sang  the  music  of  the  narrator. 

Allegretto  grazioso,  6-8.     The  text  of  Berlioz  is  as  follows: — 
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ALBEE    THEATRE 
SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  1st,  3.15 

FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THE 
STEINERT  SERIES 

Only  Appearance  this  Season  in  Rhode  Island  of  the 
Great  Russian  Baritone 


DO 


c 


I  I 


AFIM 


and  his  Concert  Company 


Tickets  now  on  sale  at  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 
495  Westminster  Street         -         Prices,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00 


Series  Tickets  now  held  for  the  Alma  Gluck  concert  which  has  been 
cancelled  will  be  accepted  for  this  concert 


Les  Pelerins  etant  venus 

En  un  lieu  de  belle  apparence, 

Ou  se  trouvaient  arbres  touffus 

Et  de  l'eau  pure  en  abondance, 

Saint  Joseph  dit:  "Arretez-vous!  ♦ 

Pres  de  cette  claire  fontaine, 

Apres  si  longue  peine, 

Ici  reposons-nous." 

L'Enfant  Jesus  dormait. 

Pour  lors  Sainte  Marie, 

Arretant  l'ane,  repondit: 

"  Voyez  ce  beau  tapis  d'herbe  douce  et  fleurie, 

Le  Seigneur  pour  mon  fils  au  desert  l'6tendit." 

Puis  s'6tant  assis  sous  l'ombrage 

De  trois  palmiers  au  vert  feuillage. 

L'ane  paissant,  l'enfant  dormant. 

Les  sacres  voyageurs  quelque  temps  sommeillerent. 

Berets  par  des  songes  heureux, 

Et  les  anges  du  ciel,  a  genoux  autour  d'eux. 

Le  divin  Enfant  adorerent.     Alleluia!* 

The  following  translation  into  English  was  made  by  John  Bernhoff 
for  the  sumptuous  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  edition  of  Berlioz's  works  edited 
by  Malherbe  and  Weingartner: — 

Now  when  the  pilgrims,  tired  and  faint,  halted  at  the  wayside  in  a  pleasant  place, 
where  trees  afforded  sheltering  shade  and  cool,  clear  water  flowed  in  abundance, 

*Berlioz  wrote  the  last  ten  measures  "Alleluia!"  for  "eight  voices  of  unseen  angels,  four  sopranos 
and  four  contraltos."  Where  there  is  no  chorus,  the  tenor  will  sing  the  ten  measures  of  the  first 
soprano. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Try  on,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 
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thus  spake  Joseph:  "Here  let  us  stay!  Near  this  cool,  refreshing  desert  spring, 
faint  after  a  weary  journey,  here,  then,  let  us  rest."  The  infant  Jesus  slept.  And 
Mary,  while  she  held  the  ass's  bridle,  spake  and  said:  "Lo!  now  behold  this  carpet 
of  flowers  and  sweet  grasses;  'tis  the  Lord  hath  spread  it  here  for  my  son  in  the 
desert."  And  they  lay  them  down  and  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  sheltering  palm- 
trees.  The  ass  did  graze,  the  infant  slept,  and  the  parents  reposed  with  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  dreams  peaceful  and  joyous  they  dream  while  angels  from  Heaven  o'er 
them  vigil  keep,  worshipping  on  bended  knees  the  Holy  Child.    Alleluia! 

The  score  calls  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  and 
strings. 


104th  Sonnet  of  Peteaech  foe  Voice  and  Oechestea 

Feanz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,    October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bayreuth 

July  31,  1886) 

"Tre  Sonette  di  Petrarca,"  "Benedetto  sia  '1  giorno,"  "Jo  vidi  in 
terra  angelici  costumi,"  and  "Pace  non  trovo"  for  voice  and  piano 
accompaniment,  were  sketched  in  Italy  by  Liszt  in  1838.  They  were 
Nos.  47,  104,  123.  He  revised  them  in  1846-47.  Another  revision, 
this  time  with  German  text,  was  published  in  1882.  One  of  the  Sonnets 
was  sung  for  the  first  time  at  Liszt's  third  concert  in  Vienna  in  1846. 
Wilhelm  Posse,  harpist,  made  a  transcription  of  the  Sonnets  which 
was  performed  at  Weimar  in  1884. 

The  orchestration  of  the  104th  Sonnet's  piano  accompaniment  is 
by  the  late  Ferruccio  Busoni. 


HEAR   YE! 


HEAR    YE! 


LOVERS     OF     COFFEE 
THE     COFFEE    PROBLEM    IS     SOLVED! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT  WATER,   ONE  TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO    ORDER    AT    TIM  EOF    SERVICE 
WITHOUT  TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY    GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING   CO..   5  2  2    Fifth   A  venue,   New    York 
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Pace  non  trovo,  e  non  ho  da  far  guerra; 
E  temo  e  spero,  ed  ardo  e  son  un  ghiaccio; 
E  volo  sopra'  1  cielo  e  giaccio  in  terra; 
E  nullo  stringo  e  tutto'  1  mondo  abbraccio. 

Tal  m'  ha  in  prigion,  che  non  m'  apre,  ne  serra; 
Ne  per  suo  mi  ritien,  ne  scioglie'  1  laccio; 
E  non  m'  uccide  Amor,  e  non  mi  sferra; 
Ne  mi  vuol  vivo,  ne  mi  trae  d'  impaccio. 

Veggio  senz'  occhi,  e  non  ho  lingua  e  grido; 
E  bramo  di  perir,  e  chieggio,  e  chieggio  aita; 
Ed  ho  in  odio  me  stesso,  ed  amo,  ed  amo  altrui; 
Pascomi  di  dolor,  piangendo  rido. 

Egualmente  mi  spiace  morte  e  vita,  egualmente  mi 

spiace  morte  e  vita. 
In  questo  stato  son,  Donna,  per  Vui,  in  questo  stato, 

in  questo  stato  son  per  Vui,  O  Laura,  per  Vui. 


No  peace  I  find,  yet  to  war  have  no  power; 
Both  fearful  and  hopeful  I  burn,  tho'  I  be  freezing; 
I  soar  above  the  clouds,  and  earthward  I  cower; 
Lay  hold  on  nothing,  tho'  all  the  world  embracing. 
His  pris'ner,  Love,  neither  holds  me  nor  frees  me; 
Nor  my  bonds  will  he  loose,  nor  yet  detain  me; 
Love  will  not  end  my  life,  nor  yet  unchain  me, 
No  joy  allow  me,  nor  from  grief  release  me. 
Sightless  I  see  thee,  and  ever  voiceless  my  moaning, 
And  tho'  I  long  to  die,  I  crave,  I  crave,  assistance; 
I  hold  in  horror  my  own  self,  to  other  love  I  flee: 
On  my  sorrows  I  feast,  and  laugh  while  groaning; 
In  like  measure  I  scorn  both  death  and  existence. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  Lady,  by  thee. 
To  such  a  state  I'm  brought,  0  Laura,  by  thee. 

English  Version  by  Henry  G.  Chapman. 
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BOUND  COPIES  of  the       . 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical 
and  descriptive  notes  on  all  works  per- 
formed during  the  season  ("musically 
speaking,  the  greatest  art  annual  of 
to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
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Showing  interior  decorations  and  furnishings  as 
planned  and    executed   by  our  Decorating  Department. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  interior  decorating  and 
furnishing,  many  years'  experience,  and,  exceptional 
facilities,  enable  us  to  execute  entire  contracts  correctly 
and  at  a  minimum  cost. 

No  order  too  large  or  too  small  to  receive  our 
active  attention. 


WEYBOSSET  at  RICHMOND  STREET 
Phone,  Gaspee  9000 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minoe,  Op.  64   .     .       Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste  s  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 


FOR    TWO    PIANOS 


By  CARL  BEECHER 
Grade  IV — V  Price  70  cents  net 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  this  brilliant  and  effective  number  in  a  field 
so  generally  neglected  by  American  composers.  Recitals  for  two  pianos  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  vogue  and  this  animated,  moderately  difficult  number  is 
designed  for  such  programmes,  and  for  the  use  of  students  who  appreciate  the  value 
and  delight  of  ensemble  playing.    Two  copies  are  necessary  for  performance. 

"Carl  Beecher's  new  work  for  two  pianos,  The  Jester  is  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  the  two-piano  literature.  It  is  admirably 
written  and  exceedingly  effective." 

Leslie  Hodgson,  Pianist,  New  York  City 


IYER  MTSON  UOMP AMY,  boston  10 

178-179   TREMONT   STREET 
ORDER    OF    YOUR    LOCAL    DEALER 
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Brookline   1310  Beacon  Street 
Cambridge  1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 

IL  KOCHANSKI 

Violin 


TICKETS  ON  SALE  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  21,  at  M.  STEINERT 

&  SONS,  495  WESTMINSTER  ST.,  PROVIDENCE 
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whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad, 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.     It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
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FELIX  FOX,  Director 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

MR.  FOX  WILL  TEACH  PRIVATELY  AT  HIS 
BOSTON  STUDIO  ONLY 


403  Marlborough  Street 
BOSTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 

TELEPHONE    BACK    BAY    0973 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANOFORTE 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  I5c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

BO  f\  \%F  M  S>  S>  CAMPHORATED  H  1?  MT  I  PR  I  f  B" 

KUWfl     &         SAPONACEOUS  UJCaJnl    1   1  f  Jt\  1  L  L 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON,  MASS 
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ALBEE  THEATRE 

SUNDAY    AFTERNOON,   FEBRUARY   15th,  3.00 
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JlNNOUKCES  ITS 

30th  ANNIVERSARY  CONCERT 


MARIE  SUNDELIUS,  Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera,  N.Y. 

(Soloist  at  the  dedication  of  the  Benedict  Temple  of 
Music  at  Roger  Williams  Park) 

GUEST  SOLOIST  OF 


OF   PROVIDENCE 


Tickets  on  sale  after  February  1st,  1925,  at  M.  STEINERT  &  SONS  CO. 
495  Westminster  Street 

Prices,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  and  75  cents,  tax  exempt 
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I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians ;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.     Unfortunately,  the 
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PRESENTING 

"TREASURE   ISLAND" 

AND 

"PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN" 

AVAILABLE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEK  OF  APRIL  12 


Address 
Goncert  Direction:  jJARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building,  Boston 
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Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.    With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 
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Miss  GERTRUDE 

TEACHER  OF  THE 
ART  OF  PIANO  PLAYING 

Studio:    50  Montague  Street,  Providence 


THE   LISTEI 


The  Art  of  SINGING 

FUNDAMENTAL  AND  TECHNICAL  TRAINING.  COACHING,  ORATORIO  AND  OPERA 
CLASSES  (2  or  4)  BRING  THIS  NOTED  METHOD  WITHIN  REACH  OF  ALL 

TRINITY  COURT,  BOSTON  1 1  CONRAD  BUILDING,  PROVIDENCE 

B.  B.  4030  Tuesday  and  Friday  U  7431 -W 


VOICE 


46  CONRAD  BLDG. 


GASPEE   2802 


Soprano  Soloist  Teacher  of  Singing 

STUDIO,  301  LAUDERDALE  BLDG.,  TUESDAYS 

TELEPHONE  GASPEE  2877 


VIOLIN  -  'CELLO  -  PIANO 
136  Wheeler  Avenue  Telephone  Broad  4058 


PIANOFORTE 

72  CHARLES  FIELD  STREET 


PIANO 


ORGAN 


41  MITCHELL  STREET,  PROVIDENCE 
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THEORY 

Telephone,  Broad  1282-M 


PROVIDENCE  MUSIC  TEACHERS'  DIRECTORY 

VOICE  and  PIANO 

55  Steinert  Building  Phone,  Gaspee  1910 


PIANO  ORGAN 

Studio,  45  STEINERT  BUILDING 


VOICE 

201  Clarendon  Street 

BOSTON 

41  Conrad  Building     -      -      Providence,  R.I. 


binaries  E,.  ^U0  Juteteerson 

VIOLIN 

a\  r        j  d  -u-  61  Ontario  Street 

41  Lonrad  Building 

Telephone.  Broad  5900-R 


MABEL 
voice  SOPRANO 

PAWTUCKET  STUDIO 
18  BROOK  STREET 


LSEY 


PIANO 
PROVIDENCE  STUDIO 
With  MRS.  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 
612  ANGELL  STREET 


W1LLA 


C.   AMIS 


TENOR  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Assistant  to  Arthur  J.  Hubbard  of  Boston 
Studio:  48  SNOW  STREET 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  11  7 
Phone  Union  6547-M 


Residence  Phone 
West  7 1 -R 


WATERMAN-BEUL-KEENAN  TRIO 

HELEN  KEENAN,  Violinist  LOUISE  WATERMAN,  Violoncellist 

LYDIA  BELL,  Pianist 

205  ELMGROVE  AVENUE  Telephone,  Angell  1200 


STUDIO 

212  Lauderdale  Bldg. 

Tuesdays 


1TIA 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 


RESIDENCE 

179  Prospect  Street 

Woonsocket 

Phone,  378-R 


STUDIO 
28  Conrad  Bldg. 


HARPIST 


RES.  STUDIO 

993  Maryland  Ave. 

Tel.  Broad  4749 


PIANO 
615    JACKSON    BUILDING 

Telephone 
30 
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VOICE  -  PIANO 
417  Lauderdale  Building 

Most  magnetic  artists  before  the  public  to-day. — N.  Y.  Times. 

ROSE  AND  CHARLOTTE 


Studio 
167  PROSPECT  STREET 


CONCERT  PIANISTS 

SOLO  and  ENSEMBLE 

Management 
Presselle  Sisters,  167  Prospect  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Studio 
51 1  Jackson  Bldg. 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 


PIANOFORTE 


198  Sargeant  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


PIANO 

Room  15 

Conrad  Building 

Telephone 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STUDIO 

48    SNOW    STREET 

TELEPHONE 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


18  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence  telephone,  Broad  1876-R 
Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  5176 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children's  classes  in  Theory  41 5  Jackson  Building 

Ear-training  and  Rhythmic  work  Tel.  Gaspee  3419 


TELEPHONE 
ANGELL  4682 


STUDIO 

270  MCRRIS  AVENUE 

PROVIDENCE 
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:athleem  c  o'brhen 

SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO    ' 


STUDIO 
10-11-12  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone,  Gaspee  9170 


H  A0  WHIPPLi 

PIANOFORTE 


Providence  Studio 
199  BENEFIT  STREET 


Attleboro  Studio 
8  PROSPECT  STREET 


HARP -PIANO 


Studio:  1 1  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Mondays.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Telephone  Union  743 1-W 

Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW.  R.I. 

Telephone  Warwick  Neck  31 -J 


I  AY  A 


/OOD  ANDERS 
PIANIST 

21  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


EI  LAME 


EVANGE 

VIOLIN 

17  CONRAD  BUILDING 


Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  0820 


Residence  telephone,  Angell  085 1-W 


CLAUDIA  Ra  FOUEN1ER 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

STUDIO,  Room  415  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 


ALICE  WARD=HOETON 

Contralto  Teacher    of    Singing 

STUDIO,  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  telephone 

In  Boston  on  Tuesdays.     Harrison  Bldg., 
Trinity  Court.     Telephone 


MILDRED  BIDWELL 

PIANIST  and  ORGANIST 
Concert,    Recital    and    Church   Accompanying 

395  Wellington  Avenue,  Auburn,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE,  BROAD  3833-R 
Saturdays,   14  Conrad  Building      Union  743 1-M 


RHEA  D.  FOETIM 

RacEmel  Aylsworth  -Thayer 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

6  Webster  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE  PAWTUCKET  681 -J 

Studio,  Room  306,  Strand  Building,  Providence,   R.I. 

1 19  Eleventh  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone  Angell  2559-  W 
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VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  Jastram  Street  Union  2452-W 

JOSLIN-MOULTON-SMITH  TRIO 
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TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Pupil  of  Madame  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 
63  BEACON  AVENUE  Telephone,  Gaspee  038! 

MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


HAI\K.iE  F  .A,  SI 


TEACHER  OF  THE  HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


LA  FORGE  -B: 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — -"ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

S    ADAMS    WHITE  509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 
Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


RALPH  SMALLEY 

VIOLONCELLO  SOLOIST— INSTRUCTOR 
18  Medfield  Street.  Boston   Phone  Back  Bay  6527 


THE  BOSTON  TRIO  ENSEMBLE 

JESUS  SANROMA.  Piano  WILLIAM  DODGE.  Violin 
RALPH  SMALLEY,  Violoncello 


Sendt  or  Circular 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The 

Pianoforte 

IT  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

And  yet,  that  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

If  you  should  play  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 
know ;  listening  to  it  would  tell  more  than  a  thousand  words, 
as  a  glance  at  the  Woman  Weighing  Pearls"  tells  more  of 
Vermeer's  artistry  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN 

146-148  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


CO. 


INFANTRY  HALL         .  .          .         PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  24,  at  8.15 
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"...  It  cries  nvhen  I  fee  I  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  avhen  I  feel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  every  mood. 
I  lo<ve  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 
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Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co. 

194-196  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT         .    • President 

GALEN  L.  STONE          .         .         .        .                 .  Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%U£MENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 
Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
ArtiSres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergerj 

Grover,  H. 
,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,A.              Girard,  H. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides,  L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A, 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS 


USED  IN  NEARLY 

600    Educational 
Institutions 

AND 

70,000   Homes 

SOLD  BY 


ARDINEJ 


472  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE 


Haim§  Sdhnneldesr  Piaim©  School 

A  high-grade  institution  for  the  pursuit  of  musical  education 
by  means  of  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 

HANS    SCHNEIDER 

Teacher,   Writer,   Lecturer  and  Music  Pedagogue  of 

National  Reputation. 

Instruction  for  Beginners  as  well  as  for  advanced  aspirants  of 
professional  honors  as  Teachers  or  Players 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT: 

PIANO. — Repertoire,  Technique,  Sight  Reading,  Accompanying. 
THEORY. — Piano  Harmony,  Part  Writing,  Analysis,  Form. 
AESTHETICS. — History  of  Music,  Interpretation. 
PEDAGOGY. — Pyschology,  and  Physiology  as  pertaining  to  Piano 
Teaching,  Method  and  Teaching  under  experienced  supervision. 


APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  DAILY,  STEINERT  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


One  Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 


Em 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  24 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Glinka 

. 

Overture  to  "Russian  and  Ludmilla" 

Glazounov 

. 

Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 

I. 
II. 

Allegro  moderate 
Mesto. 

III. 
IV. 

Allegro. 

Finale:  Moderate 

Vivaldi 

• 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
in  A  minor 

a; 
b. 
c. 

Allegro. 

Largo. 

Presto. 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  2 

SOLOIST 

PAUL  KOGHANSKI 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB  announce 
A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 

Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the   Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 

The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 
urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 

probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 
LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston     Telephone  Beach  6964 

AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
36  Weybosset  Street 


THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 

Funchal 

Madeira 

Tangier 

Morocco 

Gibralta 
Granada 

Spain 

Algiers 

Algeria 

Monte  Carlo 
Nice 

■  Riviera 

Pisa            Rome 

Naples       Venice 
Leghorn 

•Italy 

Civita     Vecchia 

Ragusa 
Cattaro 

■  Jugo-Slavia 

Athens 

Greece 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

^Turkey 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Syria 

Jerusalem 
Bethlehem 

\  Palestine 

Haifa     Jaffa 

Port  Said 

Cairo 
Alexandria 

■  Egypt 

Naples 

Pompeii 
Genoa 

f Italy 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

C  France 

(for  Paris) 

Southampton 
(for  London) 

[  England 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive 

itinerary  ever  ofie 

ed  by  any  cruise 

to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 

winter  or  in  summer). 

THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY 
54  Exchange  Street 


26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


Overture  to  "Russlan  and  Lioudmilla" 

Michael  Ivanovich  Glinka 

(Born  at  Novospasskoi  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  Russia,  on  June  2,    1803; 
died  at  Berlin,  on  February  15,  1857) 

Glinka's  second  opera,  "Russian  and  Lioudmilla,"  in  five  acts,  was 
suggested  to  him  by  Prince  Chakkovsky,  who  thought  Poushkin's 
fairy  tale  in  verse  suitable  for  operatic  purposes.  (The  poem  was  pub- 
lished in  1817.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Russian  folk  tradition.) 
Poushkin  consented  and  undertook  to  make  necessary  alterations. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1837.  K.  Bakhtourin  then  made  a  scenario, 
which  was  remodeled  by  Glinka,  but  the  libretto  was  also  tinkered  by 
the  Russian  dramatist  Nestor  Koukolnik,  Michael  Guedeonov,,  Captain 
Chirkov  and  N.  Markowich.  The  first  performance  was  at  Leningrad 
on  November  27  (o.s.),  1842.  The  work  failed.  The  Imperial  family 
left  before  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain;  there  were  hisses  on  the  stage  and  in 
the  orchestra.  The  second  performance  was  also  a  failure;  but  at  the 
third,  the  woman  that  took  the  part  of  the  heroine — Glinka  thought 
from  the  first  she  would  be  incompetent — was  replaced  by  Mme. 
Petrof,  and  the  opera  ran  for  thirty-two  nights  that  season  and  for 
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twenty  the  next.  There  was  no  revival  until  1859.  When  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Leningrad  in  1892,  there  had  been 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  performances  in  that  city. 

The  story — a  story  of  the  days  of  pagan  Russia — tells  of  Lioudmilla, 
the  daughter  of  King  Svietozar,  of  Kiev.  There  were  three  suitors — 
the  knights  errant,  Russian  and  Farlaf  and  the  young  Tartar  prince, 
Ratmir.  The  girl  loved  Russian,  but  the  magician,  Chernomor,  carried 
her  away.  The  father  dispatched  the  three  knights  to  rescue  her,  and 
promised  Lioudmilla's  hand  to  the  one  who  succeeded  in  bringing  her 
home.  Russian  took  counsel  with  the  wizard,  Finn.  The  latter  gave 
him  a  magic  sword,  with  which  to  accomplish  the  rescue.  The  knight 
saved  Lioudmilla,  but  on  the  homeward  journey  they  were  intercepted 
by  Farlaf,  who  cast  both  into  a  magic  slumber,  carried  the  maiden 
back  to  her  father's  house  and  demanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  Russian 
awoke  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  King  Svietozar  in  time  to  denounce 
the  treachery.  The  opera  ends  with  the  marriage  of  Russian  and 
Lioudmilla. 

The  overture  was  edited  and  dedicated  to  H.  Berlioz  by  the  com- 
poser's sister,  L.  Schestakov. 

The  thematic  material  is 'taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  finale  of 


TI 


ANNE  GILBRETH  CROSS 

DIRECTOR 


Cabot  St.,  corner  of  Meeting 

TELEPHONE    ANGELL    1193 
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Pianos  of  Character 

— at  The  She  par  d  Stores 

The  well  known  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos  and  other  really  fine  in- 
struments for  which  we  are  exclusive  Providence  representatives 


$1150 


TWO  superb  models  of  grand  pianos  that  possess  the  outstanding 
musical  value  that  is  conclusive  in  all  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos. 
You  cannot  mistake  the  delicacy  of  their  tone,  the  unusually  high 
standard  of  quality  reflected  in  every  detail,  resulting  from  the 
musical  genius  of  three  generations  of  the  Miller  Family. 

The  Lyric  Grand  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  Baby 
Grand  measures  only  4  feet  10  inches  in  length.  Either  one  is  a 
piano  that  you  will  treasure  as  a  life-long  possession.  We  cordially 
invite  you  to  see  and  hear  these  beautiful  instruments. 

Also—  The  A  UTOPIA  NO,  KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos,  the  BR  AM  BACH Baby  Grands  and  MERRILL  Virtuolo 

Convenient  Payments 

Your  Old  Piano  Taken  as  Part  Payment 

Catalog  Gladly  Mailed  To  You  On  Request 


the  opera;  but  one  theme  is  part  of  an  air  sung  by  Russian  in  the  second 
act.  A  whole-tone  descending  scale  employed  in  the  coda  is  used 
throughout  the  opera,  typical  of  Chernomor's  plots.  The  chief  theme, 
Presto,  D  major,  2-2,  after  some  introductory  measures,  is  given  //  to 
the  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme,  F  major,  is  for  violas  and  violon- 
cellos, accompanied  by  the  other  strings.  Theodore  Thomas  brought 
out  the  overture  in  New  York  at  a  Central  Park  Garden  concert 
on  July  10,  1873. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  on  March  3,  1894. 


Symphony  No.  8,  E-flat  majok,  Op.  83 

Alexander  Constantinovitsch  Glazounov 

(Born  at  Leningrad  on  August  10,  1865;  now  living  there) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Leningrad  in  1906.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1907. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modeste  Altschuler  conductor,  on 
November  14,  1907.  The  programme  also  included  "Russian  Folk 
Songs,"  orchestrated  by  Liadov;  an  orchestral  transcription  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "The  Hero  Gate  of  Kiev"  (from  "Pictures  in  an  Exhibition"); 
Glazounov's  "Volga  Bargeman's  Song,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Dubi- 
nushka."     Mme.  Laya  Luboshez  played  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  alto  flute-  (one  flute  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets  (one  interchangeable  with  alto  trumpet), 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 


Meeting  the  World  with  Poise 


IT  IS  poise,  after  all,  that  enables  you  to 
meet  successfully  and  charmingly  all 
the  many  and  varied  experiences  that  come 
to  a  woman  of  the  world.  And  poise 
comes  largely  with  confidence  in  the  "right- 
ness"  of  your  clothes.  Our  Apparel  and 
Accessories  have  the  beauty  and  style  cor- 
rectness that  meets  the  approval  of  the 
most  critical  gathering. 


THE  NEW  THINGS  FIRST:  THE  BEST,  ALWAYS" 


Gladdina's 
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I.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  After  two  measures,  bas- 
soons and  horns  give  out  the  chief  theme.  The  pace  quickens  and 
trombones  have  this  motive.  After  the  opening  measure  is  worked 
over,  the  second  theme  appears,  given  to  the  oboe.  A  section  of  this 
second  theme  allotted  to  the  flute  is  considerably  employed  later.  The 
first  section  of  the  chief  theme  returns  (brass  and  violoncellos).  In 
the  working-out  or  free  fantasia  section,  the  chief  theme  is  first  con- 
sidered; then  a  development  of  the  second  (G  string  of  the  first  violins). 
The  key  changes  and  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  fugal  style.  When 
the  recapitulation  begins,  the  chief  theme  is  in  augmentation  for  the 
brass.  The  second  motive  now  has  a  counter-theme  derived  from  the 
chief  one.  The  second  section  of  the  second  theme  is  developed.  At 
last  the  chief  theme  is  treated.     There  is  a  tranquil  ending. 

II.  Mesto,  E-flat  minor,  3-2.  The  most  important  theme  is  foretold 
in  the  opening  (strings).     The  flute  has  the  second  theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4.  In  the  fifth  measure,  the  violas  announce 
the  chief  motive,  given  later  to  first  violins,  still  later  to  wood-wind 
instruments.  After  development,  violins  followed  by  flutes  give  out 
a  second  theme.     There  is  a  section  piu  tranquillo. 

IV.  Finale.  Moderato  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  These  are 
introductory  measures.  The  main  movement  is  an  Allegro  moderato, 
beginning  with  the  chief  theme  in  the  lower  strings,  horns,  and  bassoons. 
The  second  theme  is  for  clarinet.  After  development,  there  is  a  great 
climax,  after  which  there  is  recapitulation.  The  coda,  Moderato 
maestoso,  3-4,  is  founded  on  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale. 


Concerto  for  Violin,  A  minor Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  at  Venice  about  1680;  died  there  in  1743) 

The  version  used  at  this  concert  is  the  one  made  by  the  violinist 
Tivadar  Nachez. 

Vivaldi,  violinist  and  composer,  was  the  son  of  Giambattista  Vivaldi, 
violinist  of  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Venice.  It  is  supposed  that  Antonio 
first  sought  his  fortune  in  Germany,  and  as  he  bore  the  title 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Duke  Philip  of  Hesse,  it  is  thought  that  he  filled 
this  position  from  1707  to  1713,  at  Mantua,  where  this  duke  resided. 
Reginald  Lane  Poole,  however,  says  that  as  this  Philip  was  of  Hesse- 
Philippsthal,  the  duke  was  presumably  Ernst  Ludwig.  The  story  that 
Vivaldi  lived  at  Darmstadt  has  been  disproved.  In  1714,  he  was 
appointed  violinist  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  also  director  of  the 
Conservatory  for  girls,  Ospedale  della  Pieta,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  priest.  As  his  hair  was  red,  he  was  known 
as  "il  prete' rosso." 

He  published  36  concertos  for  solo  violin,  18  violin  sonatas,  and 
much  chamber  music.  Many  of  his  compositions  are  in  manuscript. 
There  are  80  concertos  in  Dresden  alone.  From  1713  to  1739,  he  wrote 
38  operas,  22  of  them  for  Venice. 

He  was  a  virtuoso,  and  as  a  composer  he  has  been  accused  of  writing 
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-         Boston 
dymphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 
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for  mere  display,  of  inventing  novel  effects  to  win  applause;  but  Bach 
thought  highly  of  him.  He  developed  the  concerto  form  invented  by 
Giuseppe  Torelli. 

Sam  Franko  arranged  a  version  of  the  Concerto  in  A  minor  for 
groups  of  solo  and  of  tutti  instruments. 

I.     Allegro  moderato,  A  minor,  2-4. 
II.     Largo,  D  minor,  2-4. 
III.     Allegro,  A  minor,  4-4. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Tasso  :  Lament  and  Triumph" 

*      Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  1811;  died  at  Bay- 

reuth,  July  31,  1886) 

This  symphonic  poem  is  a  revision  of  a  "symphonic  prelude"  to 
Goethe's  "Tasso."  The  prelude  was  written  to  celebrate  in  Weimar 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth,  and  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre,  Weimar,  on  August  28,  1849. 
Liszt  conducted  the  work  from  manuscript.  He  also  composed  for 
the  anniversary  the  Goethe  Festival  March,  which  was  rewritten 


HIS  BLIVEMCHARBQ! 

PIANIST 

123  BENEVOLENT  STREET        .-.         PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Management  ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE.  87  Pinckney  Street.  Bnston  Masi. 
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Sole  agents  for 


"Piano 


made  by  musicians,  tested  by  musicians 
endorsed  by  musicians 

Also  agents  for  the  World's  Best  Phonograph 

THE     BRUNSWICK 

and  Brunswick  Radiola 


559   WESTMINSTER  STREET 

19    years    in    the   Music   Business    in    Providence 
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Not  by  merely  buying  a  piano,  but  by  buying  a  piano  and  the 
artists  to  play  it  for  you. 

THE  JMPICO 

accomplishes  this  amazing  feat.  It  actually  provides  a  piano 
and  the  pianists  to  play  it,  filling  your  home  with  delicious 
music  of  all  kinds — to  be.  heard  whenever  you  desire. 

No,  It   Is  Not  A  Player-Piano 

It  is  a  marvelous  new  invention  which  re-enacts  the  playing  of 
these  pianists  without  effort,  indeed  without  the  single  touch  of 
human  hand.  Obtainable  in  the  CHICKERING  (America's 
best  pianoforte),  J.  &  C.  FISCHER,  HAINES  BROS,  and  MAR- 
SHALL &  WENDELL  pianos.  All  types  of  Player-Pianos  and 
Pianos  taken  in  exchange  for  the  AMPIGO.  Gradual  payment 
terms  to  suit  your  convenience. 


PIANO  SALON  — FOURTH  FLOOR 
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in  1859,  and  a  Goethe  Festival  Album,  in  which  he  included  an 
arrangement  for  pianoforte  of  the  Goethe  March,  a  male  chorus,  a 
solo  for  baritone  singer,  and  two  or  three  earlier  compositions. 
For  this  symphonic  poem  Liszt  wrote  a  preface : — 
"In  1849  all  Germany  celebrated  brilliantly  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Goethe's  birth.  At  Weimar,  where  we  then  happened 
to  dwell,  the  programme  of  the  festival  included  a  performance  of 
his  drama  'Tasso,'  appointed  for  the  evening  of  August  28.  The  sad 
fate  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  poets  had  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  mightiest  poetic  geniuses  of  our  time, — Goethe  and  Byron: 
Goethe,  whose  career  was  one  of  brilliant  prosperity;  Byron  whose 
keen  sufferings  counterbalanced  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and 
fortune.  We  shall  not  conceal  the  fact  that,  when  in  1849  we 
were  commissioned  to  write  an  overture  for  Goethe's  drama,  we 
were  inspired  more  directly  by  the  respectful  compassion  of  Byron 
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Soloists   and   Ensemble   Artists.      Programmes   of   Chamber  Music 

Club  Entertainments  and  Receptions 

For  Terms  or  Appointments 

Address   MISS    HELEN    WHEELWRIGHT,   Manager 

300-301  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 
Office  Hours  10-1  Telephone  Gaspee  2877 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
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for  the  manes  of  the  great  man  whom  he  invoked  than  by  the  work 
of  the  German  poet.  At  the  same  time,  although  Byron  gave  us 
the  groans  of  Tasso  in  his  prison,  he  did  not  join  to  the  recollection 
of  the  keen  sorrows  so  nobly  and  eloquently  expressed  in  his  'Lamen- 
tation' the  thought  of  the  triumph  that  awaited,  by  an  act  of  tardy 
yet  striking  justice,  the  chivalric  author  of  'Jerusalem  Delivered.' 

"We  have  wished  to  indicate  this  contrast  even  in  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  we  have  endeavored  to  succeed  in  formulating  this 
grand  antithesis  of  genius,  ill-treated  during  life,  but  after  death 
resplendent  with  a  light  that  dazzled  his  persecutors.  Tasso  loved 
and  suffered  at  Ferrara;  he  was  avenged  at  Rome;  his  glory  still 
lives  in  the  people's  songs  of  Venice.  These  three  points  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  his  undying  memory.  To  express  them  in 
music,  we  first  invoked  the  mighty  shadow  of  the  hero,  as  it  now 
appears,  haunting  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  we  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  proud,  sad  face  at  the  feasts  in  Ferrara,  where  he  produced 
his  masterpieces;  and  we  have  followed  him  to  Rome,  the  eternal 
city,  which  crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  glory,  and  glorified  in 
him  the  martyr  and  the  poet. 

"  'Lamento  e  Trionfo,' — these  are  the  two  great  contrasts  in  the 
fate  of  poets,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that,  while  curses  may 
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weigh  heavily  on  their  life,  blessings  are  always  on  their  tomb.  In 
order  to  give  this  idea  not  only  the  authority  but  the  brilliance  of 
fact,  we  have  borrowed  even  the  form  from  fact,  and  to  that  end 
chosen  as  the  theme  of  our  musical  poem  the  melody  to  which  we 
have  heard  the  Venetian  gondoliers  sing  on  the  lagoons  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death  the  first  strophes  of  Tasso's  'Jerusalem' : 

"Canto  1'  armi  pietose  e  1  Capitano, 
Che  '1  gran  Sepolcro  liberd  di  Cristo! 

"The  motive  is  in  itself  plaintive,  of  a  groaning  slowness,  monot- 
onous in  mourning;  but  the  gondoliers  give  it  a  peculiar  coloring 
by  drawling  certain  notes,  by  prolonging  tones,  which,  heard  from 
afar,  produce  an  effect  not  unlike  the  reflection  of  long  stripes  of 
fading  light  upon  a  looking-glass  of  water.  This  song  once  made  a 
deep  impression  on  us,  and  when  we  attempted  to  speak  of  Tasso 
our  emotion  could  not  refrain  from  taking  as  the  text  of  our  thoughts 
this  persistent  homage  paid  by  his  country  to  the  genius  of  whose 
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devotion  and  fidelity  the  court  of  Ferrara  was  not  worthy.  The 
Venetian  melody  is  so  charged  with  inconsolable  mourning,  with 
such  hopeless  sorrow,  that  it  suffices  to  portray  Tasso's  soul;  and 
again  it  lends  itself  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet  to  the  picturing 
of  the  brilliant  illusions  of  the  world,  to  the  deceitful,  fallacious 
coquetry  of  those  smiles  whose  treacherous  poison  brought  on  the 
horrible  catastrophe  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  earthly 
recompense,  but  which  was  clothed  eventually  at  the  capital  with 
a  purer  purple  than  that  of  Alphonse." 

This  overture,  carefully  revised  by  Liszt  in  1854,  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Weimar  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace, 
at  a  court  concert,  April  19,1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manuscript. 
The  score  was  published  in  April,  1856,  and  the  orchestral  parts 
in  March,  1865.  In  the  Correspondence  of  Liszt  and  Biilow,  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1898,  there  are  interesting  pages  concerning 
proposed  alterations  and  excisions  for  performances  under  Biilow, 
who  suggested  the  changes.  The  reasonableness  and  the  shrewdness' 
of  the  proposer  and  the  amiability  of  Liszt  are  exposed  in  clearest 
light  (see  pp.  350,  351,  382-384). 


The  poem  is  based  on  two  themes.  The  first  of  these  is  given  out 
fortissimo  by  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  octaves  at  the  very 
beginning,  Lento,  C  minor,  4-4.  The  commentators  find  the  situa- 
tion and  mood  of  the  poet  thus  strongly  characterized.  Yet  this 
theme  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  announced 
later.  A  wailing  descending  chromatic  passage;  the  lamentation 
swells  to  wild  expressions  of  woe  and  rage,  Allegro  strepitoso,  4-4. 
The  thematic  material  in  this  second  section  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
first.  The  section  opens  with  the  triplet  figure  of  the  first  theme, 
but  the  figure  is  detached  from  its  connection.    There  is  a  prolonged 
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dominant  pedal,  on  which  a  theme  for  strings  rises  through  two 
octaves.  The  wailing  chromatic  returns;  the  lento  recurs  for  a 
few  measures ;  there  is  a  long  pause. 

Adagio  mesto,  C  minor,  4-4.  Now  enters  the  chief  theme  of  the 
poem,  the  Tasso  theme,  in  minor,  sung  by  the  bass  clarinet,  ac- 
companied by  strings,  horns,  and  harp.  This  is  the  song  of  the 
gondoliers  to  which  Liszt  refers  in  the  preface,  the  old  and  mourn- 
ful melody  he  had  heard  in  Venice  when  he  visited  that  city  in  the 
late  thirties."  It  pictures  here  the  melancholy,  hopeless  Tasso. 
The  violins  in  octaves  repeat  the  first  part  of  this  theme  over  a 
more  fully  scored  accompaniment  before  the  second  part  of  the 
melody  appears.  The  second  part,  in  A-flat  major,  is  given  first  to 
violoncellos  and  horn,  then  to  the  violins  in  octaves.  There  is  an 
extended  development.  The  wailing  descending  chromatic  figure 
appears  amid  tremolos  in  the  strings.  There  is  now  a  change  in 
the  breast  of  the  hero :  he  realizes  his  worth  and  genius.  The  pace 
is  quickened.  The  Tasso  motive,  Meno  adagio,  E  major,  4-4,  is 
proclaimed  by  trumpets  and  accompanied  by  energetic  diatonic  and 

*Yet  Byron  wrote  in  1817  : — 

"In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 

And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier." 

See  the  long  note  to  this  couplet  in  Murray's  larger  editions  of  Byron's  poems. 
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chromatic  scale  passages  in  the  strings, — "the  veritable  portrait  in 
music  of  the  knightly  singer."  This  proud  and  defiant  passage  is 
followed  by  recitative-like  passage  work  on  the  first  and  tragic 
motive  in  wind  instruments  against  violin  tremolos. 

This  is  a  new  picture, — Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara:*  Allegro 
mosso  con  grazia  (quasi  menuetto),  F-sharp  major,  3-4.  This 
section  is  said  to  portray  a  fete  at  the  court.  The  first  theme,  grace- 
ful, elegant,  is  given  to  two  violoncellos,  accompanied  by  the  other 
strings ;  the  theme  is  developed  at  great  length  and  clad  in  various 
orchestral  robes.    Tasso  enters.f    His  theme  is  given  to  strings,  while 

*At  a  concert  given  in  January,  1856,  in  the  White  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Berlin, — 
the  hall  was  lighted  with  over  two  thousand  candles,  and  there  were  from  twelve 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  invited  guests, — the  King  of  Prussia  spoke  affably  to  Liszt 
concerning  his  "Tasso,"  and  said  he  was  especially  struck  by  the  "Court  scene,"  to 
which  Liszt  might  well  have  answered,  "Voua  €ves  orfevre,  monsieur  Josse." 

f  "And  Tasso  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
Hark  to  his  strain  !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
And  see  how  dearly  earn'd  Torquato's  fame, 
And  where  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
The  miserable  despot   could  not  quell 
The  insulted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and  blend 
With  the  surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
Where  he  had  plunged  it.     Glory  without  end 
Scatter'd  the  clouds  away — and  on  that  name  attend 
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the  mexmet  is  continued  by  the  wood-wind.  Liszt  here  suggests 
that  "the  poet  and  his  surroundings  are  distinct,"  and  states  in  a 
footnote  that  "the  expression  of  the  orchestra  must  have  a  double 
character:  the  wind  must  be  light  and  careless,  while  the  strings 
must  be  sentimental  and  tender."  These  two  themes  are. worked 
up  together  at  length,  until  there  is  an  ever-quickening  crescendo; 
it  brings  a  return  of  the  allegro  strepitoso  that  followed  the  lento 
at  the  beginning ;  and,  as  before,  there  are  eight  measures  of  the 
lento  itself. 

And  now  the  "Triumph" :  Allegro  con  molto  brio,  C  major,  2-2. 
There  are  trumpet  calls,  there  are  scale  passages  for  strings.  The 
first  theme  appears,  and  is  developed  elaborately, — at  first  piano, 
in  the  strings,  then  in  flutes  and  oboes,  B-flat  major,  then  fortissimo 
in  C  major,  and  for  full  orchestra.  The  second  theme  is  proclaimed; 
the  pace  grows  faster  and  faster  until  it  is  quasi  presto;  the  blare 
of  trumpets  leads  to  moderato  pomposo,  the  apotheosis  of  the  gon- 
doliers' song  as  typical  of  Tasso  crowned  and  exalted.  Pages  of 
pomp  and  jubilation,  and  a  stretto,  molto  animato,  in  which  festival 
tumult  is  at  its  height. 

To  this  poem  Liszt  wrote  an  epilogue,  "Le  Triomphe  funebre  du 
Tasse."  This  composition  was  suggested  by  a  sunset  during  a  walk 
to  St.  Onofrio.  It  was  written  probably  in  1868.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  March 
24,  1877  (from  MS.),  Leopold  Damrosch  conductor.  The  symphonic 
poem  was  played  before  it.    The  first  performance  of  this  epilogue 

"The  tears  and  praises  of  all  time  ;  while  thine 
Would  rot  in  its  oblivion — in  the  sink 
Of  worthless  dust,  which  from  thy  boasted  line 
Is  shaken  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 
Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with   scorn — 
Alfonso  !     How  thy  ducal  pageants  shrink 
From  thee  !  if  another  station  born, 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to  mourn." 

"Childe  Harold." 
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in  Germany  was  at  Weimar,  October  22,  1886,  in  the  Ducal  Court 
Theatre,  Eduard  Lassen  conductor.  The  concert  was  in  memory 
of  Liszt. 

"Tasso"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Theodore  Thomas's  Or- 
chestra, April  5,  1870.  (The  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  was  March  24,  1860,  Carl  Bergmann  conduc- 
tor.) 

The  symphonic  poem  has  been  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1883,  1887,  1888,  1891, 
1892,  1896,  1902,  1905,  1911,  1917,  1920,  1923. 
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201  Clarendon  Street 

BOSTON 

41  Conrad  Building     -      -      Providence,  R.I. 


VIOLIN 

Studios 
41  Conrad  Building 

Telephone.  Broad  5900-R 


61  Ontario  Street 


VOICE 
PAWTUCKET  STUDIO 
18  BROOK  STREET 


IAEEL 

SOPRANO 


SET 

PIANO 
PROVIDENCE  STUDIO 
With  MRS.  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON 
612  ANGELL  STREET 


TENOR  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
Assistant  to  Arthur  J.  Hubbard  of  Boston 
Studio:  48  SNOW  STREET 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  1 1  7 
Phone  Union  6547-M 


Residence  Phone 
West  71-R 


TERMAN-BELL-KEENAN  TRIO 

HELEN  KEENAN,  Violinist  LOUISE  WATERMAN,  Violoncellist 

LYDIA  BELL,  Pianist 

205  ELMGROVE  AVENUE  Telephone,  Angell  1200 


STUDIO 

212  Lauderdale  Bldg. 

Tuesdays 


JTIANA  CAYA 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 


RESIDENCE 

179  Prospect  Street 

Woonsocket 

Phone,  378-R 


STUDIO 
28  Conrad  Bldg. 


iachton 

HARPIST 


RES.  STUDIO 

993  Maryland  Ave. 

Tel.  Broad  4749 


AM    PECKHAM E 

PIANO 
615    JACKSON    BUILDING 

Telephone 


YL 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIG     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


VOICE  -  PIANO 

417  Lauderdale  Building 
Most  magnetic  artists  before  the  public  to-day. — N.  Y.  Times. 

ROSE  AND  CHARLOTTE 


CONCERT  PIANISTS 
SOLO  and  ENSEMBLE 


Studio 
167  PROSPECT  STREET 


Management 
Presselle  Sisters,  167  Prospect  St.,  Providence,  R.I. 


Soprano  Soloist  Teacher  of  Singing 

STUDIO,  301  LAUDERDALE  BLDG.,  TUESDAYS 

TELEPHONE  GASPEE  2877 


VIOLIN  -  'CELLO  -  PIANO 
136  Wheeler  Avenue  Telephone  Broad  4058 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

JOHN  r.  MULJLfcN  48  SNOw  street 

TELEPHONE 


VOICE  and  PIANO 


18  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence  telephone.  Broad  1876-R 
Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  5176 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children's  classes  in  Theory  415  Jackson  Building 

Ear-training  and  Rhythmic  work  Tel.  Gaspee  3419 


TELEPHONE 
ANGELL  4682 


STUDIO 

270  MORRIS  AVENUE 

PROVIDENCE 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Studio 

51 1  Jackson  Bldg. 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 


DERICK  VERY 

PIANOFORTE 


198  Sargeant  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


PIANO 

Room  15 

Conrad  Building 

Telephone 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
110-11-12  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone,  Caspee  9170 


LUTH  A.  WHIPPLE 

PIANOFORTE 


Providence  Studio 
199  BENEFIT  STREET 


Attleboro  Studio 
8  PROSPECT  STREET 


HARP  — PIANO 


Studio:  1 1  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Telephone  Union  743 1-W 

Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW.  R.I. 

Telephone  Warwick  Neck  31 -J 


PIANIST 

121  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


VIOLIN 
17  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  0820  Residence  telephone,  Angell  085 1-W 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
STUDIO,  Room  415  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Pupil  of  Madame  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 
63  BEACON  AVENUE  Telephone,  Gaspee  0381 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


ALICE  WARD-HORTON 

Contralto  Teacher   of   Singing 

STUDIO,  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  TELEPHONE 

In  Boston  on  Tuesdays.    Harrison  Bldg., 
Trinity  Court.    Telephone 


PIANIST  and  ORGANIST 
Concert,    Recital    and   Church  Accompanying 

395  Wellington  Avenue,  Auburn,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE.  BROAD  3833-R 
Saturdays,  14  Conrad  Building     Union  743 1  -M 


RHEA  D.  FORTIN 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

6  Webster  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE  PAWTUCKET  681-J 
Studio,  Room  306,  Strand  Building,  Providence,  R.I. 


Rachael  Aylsworth  -Thayer 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

1 19  Eleventh  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone  Angell  2559-W 


RUTH  -S.  MOULTOM 

VIOLIN 

SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  Jastram  Street  Union  2452-W 

JOSLIN-MOULTON-SMITH  TRIO 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


LA  FORGE-BERUMEN 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals— ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A. 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 
for  advanced  singers  - 
Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Hay  market 


J 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Harris  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SK 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


Mason  Sdjaml  in 


Pianoforte  with 


The  Ultimate 
in  Reproducing  Pianos 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  Ampico  repro- 
duces artistic  performance  has  caused  those 
who  value  supreme  quality  of  tone  to  say : 

"If  the  Ampico  could  be  combined  with  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano,  the  result  would  be 
the  ultimate  in  reproducing  instruments." 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  is  now 
obtainable  with  the  Ampico, affording  the  lover 
of  music  the  world's  most  beautiful  piano  and 
also  the  interpretations  of  the  great  pianists 
of  the  day  on  their  most  perfect  medium  of 
expression. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  pianoforte  has  long 
been  recognized  as  musically  and  tonally  the 
most  beautiful  piano  yet  produced. 

Philip  Hale,  the  eminent  music  critic,  writes 
of  the  Ampico  in  describing  an  Ampico  concert: 
"The  playing  was  as  free,  elastic,  and  sponta- 
neous as  though  a  gifted  mortal  were  the 
performer." 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


INFANTRY  HALL  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  April  21,  at  8.15 

/ 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  iu  oo  d  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 


\T7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

A.  M.  Hume  Music  C 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON.  1924-1925 


INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  21,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,  1925,    BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN.  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%UZMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Boston  S 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                    Hoffmann,  J. 
Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 
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Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynberger 

Grover,  H. 
,  C.     Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Deane,  C. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.             Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.             Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C.            Zahn,  F. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Rogers,  L.  J. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANOS 


.periatih 


USED  IN  NEARLY 

600    Educational 
Institutions 

AND 

70,000  Homes 

SOLD  BY 


ARDINER  PIANO  CO, 

472  WESTMINSTER  STREET 

PROVIDENCE 


A  high-grade  institution  for  the  pursuit  of  musical  education 
by  means  of  the  piano  under  the  direction  of 

HAMS    SCHNEIDER 

Teacher,   Writer,   Lecturer  and  Music  Pedagogue  of 

National  R  eputation. 

Instruction  for  Beginners  as  well  as  for  advanced  aspirants  of 
professional  honors  as  Teachers  or  Players 


SUBJECTS  TAUGHT: 
PIANO. — Repertoire,  Technique,  Sight  Reading,  Accompanying. 
THEORY. — Piano  Harmony,  Part  Writing,  Analysis,  Form. 
AESTHETICS. — History  of  Music,  Interpretation. 
PEDAGOGY. — Pyschology,  and  Physiology  as  pertaining  to  Piano 
Teaching,  Method  and  Teaching  under  experienced  supervision. 


APPLICATIONS  RECEIVED  DAILY,  STEINERT  BUILDING 


INFANTRY  HALL         ....         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


B®§fc 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  21 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  "Lohengrin" 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  "The  Master  singers 
of  Nuremberg" 

WAGNER    (     The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "The  Valkyrie" 


"Waldweben"  from  "Siegfried"  (Act  II) 
"Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal"  (Act  III) 
Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries" 


For  the  music  on  these  programmes,  visit  the  Music  Department  at  the  Providence 

Public  Library 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

nTHE  Route  which  has  been  devised  is  more  fully  rounded — 
■*■  more  complete  than  was  ever  before  planned  for  a  cruise 
in  the  brilliant  Mediterranean  field.  Included  in  the  course, 
which  visits  30  cities  in  13  countries,  are  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Granada,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Naples,  the  Riviera,  Ragusa,  Cat- 

taro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  others. 
The  Summer  is  usually  the  most  auspicious  time  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  countries — the  days  are  long,  the  weather 
seasonable,  and  many  of  the  countries  really  at  their  best. 
The  Cruise  Ship  is  the  S.S.  "Oronsay" — a  brand  new,  20,000- 
ton  liner.  657  feet  long — the  largest  ship  ever  to  make  a  sum- 
mer Mediterranean  voyage.  Only  outside  rooms  will  be  sold 
on  this  splendidly  modern  cruiser.  The  Cruise  sails  from 
New  York  June  27,  1925.     53  days.     Rates  $675  &  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  the  Cruise  sailing  on  October  10,  Raymond-Whitcomb 
*■  have  planned  a  course  which  is  really  "Round  the  World". 
Touching  every  continent — visiting  for  the  first  time  in  cruise 
history  the  remote  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Guinea — and  of  course,  calling  at  ports  and 
cities  in  Java,  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc. — cruising  for 
143 days  on  a  course  of  37,000  miles — this  comprehensive  1925 
Round  the  World  Cruise  is  a  cruise  on  which  all  others  may 
well  be  modelled.  The  Ship  is  the  luxurious,  new,  20,000-ton 
Cunarder  "Carinthia",  with  over  100  single  rooms,  some  80 
rooms  connected  with  private  bath — a  swimming  pool,  squash 
court,  gymnasium.    Rates  $2,000  &  up. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN"  CRUISE 

HpHE  fifth  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
A  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30.  In  31  days  the  20,000- 
ton  Cunarder  "Franconia" — one  of  the  best  known  cruise  ships 
— will  visit  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  cruise 
is  always  popular  with  business  men  and  young  folks. 
Rates  $725  &  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer.    And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service"  smooths 
the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  6964 

Boston 


THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY 
54  Exchange  Street 


AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
36  Weybosset  Street 


Overture   to   "The   Flying   Dutchman"    ("Der  fliegende  Hol- 
laender") .  Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  was  sketched  at  Meudon  near  Paris  in  September,  1841,  and 
completed  and  scored  at  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1852 
Wagner  changed  the  ending.  In  1860  he  wrote  another  ending  for 
the  Paris  concerts. 

It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from 
the  accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first 
air  in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in 
F  major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's 
ballad  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  iii.).     The  episode  leads  directly 
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to  the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4, 
which  begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great 
length  with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  ballad.  The  Flying 
Dutchman  theme  comes  in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time. 
The  subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus, 
"Steuermann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  hi.).  The  second  theme,  the 
phrase  from  Senta's  ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode, 
enters  ff  in  the  full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly 
with  fragments  of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive 
reappears  ff  in  the  trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A 
few  rising  arpeggio  measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme, 
proclaimed  with  the  full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in 
the  shape  found  in  the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  ballad,  and  is 
worked  up  with  great  energy. 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely  super- 
fluous have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given  a  some- 
what more  human  tone,  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the  coda 
of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which  always 
annoyed  me  at  the  performances;  now  I  think  it  will  answer  to  my 
original  intention."  In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "considerably 
remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 
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TWO  superb  models  of  grand  pianos  that  possess  the  outstanding 
musical  value  that  is  conclusive  in  all  Henry  F.  Miller  Pianos. 
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invite  you  to  see  and  hear  these  beautiful  instruments. 

Also— The  AUTOPIANO,  KOHLER  &  CAMPBELL  Pianos  and 
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Peelude  and  Introduction  to  Act  III,  "Lohengrin" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

Wagner's  own  explanation  of  the  prelude  has  been  translated  into 
English  as  follows: — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human  heart's 
unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease  a  want, 
which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt  under  the 
pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  account  of  this  very 
reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual  world  that  man's 
ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as  well  as  the  outflow  of 
this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and  from  the  desire  of  a  com- 
forting sensuous  conception  of  this  supersensuous  idea  invested  it  with 
a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though 
conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet  unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed 
in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel 
out  of  which,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples, 
and  in  which  His  blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren 
He  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved 
with  lively  zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this 
cup  of  salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at 
length  was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band 
of  angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  it's  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of  eternal 
love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
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men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically  por- 
trayed; just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power  of  his 
hearers. 

"Now  throbs  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  ecstasy,  now  with  the  heavenly 
joy  which  agitates  the  breast  of  the  beholder;  with  irresistible  might 
all  the  repressed  germs  of  love  rise  up  in  it,  stimulated  to  a  wondrous 
growth  by  the  vivifying  magic  of  the  vision;  however  much  it  can 
expand,  it  will  break  at  last  with  vehement  longing,  impelled  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  toward  an  ultimate  dissolving  revels  again  in  the  suprem- 
est  bliss  as,  imparting  comfort  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  divine 
vision  reveals  itself  to  our  entranced  senses,  and  when  at  last  the  holy 
vessel  shows  itself  in  the  marvel  of  undraped  reality,  and  clearly  revealed 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  behold  it,  as  the  Holy  Grail,  which 
from  out  of  its  divine  contents  spreads  broadcast  the  sunbeams  of 
highest  love,  like  the  lights  of  a  heavenly  fire  that  stirs  all  hearts  with 
the  heat  of  the  flame  of  its  everlasting  glow,  the  beholder's  brain  reels- 
he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  adoring  annihilation.  Yet  upon  him  who 
is  thus  lost  in  love's  rapture  the  Grail  pours  down  its  blessing,  with 
which  it  designates  him  as  its  chosen  knight;  the  blazing  flames  sub- 
side into  an  ever-decreasing  brightness  which  now,  like  a  gasp  of  breath 
of  the  most  unspeakable  joy  and  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  adores  with  a  blessedness 
of  which  he  had  no  foreboding.  With  chaste  rejoicing,  and  smilingly 
looking  down,  the  angelic  host  mounts  again  to  heaven's  heights;  the 
source  of  love,  which  had  dried  up  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought 
by  them  to  the  world  again — the  Grail  they  have  left  in  the  custody 
of  pure-minded  men,  in  whose  hands  its  contents  overflow  as  a  source 
of  blessing,  and  the  angelic  host  vanishes  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's 
blue  sky,  as,  before,  it  thence  came  down." 


Prelude  to  Act  III  of  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  "Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  on  June  21,  1868.* 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845. 
His  first  sketch  was  made  at  Dresden  in  1845.  The  scenario  then 
sketched  differed  widely  from  the  one  adopted.  The  libretto  was 
completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  Wagner  worked  at  Biebrich  in  1862  on 
the  music.     The  score  was  finished  on  October  20,  1867. 

*The  chief  singers  at  this  first  performance  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  were  Bets, 
Hans  Sachs;  Bausewein,  Pogner;  Holzel,  Beckmesser;  Schlosser,  David;  Nachbaur,  Walther  von 
Stolzing;  Miss  Mallinger,  Eva;  Mme.  Diez,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886:  Emil  Fischer,  Sachs;  Joseph 
Staudigl,  Pogner;  Otto  Kemlitz,  Beckmesser;  Kramer,  David;  Albert  Stritt,  Walther  von  Stolzing; 
Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Anton  Seidl),  Eva;  Marianne  Brandt,  Magdalene.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  8,  1889,  with  Fischer,  Sachs;  Beck,  Pogner;  Modlinger, 
Beckmesser;  Sedlmayer,  David;  Alvary,  Walther  von  Stolzing;  Kaschoska,  Eva;  Reil,  Magdalene. 
Singers  from  the  Orpheus  Club  of  Boston  assisted  in  the  choruses  of  the  third  act.  Anton 
Seidl  conducted. 
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The  prelude  to  Act  III.  begins  with  a  slow  unison  passage  for  violon- 
cellos— a  theme  associated  with  the  character  of  Hans  Sachs.  The 
second  phrase  is  made  the  subject  of  a  quasi-fugal  exposition  in  the 
strings.  This  passage,  Etwas  gedehnt  (un  poco  largo),  G  minor,  4-4, 
is  followed  by  measures  in  G  major,  the  choral  greeting  to  Sachs, 
sung  as  the  poet  appears  as  a  judge  in  the  singing  contest  (Act  III) 
This  greeting  is  here  in  full  harmony  for  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets, 
trombones  and  bass  tuba.  The  strings  interrupt  by  playing  passages 
based  on  phrases  from  Sachs's  cobbler  song  and  the  Sachs  motive  heard 
at  the  begirihing  of  the  Prelude,  and  ends  with  some  reminiscences 
(violins)  of  Walther's  Spring  Song  in  Act  I.  The  aforesaid  wind  instru- 
ments now  give  out  the  second  half  of  the  greeting  to  Sachs.  The 
orchestra  then  developes  polyphonically  the  Sachs  motive.  There  is  a 
diminuendo  which  fades  away  in  violins,  violas  and  violoncellos,  with 
a  final  reference  to  the  cobbler's  song. 


"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

After  an  instrumental  introduction  to  Act  III  of  "The  Valkyrie," 
the  curtain  rises. 

"On  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain.     On  the  right  a  pine  wood 
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encloses  the  stage.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave;  above 
this  the  rock  rises  to  its  highest  point.  At  the  back  the  view  is 
entirely  open;  rocks  of  various  heights  form  a  parapet  to  the  preci- 
pice. Occasionally  clouds  fly  past  the  mountain  peak  as  if  driven 
by  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute,  and  Schwertleite  have 
ensconced  themselves  on  the  rocky  peak  above  the  cave;  they  are  in 
full  armour."* 

Flashes  of  lightning  break  through  the  clouds,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  Valkyrie  is  seen  on  horseback  with  a  slain  warrior  hanging  from 
the  saddle.  We  quote  John  F.  Runciman's  description  of  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  ("Richard  Wagner") : 

"The  drama  here  is  of  the  most  poignant  kind;  the  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  the  sort  Wagner  so  greatly  loved — tempest  amidst  black 
pine  woods  with  wild,  flying  clouds,  the  dying  down  of  the  storm, 
the  saffron  evening  light  melting  into  shadowy  night,  the  calm,  deep 
blue  sky  with  the  stars  peeping  out,  then  the  bright  flames  shooting 
up;  and  the  two  elements,  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial,  drew  out  of 
him  some  pages  as  splendid  as  any  even  he  ever  wrote.  The  opening, 
"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,'  is  a  piece  of  storm-music  without  a  parallel. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  Donner  with  his  hammer;  the  All-Father 
himself  is  abroad  in  wrath  and  majesty,  and  his  daughters  laugh  and 
rejoice  in  the  riot.  There  is  nothing  uncanny  in  the  music:  we  have 
that  delight  in  the  sheer  force  of  the  elements  which  we  inherit  from 
our  earliest  ancestors:  the  joy  of  nature  fiercely  at  work  which  is  echoed 
in  our  hearts  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrilling  of  the  wind,  the 
hubbub,  the  calls  of  the  Valkyries  to  one  another,  the  galloping  of  the 
horses,  form  a  picture  which  for  splendor,  wild  energy,  and  wilder 
beauty  can  never  be  matched. 

"Technically,  this  Ride  is  a  miracle  built  up  of  conventional  figura- 
tions of  the  older  music.  There  is  the  continuous  shake,  handed  on 
from  instrument  to  instrument,  the  slashing  figure  of  the  upper  strings, 

♦Wagner's  indications  for  the  stage  translated  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Schirmer's  edition 
of  "The  Valkyrie." 
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the  kind  of  basso  ostinato,  conventionally  indicating  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  the  chief  melody,  a  mere  bugle  call,  altered  by  a  change 
of  rhythm  into  a  thing  of  superb  strength.  The  only  part  of  the  music 
that  ever  so  remotely  suggests  extravagance  is  the  Valkyries'  call; 
and  it,  after  all,  is  only  a  jodel  put  to  sublime  uses.  Out  of  these  common- 
place elements,  elements  that  one  might  almost  call  prosaic,  Wagner 
wrought  his  picture  of  storm,  with  its  terror,  power,  joyous  laughter 
of  the  storm's  daughters — storm  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  first 
poets  of  our  race.  .  .  . 

"It  is  worth  looking  at  the  plan  of  this  Ride — which  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, only  the  prelude  to  the  gigantic  drama  which  is  to  follow. 
After  the  ritornello  the  main  theme  is  announced,  with  a  long  break 
between  the  first  and  second  strains;  and  again  a  break  before  it  is 
continued.  Then  it  sounds  out  in  all  its  glory,  terse,  closely  gripped 
section  to  section,  until  the  Valkyries'  call  is  heard;  purely  pictorial 
passages  follow;  the  theme  is  played  with,  even  as  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven played  with  their  themes,  and  at  the  last  the  whole  force  of  the 
orchestra  is  employed,  and  Wagner's  object  is  attained — he  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  storm  such  as  was  never  done  before,  and  he  has  done 
what  was  necessary  for  the  subsequent  drama — made  us  feel  the  tre- 
mendous might  of  the  god  of  storms." 


"Forest  Murmurs,"  from  "Siegfried,"  Act  II.,  Scene  2 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  piece  was  arranged  by  Wagner  for  concert  use  from  parts  of 
the  scene  before  Fafner's  cave  in  the  second  act  of  "Siegfried."  He 
gave  it  the  title  "Waldweben"  ("Life  and  Stir  of  the  Forest,"  or  "Forest 
Murmurs").  The  piece  is  free  in  form.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrums, 
triangle,  strings. 

Siegfried  looks  after  the  departing  Mime;  the  tree-tops  begin  to 
rustle;  and  the  "Forest  Stir"  begins,  first  in  D  minor,  then  in  B  major. 
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Siegfried  falls  a-dreaming;  he  knows  that  Mime  is  not  his  father,  and 
in  the  orchestra  the  VoLSUNG-motive  appears,  slow,  6-8,  now  in  the 
clarinets  and  now  in  the  bassoons  and  horns. 

He  dreams  of  his  mother:  the  LovE-LiFE-motive,  same  time  and 
tempo,  in  violoncellos,  violas,  and  double-basses,  then  in  all  the  strings, 
later  in  horns  and  bassoons. 

She  was  a  mortal  woman,  hence  the  FREiA-motive,  C  major,  3-4, 
solo  violin  over  arpeggios  in  muted  strings. 

The  rustling  of  the  forest  grows  stronger,  and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive 
enters,  E  major,  3-4,  9-8,  in  oboe,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  wind  instru- 
ments. 

Now  follow  in  the  music  drama  the  Fafner  scene,  and  the  scenes 
between  Alberich  and  Mime,  and  Mime  and  Siegfried,  and  the  scene 
of  Mime's  death.  There  is  no  reference  to  these  scenes  in  the  con- 
cert-piece. 

Again  the  rustling  and  again  the  bird's  song,  and  in  the  closing  Vivace 
enter  the  FiRE-motive,  the  SiEGFRiED-motive,  the  SLUMBER-motive, 
and  the  BiRD-SoNG-motive. 
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'Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1815;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Charfreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  is  at  the  end  of  Scene  I., 
Act  III.  of  the  music  drama.  Gurnemanz,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  living 
as  a  hermit  in  a  rude  hut  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  scene  represents  a 
meadow  dotted  with  flowers.  Gurnemanz  comes  out  of  the  hut  at  the 
left,  for  he  has  heard  a  groaning,  as  from  a  beast  in  pain.  He  finds  Kun- 
dry  half-dead,  in  lethargic  sleep.  He  awakens  her;  she  can  say  only: 
"To  serve!  To  serve!"  She  goes  for  water.  Kneeling  by  a  spring,  she 
sees  some  one  coming  by  a  forest  road:  a  knight,  in  black  armor  with 
visor  down,  holding  the  sacred  spear  and  a  buckler.  He  says  nothing 
at  first,  not  even  in  reply  to  the  old  man,  until  the  latter  reminds  him 
that  it  is  Good  Friday.  Then  the  Knight  plants  the  spear  in  the  ground, 
raises  his  visor,  takes  off  his  helmet,  and  prays  before  the  lance.  Gurne- 
manz recognizes  the  fool  whom  he  had  rudely  dismissed  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  Parsifal  knows  him  and  tells  him  vaguely  of  his 
wanderings.  He  is  now  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that  he  once  heard 
without  understanding.  There  is  sore  need  of  his  presence,  Gurnemanz 
replies,  for  Titurel  is  dead;  Amfortas  will  not  perform  the  duties  of 
Grail-warder  and  the  holy  vessel  is  no  more  revealed.  "And  it  is  I," 
cries  Parsifal,  "who  caused  all  this  distress."  He  is  about  to  faint,  but 
Gurnemanz  supports  him  and  guides  him  towards  the  spring.  Kundry 
washes  Parsifal's  feet,  anoints  them  with  precious  oil,  and  wipes  them 
with  the  hair  of  her  head. 

Gurnemanz  puts  water  on  his  forehead,  blesses  him,  and  salutes  him 
king.  Parsifal  baptizes  Kundry,  then  looks  with  delight  at  the  forest 
and  the  meadow. 

Bells  sound  mournfully  from  afar.  Gurnemanz  and  Kundry  robe 
Parsifal.     They  set  out  for  Montsalvat. 

When  Gurnemanz  blesses  Parsifal  and  salutes  him  king,  horns,  trum- 
pets, and  trombones  play  the  Parsifal  motive,  which  is  developed  impo- 
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singly  and  ends  with  the  Grail  theme  intoned  by  the  whole  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  series  of  chords  lead^  to  the  motives  of  Baptism  and 
Faith. 

When  Parsifal  turns  slowly  towards  the  meadow,  a  hymn  of  tender 
thanksgiving  arises  from  the  orchestra.  The  melody  is  played  by 
flute  and  oboe,  while  muted  strings  sustain.  In  the  development  of  this 
theme  occur  several  figures  and  motives — Kundry's  sigh,  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spear,  the  Grail  harmonies,  the  complaint  of  the  Flower 
Girls,  which  are  all  finally  absorbed  in  the  Good  Friday  melody.  This 
pastoral  is  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  sound  of  distant  bells. 

Wagner's  head  was  full  of  "Parsifal"  in  the  fifties.  At  work  on  "Tris- 
tan" he  thought  of  introducing  Parsifal  in  the  third  act.  In  1857  he 
composed,  or  at  least  sketched,  the  "Good  Friday  Spell."  When 
living  near  Zurich,  he  was  inspired  by  beautiful  spring  weather,  and  on 
Good  Friday  he  remembered  the  story  of  Parsifal  and  the  story  told 
by  Chretien  de  Troies  and  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  of  the  knight 
meeting  the  pilgrims  on  Good  Friday.  In  Wolfram's  poem,  probably 
dictated  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  published  in 
1477,  Parsifal  meets  an  old  knight  and  his  wife  tramping  barefooted 
through  the  snow,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  a  hermit's  dwelling.  They  rebuke 
him  for  not  remembering  the  day: — 

"Knowest  thou  not  the  day,  sweet  youth? 
'Tis  Holy  Friday,  in  good  sooth, 
When  all  bewail  their  guilt." 
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Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1S13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar,  Risse;  Elizabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd, 
Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterlof, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar,  Brandt;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera, 
and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.     The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
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List  of  Works  Performed 


at  these  Concerts  during  the 

:  IS 


Bach,  C.  P.  E. 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  III.     January  20 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  I.     November  18 

Concerto  for  Piano,  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58  II.     December  9 

Soloist:  Alexander  Borovsky 
Berlioz 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  I.     November  18 

Air,  "The  Repose  of  the  Holy  Family,"  from  "The  Flight  into 

Egypt"  III.     January  20 

Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
Bizet 

"Agnus  Dei,"  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  "L'Arl6sienne"    I.     November  18 
Soloist:  Marguerite  d'Alvarez 
Glazounov 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 


Glinka 

Overture  to  "Russian  and  Lioudmilla" 


IV.  February  24 
IV.  February  24 
I.     November  18 


HONEGGER 

"Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 

Liszt 

104th  Sonnet  of  Petrarch  (Accompaniment  arranged  for  Orches- 
tra by  Busoni)  III.     January  20 
Soloist:  Roland  Hayes 
"Tasso:  Lamento  e  Trionfo,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2          IV.     February  24 


MOTJSSORGSKY 

Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 


I.     November  18 


RlMSKY-KoRSAKOV 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo  from  "Tsar  Saltan" 

I.     November  18 
Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


III.     January  20 
IV.    February  24 


Vivaldi 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor 

Soloist:  Paul  Kochanski 
Wagner 

Bacchanale,  "The  Venus  Hill,"  from  "Tannhauser"       ) 

Funeral  Music  of  Siegfried  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"    >       II.     December  9 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  ) 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  "Lohengrin" 

Introduction  to  Act  III,  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"       V.    April  21 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

"Waldweben"  from  "Siegfried"  (Act  II) 

"Good  Friday  Spell"  from  "Parsifal"  (Act  III) 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Oberon" 


II.     December  9 
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of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  the  opera  was  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854.  The 
first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert, January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  t^he  society  "with  the  highly 
valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreider,  solo  trumpet-player  to 
the  King  of  Hanover." 

The  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3-4,  in  which 
the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath,  ich  schauen," 
from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by  lower  wood- 
wind instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trombones  against 
a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pianissimo  (clarinets 
and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody  the  "Religious 
Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending  phrase  given 
to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition,"  and  the  per- 
sistent violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 
the  motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."     This 


LAURA  LITTLEFIELD,  soprano 

Scores  in  ffVjen>   York    Concert  February  12 

W.  J.  HENDERSON,  in  TV.  Y.  Sun: 

"Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite  admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear  diction  that 
her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones  of  a  crowded  season." 
F.  D.  PERKINS,  in  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune: 

"A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft,  sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  subtlety  in 
expression  marked  the  performance." 
OLIN  DOWNES,  in  TV.  Y.  Times: 

"Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  maintenance  of  melodic  line  and  the  welding 
of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourceful  in  differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  composers." 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  in  N.  Y.  World: 

"A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and  refreshingly  natural  diction." 

Concert  'Direction:  JlARON  RICHMOND.  Pierce  Building,  Boston 
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period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 
ate figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major',  is  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "Dir  tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings 
the  appeal  of  Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tann- 
hauser's song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
music,  still  more  frenetic.  There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda 
begins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter 
and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones 
and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  5176 


PIANO  and  HARMONY 

Children's  classes  in  Theory  415  Jackson  Building 

Ear-training  and  Rhythmic  work  Tel.  Gaspee  3419 


VIRGD 


TELEPHONE 
ANGELL  4682 


STUDIO 
270  MORRIS  AVENUE 

PROVIDENCE 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC    TEACHERS'    DIRECTORY 


Studio 

51 1  Jackson  BIdg. 

Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays 


PIANOFORTE 


198  Sargeant  Street 
Hartford,  Conn. 


PIANO 

Room  15 

Conrad  Building 

Telephone 


SOPRANO 

TEACHER  of  VOICE  and  PIANO 


STUDIO 
110-11-12  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Telephone,  Gaspee  9170 


PIANOFORTE 


Providence  Studio 
199  BENEFIT  STREET 


Attleboro  Studio 
8  PROSPECT  STREET 


HARP -PIANO 


Studio:  1 1  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 

Telephone  Union  743 1-W 

Resident  Studio:  LONGMEADOW.  R.I. 

Telephone  Warwick  Neck  31 -J 


PIANIST 

121  BENEVOLENT  STREET 


EVANGELINE  LARRY 

VIOLIN 

17  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Studio  telephone,  Gaspee  0820  Residence  telephone,  Angeli  085 1-W 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 
STUDIO,  Room  415  LAUDERDALE  BUILDING 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Pupil  of  Madame  Avis  Bliven-Charbonnel 
63  BEACON  AVENUE  Telephone,  Gaspee  0381 
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PROVIDENCE    MUSIC    TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


ALICE  WARD-HORTON 

Contralto  Teacher   of   Singing 

STUDIO.  14  CONRAD  BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I.  telephone 

In  Boston  on  Tuesdays.     Harrison  Bldg., 
Trinity  Court.     Telephone 


MILDRED  BIDWELL 

PIANIST  and  ORGANIST 
Concert,    Recital    and   Church  Accompanying 

395  Wellington  Avenue,  Auburn,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE,  BROAD  3833-R 
Saturdays,   14  Conrad  Building      Union  7431-M 


RHEA  D.  FORTIN 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

6  Webster  Street,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

TELEPHONE  PAWTUCKET  681 -J 
Studio,  Room  306,  Strand  Building,  Providence,   R.I 


TEACHER  OF  PIANO 
1 19  Eleventh  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

Telephone  Angell  2559 -W 


VIOLIN 
SOLOIST  INSTRUCTOR 

308  Jastram  Street  Union  2452-W 

JOSLIN-MOULTON-SMITH  TRIO 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR   KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


ASHBURNHAM,  MASS. 


Voice    Development 
SINGING 


INTERPRETATION 


Assistant  Voice  Teacher 


For  information 

Address,  105  REVERE  STREET 
BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

1 75  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  34I4-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Cloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton.  Carnegie  Hall.New  York 


I.  VAN  YORX 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


GJfaSuptrb 

Mason  $J)amIin 

can  now  be  obtained  with 


m\ 


TO  THE  PIANO  which  countless  artists 
esteem  as  "the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  piano  maker's  art"  the  incomparable 
Ampico  has  been  added.  The  wealth  of 
music  contained  in  the  recordings  of 
the  Ampico  library  can  now  be  heard 
on  the  supremely  beautiful  Mason  & 
Hamlin. 

The  Ampico  not  only  reproduces  the  artist's 
technique,  pedalling,  phrasing;  but  the  very 
spiritual  qualities  of  tone  coloring  and  person- 
ality are  also  miraculously  preserved. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  recordings  of  the  play- 
ing of  Dohnanyi,  Leginska,  Lhevinne,  Miinz, 
Rachmaninoff,  Rosenthal  and  many  other  great 
artists  on  the  Ampico  in  the  Mason  &  Hamlin. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN  CO. 

~*146  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


Miscellaneous  Programmes 


THE  AUDITORIUM,  STUDENT  ALUMNAE  BUILDING 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Thursday  Evening,  October  30,  1924,  at  8.00 


PRoGR2W\E 


"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  iv  oo  d  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 

\T7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
^  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

Jtatftorin 

A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co. 

194-196  Boylston  Street 
Boston 


ALUMNAE  BUILDING 


WELLESLEY 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


irrograninie 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30,  at  8.00 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,    1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE          .         .         .         .         :    .    .  Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE   INSTRUMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FEES 

ONNEL 

Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                       Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H- 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 

Grover,  H. 
.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.               Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Hain,  F. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Tlmpan 

c.                          Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  M.    Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

DAI       B  U  E  L  L 

Dai  Buell,  to  whom  Philip  Hale  accredits  "feminine 
elegance,"  achieved  as  sensational  a  triumph  abroad  as 
has  been  accorded  an  American  artist  in  years. 
This  pianist  is  one  of  the  host  of  internationally  famous 
musicians  who  record  their  art  for 

THE   AMPICO 

Miss  BuelFs  first  recording,  "Toccata"  by  Paradies,,is  a  most 
impressive  revelation  of  the  personality  capturing  power  of 
this  incomparable,  re-enacting  piano.  The  spirited  perform- 
ance of  this  composition,  so  replete  in  rhythmic  crystalline- 
colored  charm,  makes  the  hearer  happier  for  having  experi- 
enced it  and  Ampico  owners  have  another  gem  awaiting  them. 
Other  recordings  by  Miss  Buell  are  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  issued. 


rtrt 

SHED  1813   (7\-> 

169  Tremont  Street,  Boston 


ALUMNAE  BUILDING 


WELLESLEY 


>im  SyimpI 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  30 


AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Berlioz 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


De  Falla  ....      "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 

(Piano,  Jesus  Sanroma) 

Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening) — The 
Homecomer  —  Dance  of  Terror  —  The  Magic  Circle 
(Narrative  of  the  Fisherman) — Midnight  (Sorceries) — ; 
Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (To  dispel  Evil  Spirits) — Paniomime 
— Dance  of  the  Game  of  Love — Finale  (Morning  Chimes) 


Moussorgsky 
Rimsky-Korsakov 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

'The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  the  Opera,  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 
III.  [  Allegro;    Trio. 
TV.  !  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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The  new  Boston  office  of  the 

Raymond    &  Whitcomb 

Company 

is  very  conveniently  located  at 

165  Tremont  Street 

{Telephone:  Beach  6964) 

Here    you    will    receive    expeditious    attention    and 

courteous  information  in  regard  to  any  of  our  travel 

activities  for  1924-25 

ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE 

S.S.  "Resolute" — January  24,  1925 — 65  days 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Samaria" — February  5,  1925 — 66  days 
S.S.  "Reliance"—  March  28,  1925  —40  days 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Reliance" — January  13  (16  days) — January  31  (26  days) 
February  28  (26  days) 

Tours  to  Europe,  California  and  Hawaii,  Florida  and  Cuba 

"INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  SERVICE" 
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[BEST  IN  TRAVEI 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;.  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  D wight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  -Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  *  *# 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII.  (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 


Ho  teds  of  Distbicti 


The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


"El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")    .  .  Manuel  de  Falla 

(Born  at  Cadiz,  November  23,  1876;  now  living) 

This  "gitaneria"  (Gypsy  life)  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  a  choreo- 
graphic fantasy  with  voice  and  small  orchestra,  book  by  Gregorio 
Martinez  Sierra,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  in  April, 
1915,  with  the  Seriora  Pastora  Imperio  assisting.*     A  concert  version 

*"The  composer  suppressed  the  spoken  and  sung  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,  and  made 
of  it  a  symphonic  suite,  'semi-Arabian'  in  style."    Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Music  of  Spain." 


Boston 
oymphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 
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was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916,  E.  Fernandez- Arbos*  conductor, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica. 

This  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Paris  at  his  concert  of 
May  8,  1924. 

There  were  five  stage  performances  of  the  ballet  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre  in  Antwerp,  February  23,  26,  March  4,  9,  13,  1924. 

The  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
glockenspiel,  and  pianoforte. 

The  argument  is  as  follows: 

Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening). 

The  Homecomer — Dance  of  Terror — The  Magic  Circle  (Narrative  of 
the  Fisherman) — Midnight  (Sorceries). 

Eitual  Dance  of  Fire  (to  dispel  Evil  Spirits). 

Pantomime — Dance  of  the  Game  of  Love — Finale  (Morning  Chimes) . 

Mr.  Leigh  Henry  {Daily  Telegraph,  London,  May  28,  1921)  wrote 
of  this  "gitaneria"  as  follows:  "It  penetrates  to  the  abstract  essentials 
of  Spanish  sonorities  and  rhythms,  much  affinity  to  the  spiritual  impulse 
of  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Printemps"  being  evident,  though  matter 
and  method  differ  greatly  in  each  work.  Here  are  less  the  expressed, 
externally-recognizable  elements  of  the  Spanish  temperament,  with 
its  consequent  folk-modal  and  rhythmic  peculiarities,  which  absorb 
the  composer's  attention,  than  the  elemental  .  .  .  racial  consciousness. 
With  it  De  Falla  propounds  a  new  directness  and  objectivity  of  method 
in  the  music  of  his  race,  a  new  primitivism  in  representation  which 
pays  less  attention  to  grace  of  color  and  external  detail  of  form  than  to 
the  .  .  .  dynamic  essentials  in  which  are  concentrated  the  emotional 
impulses  which  reach  into  the  fundamental  being  of  his  race." 

His  fellow  countryman  Joaquin  Turina  wrote  (the  Chesterian,  London, 
May,  1920):  "We  can  trace  the  artist  returning  to  his  own  country, 
after  several  years  spent  in  Paris,  with  a  firmly  set-up  dogma  of  esthetical 
principles.  But,  strange  to  say,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstance  or 
other,  the  singularity  of  this  work  is  that,  although  it  bears  the  dis- 
tinctive stamp  of  its  composer,  it  gives  the  impression  of  something 
very  fierce  and  elemental,  an  illustration  of  primitive  gypsy  pride.  This 
is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  composer  did  not  trouble 
himself  with  the  adorning  of  his  musical  forms  and  with  the  shaping  of 

*He  was  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  season  of  1903-04.  He  played 
his  "Tango"  with  the  orchestra  on  October  24,  1903.  Arbos  was  also  leader,  that  season,  of  the  Arbos 
Quartet,  being  associated  with  Messrs.  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Krasselt.  For  many  years  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
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his  phrases,  chord  for  chord,  or  note  for  note.  It  will  be  owing  to  this 
peculiar  quality  that  'El  Amor  Brujo'  will  remain  an  exotic  creation 
of  great  value  among  all  that  Manuel  de  Falla  has  done." 

* 

De  Falla  began  his  studies  at  Cadiz  with  Alejandro  Odero  and  Enrique 
Broca.  At  Madrid  he  studied  composition  with  Felipe  Pedrell;  the 
pianoforte  with  Jose  Trago.  In  1905  he  was  awarded  the  Ortiz  y  Cusso 
prize  for  pianoforte-playing,  and  the  Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  crowned 
his  "Vida  Breve,"  a  lyric  drama.  He  went  in  1907  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  befriended  by  Debussy  and  Paul  Dukas.  He  was  then  known 
chiefly  by  his  "Trois  Melodies"  (poems  by  Gautier)  and  "Quatres 
Pieces  Espagnoles"  for  pianoforte.  His  opera,  however,  had  been 
entirely  completed  before  he  came  under  French  influence.  He  appeared 
as  a  pianist  in  Paris  in  1910;  in  London  in  1911.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Spain. 

Three  Dances  from  "El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos"  were  played  in 
Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux 
conductor,  on  December  30,  1921. 

"Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain"  was  produced  in  Boston  by  Mr. 
Monteux  on  March  28,  29,  1924. 

Eva  Gauthier  sang  "Seguidille"  at  her  recital  in  Boston  on  March  21, 
1920.    Pianoforte  pieces  by  De  Falla  have  been  played  in  Boston. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .   .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  wit  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.    It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
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in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in' London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of   Novgorod,  March   18,*  1894;   died   at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the"  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was-  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  Scherzo  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Bela'ijv,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections 
of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
(sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass 
in*C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  whifh  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,   and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand   Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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sionate  inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
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profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,   however,   to  diminish  the   composer's   glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL  SEASON  1924-1925 

EXTRA  SERIES  OF  FIVE 

MONDAY    EVENING    CONCERTS 

AT  8.15 
DECEMBER  1                 JANUARY  12                FEBRUARY  9 
MARCH  30 APRIL  27 

The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS    - 

DUSOLINA  GIANINNI,  Soprano  MYRA  HESS,  Piano 

MIECZYSLAW  MtJNZ,  Piano  RICHARD  BURGIN,  Violin 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS,  Baritone 

The  "Monday  Evening  Concerts"  give  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  of  the  very 
finest  Symphony  Orchestras  in  the  world,  under  one  of  the  very  greatest  conductors, 
and  in  what  is  probably  the  finest  concert  hall  in  America. 

They  are  looked  upon  as  an  important  part  of  the  concert  season.  They  are 
sought  by  those  who  wish  an  introduction  to  symphonic  music  and  by  music  lovers  who 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  seats  for  the  longer  series  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

APPLICATIONS    NOW    RECEIVED    FOR    SEASON    TICKETS 
A  limited  number  of  tickets  for  five  concerts,  $7.50  and  $9.00  (No  Tax) 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

laatrnt  §>gmpt?nng  ©rrlfFBtra's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE  $5.00                     SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


HARRIET  A.  SHAW 


TEACHER  OF  THE   HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


LA  FORGE  -BERUMEM  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68lh  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADA] 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


iFSo 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  53 1 6  Haymarket 


JOHN  LAME 

TEACHEFf  OF  SINGING 


STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET       .       . 
Tel.  Dewey  0627- J 


BOSTON 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court1,  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton.  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 


Piano  forte 

IT  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

And  yet,  that  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

If  you  should  play  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 
know  ;  listening  to  it  would  tell  more  than  a  thousand  words, 
as  a  glance  at  the  Woman  Weighing  Pearls"  tells  more  of 
Vermeer's  artistry  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

146-148  Boylston  Street 


LOWELL    MEMORIAL    AUDITORIUM 

Sunday  Afternoon,  November  2,  1924,  at  3.15 
Management,  JOHN  I.  DONOVAN 
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STEINWAY 

STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUOART  Reproducing  Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 

*$ 

VICTROLAS  VICTOR  RECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

Lowell  Address 
130  MERRIMACK  STREET 
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LOWELL  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  2,  at  3.15  o'clock 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    80STON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

ERNEST  B.  DANE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE   INST%UeMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B*. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynberger 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

i,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  KeUey,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Hain,  F. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpan] 

c                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  M.    Polster,  M.             Sternburg, 

Zahn,  F. 
S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
3 

Rogers,  L.  J 

"  .  .  .  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of "wood  and  -wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 

V\7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
"  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co. 

194-196  Boylston  Street 
Boston 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  2 
AT  3.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach,  C.  P.  E. 


I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  lento  moto 
III.     Allegro 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 


Berlioz  ....     Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  o 

Rachmaninov  .   "Vocalise"  (arranged  for  Orchestra  by  the  composer) 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .      "Dubinouchka"  (Russian  Folk  Song,  arranged 

for  Orchestra) 


Moussorgsky . 
Rimsky-Korsakov 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  the  Opera  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven      . 

I.    Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  j  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  J  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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The  new  Boston  office  of  the 

Raymond   &  Whitcomb 

Company 

is  very  conveniently  located  at 

165  Tremont  Street. 

{Telephone:  Beach  6964) 

Here    you    will    receive    expeditious    attention    and 

courteous  information  in  regard  to  any  of  our  travel 

activities  for  1924-25 

ROUND  SOUTH  AMERICA  CRUISE 

S.S.  "Resolute" — January  24,  1925 — 65  days 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Samaria" — February  5,  1925 — 66  days 
S.S.  "Reliance"—  March  28,  1925  —40  days 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES 

S.S.  "Reliance" — January  13  (16  days) — January  31  (26  days) 
February  28  (26  days) 

Tours  to  Europe,  California  and  Hawaii,  Florida  and  Cuba 

"INDIVIDUAL  TRAVEL  SERVICE" 


Concerto,    D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,   1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  in  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
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Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter 's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 

*"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 
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'HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


Ovekture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  *  ** 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII.  (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 
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"Vocalise,"  a  Wordless  Song  for  Voice,  arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  the  Composer Sergei  Vassilievich  Bachmaninov 

(Born  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  New 

York) 

Rachmaninov  orchestrated  this  song  especially  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concerts  in  Moscow,  season  of  1915-16.  It  is  published  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  house. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  sixteen  first  violins  (unison),  second  violins, 
violas,  violoncellos  and  double  basses  divided. 


DUBINOUCHKA    (RUSSIAN   FOLK    SONG),    Op.  62 

Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"Dubinouchka"  is  a  variant  of  the  Volga  Bargemen's  Song.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  treated  it  freely  in  his  version.  The  song  was  at  first  purely 
a  folk  song  of  the  workmen.  The  Revolutionary  version  came  later. 
"Dubinouchka"  is  the  diminutive  of  the  "Dubina,"  the  long  stick  of 
the  police  under  the  Tsar.  They  are  seen  on  the  stage  in  the  opera 
"Boris  Godunov." 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings. 
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Prelude  to  "Khowantchina' 


Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 


(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government   of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 

*This  dat";  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaiev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.    One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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Lebed  (Swan)/'  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  sc?ne  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two.  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections 
of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic)',  an. Aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
(sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass 
in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fan- 
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tasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half -past  six.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,   second,   and  fourth,   he  more   or  less  enlarged  forms 

♦It  is   said    that   Ferdinand  Ries  was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 


Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,' 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  ■  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  'of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes,  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 


and  in  •  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,   however,   to  diminish  the   composer's   glory 
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by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  •  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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BELIEVING  that  there  is  constant  demand 
for  the  utmost  degree  of  excellence  in  any 
given  product,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Co.  has 
never  swerved  from  its  purpose  of  supplying  in- 
struments of  rarest  artistic  merit. 

The  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  represents  a  determined  effort 
to  produce  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind,  with  a  willingness 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  ivood  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 


"\X7ilhelm  Bachaus,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
'  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists, .beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%USMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the -masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  8. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                     Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 
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Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Atnerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
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Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Hain,  F. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                         Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 
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Savitzkaya,  M.   Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F.    • 
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Raymond -Whit comb  Tours 


California 
Florida 


Hawaii 
Cuba 


For  44  years  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Tours  have  been  the  best  way  to  visit 
the  great  winter  resorts. 

Frequent  departures  will  fit  your  plans 
and  a  wealth  of  routes  cover  Florida, 
California,  and  the  Southwest. 
Write  for  booklets 


Individual  Trips 


Anywhere 

Of  any  Length 


By  any  Route 
On  any  Standard 


Tell  us  where  you  wish  to  go  and  for 
how  long  and  we  will  work  out  a 
convenient  itinerary  and  make  all 
arrangements    for    you    in    advance. 

The  "Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  Winter 
Travel"  explains  this  service  and  describes  the 
resorts  of  the  entire  country. 

Send  for  a  copy 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave. 


The  following   change    has    been   made   in 
tonight's  Programme: 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.  .         .         .  Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  lento  mo  to. 
III.    Allegro. 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Rachmaninov  .      "Vocalise"  (arranged  for  Orchestra  by  the  composer) 

Rimsky-Korsakov    .         "Dubinouchka"  (Russian  Folk  Song,  arranged 

for  Orchestra) 

Moussorgsky  ....    Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina " 

Rimsky-Korsakov    .         .       "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  the  Opera  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven        .         .         .         .      Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 
I.    Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  j  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  (  Allegro. 
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PROGRAMME 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Tchaikovsky 

"Vocalise"  (arranged  for  Orchestra  by  the  composer) 

"Dubinouchka"  (Russian  Folk  Song,  arranged 
for  Orchestra) 

.    •      Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

.    aThe  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  the  Opera  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  $  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  I  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
5 


Overture  to  "Tannhauser" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Her- 
mann, Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tickatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ; 
Walther,  Schloss;  Biterolf,  Wachter;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reinmar, 
Risse;  Elizabeth,  Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a 
young  shepherd,  Miss  Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt 
Theatre,  New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows: 
Hermann,  Graff;  Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann; 
Walther,  Lotti;  Biterlof,  Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reinmar, 
Brandt ;  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg ;  Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl 
Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  said  that  part 
of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pickaneser :  "The 
lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the  opera,  and  did  that  little 
respectably." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  October  22, 
1853,  at  a  concert  of  the  Germania  Musical  Society,  Carl  Bergmann 
conductor.  The  programme  stated  that  the  orchestra  was  composed 
of  "fifty  thorough  musicians."  A  "Finale"  from  the  opera  was  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Union,  December  27,  1854. 
The  first  performance  of  the  pilgrims'  chorus  was  at  a  Philharmonic 
concert,  January  3,  1857,  a  concert  given  by  the  society  "with  the 
highly  valuable  assistance  of  Herr  Louis  Schreider,  solo  trumpet- 
player  to  the  King  of  Hanover." 

The  overture,  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  two  bassoons,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings,  begins 
with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major,  3-4,  in  which 
the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath,  ich 
schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by  lower 
wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trombones 
against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pianis- 
simo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  ^'Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 


Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot ; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot ; 

The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not. 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and 
the  motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for 
violins,  flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passion- 
ate figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the 
violoncellos.  The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to 
Venus,  "Dir  tone  Lob !"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than 
before.  A  pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings 
the  appeal  of  Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die 
Grotte,"  the  typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the 
place  of  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate 
subsidiary  theme  which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tann- 
hauser's song,  which  is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian 
music,  still  more  frenetic.  There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin 
figure  which  accompanied  the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the 
coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant  is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows 
swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortissimo  chant  is  thundered  out  by 
trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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Variations  for  String  Orchestra  on  a  Theme  op  Tchaikovsky, 
Op.  35A Anton  Stepanowitsch  Arensky 

(Born  at  Novgorod  on  July  30,  1861;  died  at  Terioki,  Finland,  on  February  25,  1906) 

These  Variations,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Tchaikovsky,  first 
appeared  as  a  quartet  for  strings.  The  theme  is  taken  from  Tchaikov- 
sky's Children's  Songs,  Op.  54,  No.  5.  They  are  seven  in  number,  with 
a  Coda;  and  they  alternate  between  Allegro  and  Andante. 

In  the  first  variation,  un  poco  piu  mosso,  the  main  motive  is  led 
from  the  native  minor  by  a  moving  turn  of  major;  but  the  original 
concluding  melody  is  maintained,  returning  to  the  minor.  The  second, 
Allegro  non  troppo,  has  the  melody  in  violas  and  violoncellos  with  an 
obbligato  in  sixths,  mainly  in  the  violins.  In  the  third,  Andantino 
tranquillo,  the  theme  moves  serenely  in  the  major  of  the  tonic  key. 
The  fourth,  Vivace,  in  a  rush  of  plucked  strings,  leaves  the  full  melody 
for  a  fantasy  on  the  two  main  motives.  In  the  fifth,  Andante,  one  hears 
the  theme  in  long-drawn  notes  of  the  violoncellos  and  basses,  while  a 
separate  melody  is  in  a  faster  figure  in  the  higher  voices.  In  the  middle 
the  latter  is  reversed;  where  the  basic  theme  rises,  the  upper  figure 
descends. 

Allegro  con  spirito,  the  next  variation,  conceals  the  thematic  lines 
beneath  arpeggios,  though  in  the  middle  the  violas  sing  the  clear  melody 
to  quieter  accompaniment. 

In  the  seventh,  Andante  con  moto,  all  the  voices  are  muted  but  the 
basses,  which  play  pizzicato  almost  throughout.  To  a  persistent  phrase 
of  the  violas  through  changing  harmonies,  is  a  melody  for  first  violins. 

The  Coda,  Moderate,  contains  a  free  passage,  poco  piu  mosso,  that  is 
repeated  with  the  main  motive  below  by  the  basses. 


"Vocalise,"  a  Wordless  Song  for  Voice,  arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  the  Composer Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninov 

(Born  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  New 

York) 

Rachmaninov  orchestrated  this  song  especially  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concerts  in  Moscow,  season  of  1915-16.  It  is  published  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  house. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  sixteen  first  violins  (unison),  second  violins; 
violas,  violoncellos  and  double  basses  divided. 
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*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


DUBINOUCHKA    (RUSSIAN    FOLK    SONG),    Op.  62 

Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"Dubinouchka"  is  a  variant  of  the  Volga  Bargemen's  Song.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov  treated  it  frqely  in  his  version.  The  song  was  at  first  purely 
a  folk  song  of  the  workmen.  The  Revolutionary  version  came  later. 
"Dubinouchka"  is  the  diminutive  of  the  "Dubina,"  the  long  stick  of 
the  police  under  the  Tsar.  They  are  seen  on  the  stage  in  the  opera 
"Boris  Godunov." 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Bom  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaifev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No,  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .   Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April/ 1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections 
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of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
(sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (fronl  the  Mass 
in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bnssoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a'  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand  Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  vision's  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis-> 
played  as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues! 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go; 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 


The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 


First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 


Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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chestra  seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's   glory 

•Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  wood  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 
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V)t  7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE   INST%U£MENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F, 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.    .            Stockbfidge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,»M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Hain,  F. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpan] 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,M.    Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Raymond -Whit comb  Tours 


California 
Florida 


Hawaii 
Cuba 


For  44  years  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Tours  have  been  the  best  way  to  visit 
the  great  winter  resorts. 

Frequent  departures  will  fit  your  plans 
and  a  wealth  of  routes  cover  Florida, 
California,  and  the  Southwest. 
Write  for  booklets 


Individual  Trips 

Anywhere  By  any  Route 

Of  any  Length  On  any  Standard 

Tell  us  where  you  wish  to  go  and  for 
how  long  and  we  will  work  out  a 
convenient  itinerary  and  make  all 
arrangements    for    you    in    advance. 

The  "Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  Winter 
Travel"  explains  this  service  and  describes  the 
resorts  of  the  entire  country. 

Send  for  a  copy 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
W.  I.  COPELAND,  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue 
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Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderate. 

II.  Andante  lento  moto. 

III.  Allegro. 

Beethoven         .         .         .  Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Moussorgsky  ......     Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 

Promenade — Gnomus — II  Vecchio  Castello — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet 
des  Poussins  dans  leur  Coques — Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle — Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua) — La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


Brahms  .         .         .         .         .    Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op. 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged  by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.     In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 

*"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 
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appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  .  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published  in  1811.  The 
music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs  sung 
by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodrama,"  and  "Triumph  Sym- 
phony" (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of  the 
play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with  the 
tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  thea- 
tres, January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  de- 
termined to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and 
he  chose  Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and 
Gyrowetz  were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious 
to  compose  the  music  for  "Tell";  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there 
were  intrigues  and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive 
to  a  composer,  the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven. 
Gyrowetz's  music  to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810.  It  was 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "char- 
acteristic and  written  with  intelligence. "  No  allusion  was  made  at 
the  time  anywhere  to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beet- 
hoven's death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the 
composer's  meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which 
the  music  especially  illustrates."  John  S.  D wight  did  not  approve 
her  reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse, 
inflated,  overloud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang 
Clarchen's  solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra, 
perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  con- 
cert to  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

When  this  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1885,  the  poem  was  read  by  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non  troppo, 
F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro,  F  minor, 
3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  descending 
arpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures  of 
the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in  A- 
flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The  coda, 
Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full  orchestra 
at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shouting  climax, 
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with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of  bassoons 
and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  countrymen 
triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the  heavy, 
recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke  of  Alva; 
"the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings  the  under- 
third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well  illustrate 
word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of  Alva  in 
"The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty,  so  was  his 
death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical  acts 
should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the  grave  should 
go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on  offenders  goes 
not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace :  and  he  is  not  pardoned 
for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the  punishment;  yea, 
sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed  before  the  reckoning 
for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge."  The  overture  is  at 
first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  voices  of  an  aroused  and  angry 
people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The  "Triumph 
Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms  the  end  of  the  overture. 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  how  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

*  Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  ''Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show,  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 
24,  1917. 

*  * 

The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 
to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several  times 

♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  composer/  says  Stassov, 
'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade/  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"II.  II  Vecchio  Castello.  A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  which 
a  troubadour  is  singing. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping, '  supplicating.  One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 
from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute 
furiously. 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor :  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

*Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  //.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  £hem  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev;  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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MUSIC 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS 

By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 

Price,  each  book,  $1  -50  net 


BOSTON  10 


78-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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Be  prepared  right  when  cold  weather  arrives 
Phone  Back  Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 

Boston  —  284  Boylston  Street 

New  York  City—  10  West  48th  Street 

"YOU   CAN   RELY    ON    LEWANDOS' 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,   Op.   98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr.  Gericke 
"did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the  concert 
the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance.  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert  of  November  27; 
there  were  further  rehearsals.  The  work  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Miirzzuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk, 
he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire, 
and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and 
amongst  them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony, 
into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the 
fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  out- 
spread on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene 
for  the  "historical  painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss 
May  was  able  to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  octavo  pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is 
Miss  May  in  comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms 
contains  2,138  pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wullner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Gtirzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wullner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner; 
he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wullner  answered  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  produce  new  works;  that  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or 
Scharwenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude  that  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?"  he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  in  October,  1885, 
for  correction  of  the  parts.*    Billow  conducted  it.    There  were  pres- 

*Brahms  wished  that  Elisabet  could  be  present  at  this  rehearsal:  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to 
the  first  movement  with  the  utmost  serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it,  anywhere  else, 
where  I  could  not  have  these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance 
forced  on  me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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ent  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor 
of  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms 
arrived  in  time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated 
November  1  under  Btilow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser in  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Bulow 
in  Germany  and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886. 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by 
all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner 
as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  strik- 
ing impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in 
C  minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained 
some  measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been 
far  more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is 
too  friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony 
disappointed  Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in 
which  he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's 
admirers,  that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  E  minor.  (See  "Hugo 
Wolf's  Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was 
performed  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna 
on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by  Brahms. 

In  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Gustav  Wendt,  were  read  diligently  by  Brahms. 
It  is  thought  that  they  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. Kalbeck  thought  that  the  whole  symphony  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He  saw  in  the  Andante  a  waste  and  ruined 
field,  as  the  Campagna  near  Rome ;  he  noted  the  appearance  of  a  passage 
from  Brahms's  song  "Auf  dem  Kirchhofe"  with  the  words  'Teh  war  an 
manch  vergess'nem  Grab  gewesen";  to  him  the  Scherzo  was  the  Carnival 
at  Milan.  While  Speidel  saw  in  the  Finale  the  burial  of  a  soldier,  Kal- 
beck was  reminded  by  the  music  of  the  passage  in  Sophocles's  "(Edipus 
Coloneus":  "Not  to  have  been  born  at  all  is  superior  to  every  view  of 
the  question;  and  this  when  one  may  have  seen  the  light,  to  return 
thence  whence  he  came  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  far  the  next  best." 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

l&aBtan  ^gmptjmti}  Wttty? Btra's 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun) ,  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE  $5.00                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


LA  FORGE -BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

[ITE  509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 
Boston 


CHARLES  ADA] 
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ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  53 1 6  Haymarket 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

1 75  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court\  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall, New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


BAILEY  HALL ITHACA 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  12,  1924,  at  8.15 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  tvood  and  ivires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 
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VX7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

Jtatftorin 

A.  M.  Hume  Music  Co. 

194-196  Boylston  Street 
Boston 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  12,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
atid  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  he  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus,  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullah/,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  KeUey,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Hain,  F. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  M.   Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Raymond -Whit comb  Tours 


California 
Florida 


Hawaii 
Cuba 


For  44  years  Raymond  -Whitcomb 
Tours  have  been  the  best  way  to  visit 
the  great  winter  resorts. 

Frequent  departures  will  fit  your  plans 
and  a  wealth  of  routes  cover  Florida, 
California,  and  the  Southwest. 
Write  for  booklets 


Individual  Trips 

Anywhere  By  any  Route 

Of  any  Length  On  any  Standard 

Tell  us  where  you  wish  to  go  and  for 
how  long  and  we  will  work  out  a 
convenient  itinerary  and  make  all 
arrangements    for    you    in    advance. 

The  "Raymond-Whitcomb  Guide  to  Winter 
Travel"  explains  this  service  and  describes  the 
resorts  of  the  entire  country. 

Send  for  a  copy 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

225  Fifth  Ave.  and  606  Fifth  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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BAILEY  HALL 
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CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  12 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderate 

II.  Andante  lento  moto. 

III.  Allegro. 


Beethoven 


Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


Moussorgsky Pictures  at  an  Exhibition 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 

Promenade — Gnomus-^Il  Vecchio  Castello — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet 
des  Poussins  dans  leur  Coques — Samuel  Goldenberg'and  Schmuyle — Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua) — La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

»  I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Andante  moderate 

III.  Allegro  giocoso. 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionate 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D   major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Bimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies :  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7- 
Variations  f or  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.     In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful'  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published  in  1811.  The 
music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs  sung 
by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodrama,"  and  "Triumph  Sym- 
phony" (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of  the 
play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with  the 
tragedy  at  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  thea- 
tres, January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  de- 
termined to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and 
he  chose  Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and 
Gyrowetz  were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious 
to  compose  the  music  for  "Tell";  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there 
were  intrigues  and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive 
to  a  composer,  the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven. 
Gyrowetz's  music  to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  1810.  It  was 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "char- 
acteristic and  written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at 
the  time  anywhere  to  Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  November  16,  1844.  All  the  music 
of  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859.  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beet- 
hoven's death.  The  programme  included  the  "Egmont"  music  and 
the  Ninth  Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
rows had  been  engaged,  "who,  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the 
composer's  meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which 
the  music  especially  illustrates."  John  S.  Dwight  did  not  approve 
her  reading,  which  he  characterized  in  his  Journal  of  Music  as  "coarse, 
inflated,  overloud,  and  after  all  not  clear."  Mrs.  Harwood  sang 
Clarchen's  solos.  The  programme  stated:  "The  grand  orchestra, 
perfectly  complete  in  all  its  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best 
Boston  musicians." 

All  the  music  to  "Egmont"  was  performed  at  a  testimonial  con- 
cert to  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  1872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 
poem  in  place  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  sickness. 

When  this  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1885,  the  poem  was  read  by  Howard  Malcolm  Ticknor. 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non  troppo, 
F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro,  F  minor, 
3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  descending 
arpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures  of 
the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in  A- 
flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The  coda, 
Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full  orchestra 
at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shouting  climax, 
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with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of  bassoons 
and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  countrymen 
triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the  heavy, 
recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke  of  Alva; 
"the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings  the  under- 
third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well  illustrate 
word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of  Alva  in 
'The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty,  so  was  his 
death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical  acts 
should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the  grave  should 
go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on  offenders  goes 
not  always  in  the. same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and  he  is  not  pardoned 
for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the  punishment;  yea, 
sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed  before  the  reckoning 
for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge."  The  overture  is  at 
first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  voices  of  an  aroused  and  angry 
people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The  "Triumph 
Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms  the  end  of  the  overture. 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

♦Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  ''Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924. 

* 

*  * 

In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 

24,  1917. 

*  * 

The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 
to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several  times 

*Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise -and  sustained:  'The  composer/  says  Stassov, 
'portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade,'  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing'  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"II.  II  Vecchio  Castello.  A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  which 
a  troubadour  is  singing. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 
from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute 
furiously. 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor :  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

*Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

V.S     cs^o^uf~  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  ff.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar." 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 
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First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  helpful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 


Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  Jjour  local  dealer 
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Be  prepared  right  when  cold  weather  arrives 
Phone  Back  Bay  3900 
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CLEANSERS         DYERS  LAUNDERERS 

Boston  —  284  Boylston  Street 
New  York  City—  10  West  48th  Street 

"YOU   CAN  RELY    ON    LEWANDOS' 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,   Op.   98 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897) 

This  symphony  was  first  performed  at  Meiningen,  October  25, 
1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

Simrock,  the  publisher,  is  said  to  have  paid  Brahms  forty  thousand 
marks  for  the  work.  It  was  played  at  a  public  rehearsal  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  November  26,  1886.  Although  Mr.  Gericke 
"did  not  stop  the  orchestra," — to  quote  from  a  review  of  the  concert 
the  next  day, — he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  performance.  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  B-flat  was  substituted  for  the  concert  of  November  27; 
there  were  further  rehearsals.  The  work  was  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
23,  1886. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Symphony 
Society,  New  York,  December  11,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  at 
Miirzzuschlag  in  Styria.  The  Allegro  and  Andante  were  composed 
during  the  first  summer,  the  Scherzo  and  Finale  during  the  last.  Miss 
Florence  May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  tells  us  that  the  manuscript 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  1885:  "Returning  one  afternoon  from  a  walk, 
he  [Brahms]  found  that  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  had  caught  fire, 
and  that  his  friends  were  busily  engaged  in  bringing  his  papers,  and 
amongst  them  the  nearly  finished  manuscript  of  the  new  symphony, 
into  the  garden.  He  immediately  set  to  work  to  help  in  getting  the 
fire  under,  whilst  Frau  Fellinger  sat  out  of  doors  with  either  arm  out- 
spread on  the  precious  papers  piled  on  each  side  of  her."  A  scene 
for  the  "historical  painter"!  We  quote  the  report  of  this  incident, 
not  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  to  show  in  what  manner  Miss 
May  was  able  to  write  two  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  octavo  pages,  about  the  quiet  life  of  the  composer.  But  what  is 
Miss  May  in  comparison  with  Max  Kalbeck,  whose  Life  of  Brahms 
contains  2,138  pages? 

In  a  letter,  Brahms  described  this  symphony  as  "a  couple  of 
entr'actes,"  also  as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Franz  Wullner,  then 
conductor  of  the  Giirzenich  concerts  at  Cologne,  asked  that  he  might 
produce  this  new  symphony.  Brahms  answered  that  first  performances 
and  the  wholly  modern  chase  after  novelties  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  vexed  because  Wullner  had  performed  a  symphony  by  Bruckner; 
he  acted  in  a  childish  manner.  Wullner  answered  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  produce  new  works;  that  a  symphony  by  Bruckner  was 
certainly  more  interesting  than  one  by  Gernsheim,  Cowen,  or 
Scharwenka. 

Brahms  was  doubtful  about  the  value  of  his  fourth  symphony.  He 
wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara 
Schumann.  He  and  Ignaz  Brull  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in 
the  presence  of  Hanslick,  Dr.  Billroth,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  Gustav 
Dompke,  and  Max  Kalbeck.  He  judged  from  their  attitude  that  they  did 
not  like  it,  and  he  was  much  depressed.  "If  persons  like  Billroth,  Hanslick, 
and  you  do  not  like  my  music,  whom  will  it  please?"  he  said  to  Kalbeck. 

There  was  a  preliminary  rehearsal  at  Meiningen  in  October,  1885,* 
for  correction  of  the  parts.*    Bulow  conducted  it.     There  were  pres- 

*Brahms  wished  that  Elisabet  could  be  present  at  this  rehearsal:  "You  would  be  able  to  listen  to 
the  first  movement  with  the  utmost  serenity,  I  am  sure.  But  I  hate  to  think  of  doing  it,  anywhere  else, 
where  I  could  not  have  these  informal,  special  rehearsals,  but  hurried  ones  instead,  with  the  performance 
forced  on  me  before  the  orchestra  had  a  notion  of  the  piece." 
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ent  the  Landgraf  of  Hesse,  Richard  Strauss,  then  second  conductor 
of  the  Meiningen  orchestra,  and  Frederick  Lamond,  the  pianist.  Brahms 
arrived  in  time  for  the  first  performance.  The  symphony  was  most 
warmly  applauded,  and  the  audience  endeavored,  but  in  vain,  to 
obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement.  The  work  was  repeated 
November  1  under  Biilow's  direction,  and  was  conducted  by  the  com- 
poser in  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  tour  with  the  orchestra  and  Billow 
in  Germany  and  in  Netherlands.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Richter,  January  17,  1886. 
"  Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public  and  praised  by 
all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the  press,  it  did  not  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same  unmistakable  manner 
as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which  had  made  a  more  strik- 
ing impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria  than  the  first  symphony  in 
C  minor.  Strangely  enough,  the  fourth  symphony  at  once  obtained 
some  measure  of  real  appreciation  in  Leipsic,  where  the  first  had  been 
far  more  successful  than  the  second  and  third."  This  statement  is 
too  friendly  towards  Brahms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  symphony 
disappointed  Brahms's  friends.  Hugo  Wolf  wrote  a  bitter  review  in 
which  he  made  all  manner  of  fun  at  the  fact,  trumpeted  by  Brahms's 
admirers,  that  at  last  there  was  a  symphony  in  E  minor.  (See  "Hugo 
Wolf's  Musikalische  Kritiken,"  Leipsic,  1911,  pp.  241-244.)  It  was 
performed  under  the  composer's  direction  at  the  Gewandhaus  concert 
in  Leipsic  of  February  18,  1886. 

This  symphony  was  performed  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  in  Vienna 
on  March  7,  1897,  the  last  Philharmonic  concert  heard  by  Brahms. 

In  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  trans- 
lated into  German  by  Gustav  Wendt,  were  read  diligently  by  Brahms. 
It  is  thought  that  they  influenced  him  in  the  composition  of  this  sym- 
phony. Kalbeck  thought  that  the  whole  symphony  pictures  the 
tragedy  of  human  life.  He  saw  in  the  Andante  a.  waste  and  ruined 
field,  as  the  Campagna  near  Rome ;  he  noted  the  appearance  of  a  passage 
from  Brahms's  song  "Auf  dem  Kirchhofe"  with  the  words  'Teh  war  an 
manch  vergess'nem  Grab  gewesen";  to  him  the  Scherzo  was  the  Carnival 
at  Milan. .  While  Speidel  saw  in  the  Finale  the  burial  of  a  soldier,  Kal- 
beck was  reminded  by  the  music  of  the  passage  in  Sophocles's  "(Edipus 
Coloneus":  "Not  to  have  been  born  at  all  is  superior  to  every  view  of 
the  question;  and  this  when  one  may  have  seen  the  light,  to  return 
thence  whence  he  came  as  quickly  as  possible,  is  far  the  next  best." 

The  symphony  was  published  in  1886.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  triangle,  and  strings. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 
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PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE  $5.00                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

•Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 

VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

[ITE  509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 
Boston 


[rs.  CHAHLES  A.  WHIT] 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 
CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 

MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

Central  New  York  Representatives 

CLARK     MUSIC     COMPANY 

416  So.  Salina  Street,  Syracuse 


ELMWOOD  MUSIC  HALL  .  .  BUFFALO 

Thursday  Evening,  November  13,  1924,  at  8.15 
Local  Management,  BESSIE  BELLANCA 
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"...//  cries  n  vhett  I  feel  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  nuhtn  I  feel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  e-z'ery  mood. 
I  lo<ce  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 
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Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lvric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  ot  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  historv  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%U£MENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  rwith  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.-                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B, 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G. '        Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
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ELMWGOD  MUSIC  HALL 


BUFFALO 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  13 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  lento  mo  to. 
III.    Allegro. 

Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Rachmaninov  .  "Vocalise"  (arranged  for  Orchestra  by  the  composer) 

Rimsky-Korsakov  . 


Moussorgsky  . 
Rimsky-Korsakov  . 


'Dubinouchka"  (Russian  Folk  Song,  arranged 
for  Orchestra) 

Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

.    "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  the  Opera  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  J  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  I  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 

viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 

of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.    He  was  so  pleased  that  he.  took  the 

music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 

entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 

flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.    The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 

*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses,", picturing,  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  .  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 

*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.     He 

*"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914 
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held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Oberon"   .    .    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera 
for  Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  him- 
self to  the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact 
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meaning  of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
lessons  of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  to  Dresden  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made 
his  first  sketch  on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains 
this  note  at  the  end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the 
morning,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  !  !    C.  M.  V.  Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from  the 
first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus  of 
elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  passage 
for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral  crashing 
chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro  con  fuoco 
in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  Dark  Blue  Waters," 
sung  by  Rezia,  Fatima,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.).  The 
horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then 
by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part 
of  Huon's  air  (act  i.;  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  per- 
oration, presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air  "Ocean!  Thou  mighty  monster" 
(act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  soft 
repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first  theme  is 
worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and  treated 
in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter-theme  in  the  strings. 
The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia 
motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


"Vocalise,"  a  Wordless  Song  for  Voice,  arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  the  Composer Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninov 

(Born  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  April  1,  1873;  now  living  in  New 

York) 

Rachmaninov  orchestrated  this  song  especially  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concerts  in  Moscow,  season  of  1915-16.  It  is  published  by  the  Kous- 
sevitzky  house. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  sixteen  first  violins  (unison),  second  violins, 
violas,  violoncellos  and  double  basses  divided. 


Dtjbinouchka  (Russian  Folk  Song),  Op.  62 

Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the. government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"Dubinouchka"  is  a  variant  of  the  Volga  Bargemen's  Song.    Rimsky- 
Korsakov  treated  it  freely  in  his  version.     The  song  was  at  first  purely 
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a  folk  song  of  the  workmen.  The  Revolutionary  version  came  later. 
"Dubinouchka"  is  the  diminutive  of  the  "Dubina,"  the  long  stick  of 
the  police  under  the  Tsar.  They  are  seen  on  the  stage  in  the  opera 
"Boris  Godunov." 

The  score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two,  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .   .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government   of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belafev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    . '  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 

*It  is   said    that   Ferdinand   Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 


HEAR   YE!  HEAR    YE! 

■>        LOVERS    OF    COFFEE 
THE     COFFEE     PROBLEM    IS     SOLVED! 

A    CUP   OF   HOT   WATER,   ONE  TEASPOON FUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 
E  AC  H    CUPT  O    ORDE  R    AT    T  I  M  E    OF    S  E  Ft  V I  C  E 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE  .     , 
UNIFORM    QUALITY    GUARANTEED 
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rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,-  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The-  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  'sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

'  "l&L  I 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.  35c.  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

CAMPHORATED 


3AMPHORATED  T^  W    |)\7  ETT1  if  E1  1©   IT 

saponaceous        LJ  £L  $M  11  li  IT  M.  il 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON,  MASS 
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ELMWOOD  MUSIC   HALL 
THURSDAY    EVENING,    JANUARY    8 


First  Appearance  in  Buffalo  ! 


A  l  E 


The  Celebrated  Negro  Tenor 

After   series   of  triumphs    in   Europe   and   in   this   country 


WILLIAM  LAWRENCE,  Accompanist 

Programme 
i 

Concert  Aria,  "Per  pieta,  non  ricercate"  . 

II 


An  die  Leier  ("To  the  Lyre") 
Die  Forelle  ("The  Trout") 
For  Music  .         . 


.      MOZART 

SCHUBERT 

SCHUBERT 

FRANZ 


III 


"A  Caravan  from  China  Comes" 
"Le  Reve"  from  "Manon" 
In  the  Silence  of  Night 


STOREY- SMITH 

.  •      MASSENET 
.      RACHMANINOFF 


IV 


NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

I've  Got  a  Home  in  that  Rock 

Sit  Down 

I  Got  a  Robe 

You  Hear  the  Lambs  a-Cryin' 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 

RECITAL  IN  CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK,  October  25 

"Five  years  ago  Roland  Hayes  gave  a  concert  in  a  little  upstairs  room  on  135th 
street  with  a  group  of  his  own  people  about  him.  Yesterday  afternoon  he  packed 
Carnegie  Hall  to  the  doors  with  as  varied  a  collection  of  races  and  professions  as 
that  staid  old  building  has  ever  held."— N.Y.  World,  Oct.  26,  1924. 

"As  before,  Mr.  Hayes  made  a  deep  impression  by  his  skill.  The  refinement,  the 
sincerity  of  his  art,  his  sense  of  time,  his  feeling  for  style,  his  command  of  nuance, 
were  exquisite." — N.Y.  Herald-Tribune,  Oct.  26,  1924. 


Local  Direction  :   BESSIE  BELLANCA, 
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Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo 
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IaY©  ©veirwraps  Cleaned    I 

Be  prepared  right  when  cold  weather  arrives 
Phone  Back  Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS  DYERS  LAUNDERERS 

Boston  —  284  Boylston  Street 

New  York  City—  10  West  48th  Street 

"YOU   CAN  RELY    ON    LEWANDOS' 
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elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  ... 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  dimmish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 


A  Sti 

The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 

Authoritative         Concise  Readable 

First  Year 


By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  heipful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    //  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 


By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 


Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 


BOSTON  10 


78-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  -a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 


CONTRALTO 


"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic  response." 
N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have  been 
urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long  time. 
When  I  actually  found  an  artist  putting 
my  wished  for  scheme  into  effect,  I  realized 
that  it  was  an  undertaking  equal  to  many 
ordinary  song  recital  programs;  to  a  half 
dozen,  I  imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
"The  contralto  offered  songs  of  Respighi, 
Housman,  Huss,  Goossens,  Jongon,  Chausson, 
Lekeu  and  Gretchaninow,  in  commendable 
fashion.     Her  singing  has  improved." 

N.Y.  World. 

Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written  with 

String  Quartet   Accompaniment 

260  W.  57th  STREET 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADA] 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


jJ'at 
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ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 

Telephone,  5316  Haymarket 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Harris  Stackpole  8 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court  .Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio.  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


Yi 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN    CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


SYRIA  MOSQUE  PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra  Association 

EOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

Friday  Evening,  November  14 
PROGRAMME 


Baoh,  C,P,E.  .  .  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

in  D  major 


Beethoven,  .  ,  ,  Overture  to  "Egmont 


Moussorgsky.  .  .  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion" (Arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  M.  Ravel) 


Brahms Symphony  No,  4  in  E  minor 


SYRIA  MOSQUE  PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh  Orchestra  Association 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

Saturday  Afternoon,  November  15 

PROGRAMME 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor 

(Koechel  No.  550) 

Berlioz  ....  Overture,  "The  Roman 

Carnival " 

Moussorgsky  .  .  Prelude  to  "Khovant china" 


Rimsky-Korsakov  ,  "The  Flight  of  the 

Bumble  Bee",  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Scriabin "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy" 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM        .        MONTCLAIR 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  26,  1924,  at  8.15 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  UNITY  CONCERT  COURSE 


PRoGR2W\E 


H^H 


"...//  cries  nvhen  I  feel  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  nvhen  I  feel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  every  mood. 
I  lot'e  the  Baldwin  Piano.  " 


VM-V*^ 


^r-t  *_-*-b-> 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  historv  of  an  ideal. 
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LOUISVILLE 
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DALLAS 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AUDITORIUM       .       MONTCLAIR 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 

lostoe  Symph©imy  ©irdb 

INC 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  26,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1924,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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THE   INST%U£MENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninov,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  he  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 


iostoira  Symphony  Ordhesta 


■imoini; 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
KeUer,  K. 

Flutes. 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tub  a. 
Sidow,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Keller,  J. 
Barth,  C. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Violoncellos. 
Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J.  Langendoen,  J. 

Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E.  Marjollet,  L. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 
Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 
Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 

Trumpets. 
Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Girard,  H. 

Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps.  Timpani. 

Holy,  A.  Ritter,  A. 

Savitzkaya,  M.    Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 
Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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toe  Symphony  Orchestra 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  26 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.         .         .         .         .      Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  lento  moto. 
III.    Allegro. 

Berlioz  ....     Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Moussorgsky .         .         .         .         Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .         .   "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  the  Opera  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven       ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.    Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 

III.  {  Allegro;  Trio. 

IV.  \  Allegro. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged  by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.    The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 

*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  TjTo.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 

*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.     At  Frankfort  he  established  and 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914 
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conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  tiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9   .    .    .   Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;    died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.     The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Deri  vis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  '  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  0  *,. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "0  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!    Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."     The  theme 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikfrvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  a.u  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1.900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.    An^-  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  cata\l°gue  °f  Belaiev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from  sketches 
that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte  concerto 
in  G  major, — 1804-1806,- — he  was  also  busied  with  this  symphony, 
which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in  B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Decem- 
ber .22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollections 
of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic);  an  Aria,  "Ah, 
perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written 
in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G 
major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
(sic);  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the  Mass 
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in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fan- 
tasia for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little, 
and  at  the  end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  Beethoven  played 
the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half-past  six.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  bej^ond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica,' 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The    first    movement    is   devoted   to   the   painting   of   disordered 

*It   is   said    that   Ferdinand   Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and    that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 
mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 

♦Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 
his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the   composer's   glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
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major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 
already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfaie  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoon**- 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloeofel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  ($175  &  up). 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Carinthia".      $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc. 


DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      KSncisco 

CHICAGO  C/OmpcUiy  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE 


FALL  RIVER 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Fall  River 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  28 
AT  3.00 


Berlioz 

Wagner 

Liszt 


PROGRAMME 

Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Bacchanale  ("The  Hill  of  Venus")  from  "Tannhauser" 

Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Folk-tunes,  for 
Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  Cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


SOLOIST 
ETHEL  LEGINSKA 

KNABE  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Provost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  ^  *# 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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[AIR IE   HAIRPIN   Fl^rm^t 

STUDIO  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  DRAMATIC  ART 

Jloailable  for  Concert  'Programmes 
154  NO.  MAIN  STREET      '    -       ~~-  ~       . 


HORTON  BUILDING 


FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 


Ethel  Grow 

CONT%ALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200   West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 


on 


FrEdSterry  President         $ / 
John  D.Owen  Manager 

New  York. 


venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2 
(Paris  Version) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Op6ra  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense. 
"Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  pro- 
duced there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance, 
the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.*  The 
cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave, 
Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes; 
Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie 
Sax  (Sasse);  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux. 
The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act;  he  lengthened  the  scene 
between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  1860:  "With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venusberg  (Horselberg)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eisenach.     A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible  distance 

_  *They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of 
patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servi^res's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  and  Marie  Sasse's  "Souvenirs 
d'une  Artiste." 
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Tioston 
Symphony  Orchestra 

VICTOR 

RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ 


*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


at  a  turn  to  the  right.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of  day  penetrates, 
a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire  length  of  the  cave.  From 
the  basin  which  receives  the  water  a  brook  flows  towards  the  background,  where  it 
spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are  seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens 
are  reclining.  On  both  sides  of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  over- 
grown with  singular,  coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  up- 
wards on  the  left,  from  which  a  rosy  twilight  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich' couch; 
before  her,  his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser.  Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces,  Beside 
and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes  of  wild  disorder, 
like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the  exertions  of  a  combat.  The 
entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magicaL  ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below, 
through  which  the  emerald  green  of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates. 
This  distant  background  with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort 
of  moonlight.  When  the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections 
answering  the  beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin 
of  the  waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.     They  pair  off;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rushing 
through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and.  stimulating  them  to  wilder  pleasures. 
With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers  to  growing  reck- 
lessness. Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of  the  rocks  and,  dancing 
the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes  and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder 
by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult  reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise 
in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive 
the  mad  roisterers  from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They 
flutter  about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These,  wounded 
by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance  and  sink  down 
exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while  separating  the  intoxi- 
cated ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background.  Then,  still  pursued  by 
the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart 
in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more  and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding 
first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire  background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus,  Tann- 
hauser,  and  the  Graces  remain  visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the 
foreground;  gracefully  intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her 
of  the  victory  they  have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud  picture, 
shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated  with  flowers 
and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake.  (Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The 
rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and  the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiat- 
ing dance  the  secret  significance  that  it  was  an  achievement  of  love.  Again  the 
mists  move  about.     In  the  pale  moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side 


Always  the  worth  while  gift 
YOUR  PORTRAIT  BY 

Utarhrarb; 

Photographs  of  Distinction 
20  FRANKLIN  STREET,  FALL  RIVER 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

Ufaatntt 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 

Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical 
and  descriptive  notes  on  all  works  per- 
formed during  the  season  ("musically 
speaking,  the  greatest  art  annual  of 
to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00        SYMPHONY  HALL 
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STEINWAY 

STEINERT       JEWETT       WOODBURY 

PIANOS 

DUOART  Reproducing   Pianos 
Pianola  Pianos 

VICTROLAS  VICTORlRECORDS 

DeForest  Radio  Merchandise 


M.  STEINERT  &  SONS 

52  N.  MAIN  STREET 
FALL  RIVER 


of  the  forest  lake,  the  swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  (Again  the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears 
and,  the  mist  blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces 
courtesy  mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest 
silence.  " 


Fantasia    on    Hungarian    Folk    Tunes    for    Pianoforte    and 
Orchestra Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding  near  Odenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,    1811;  died  at  Bayreuth, 

July  31,  1886) 

This  Fantasia,  an  expansion  or  modification  of  Liszt's  Fourteenth 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte,  was  composed  at  Weimar  not 
later  than  1852.  The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  a 
theatrical  performance  in  the  Hungarian  National  Theatre  at  Buda- 
pest on  June  1,  1853.  The  pianist  was  Hans  von  Biilow,  for  whom 
the  Fantasia  was  composed.  Franz  Erkel  conducted.  The  perform- 
ance took  place  after  the  second  act  of  Nagy  Ignacz's  play  "Parisi 
Naplo."  After  the  first,  Biilow  played — for  the  first  time — Liszt's 
Fantasia  on  motives  from  Beethoven's  "Kuins  of  Athens."  Biilow 
performed  the  Fantasia  again  at  Dresden  on  September  12,  1853, 
and  at  Hanover  on  January  7,  1854.  He  did  not  always  play  the 
work  under  the  same  title.  At  the  first  performance  the  programme 
announced  it  as  "Magyar  Rapsodia."  Later  he  played  it  as  "Hun- 
garian Fantasia"  and  again  as  "Hungarian  Rhapsody  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra."  The  composition  was  performed  at  these  earliest  inter- 
pretations of  it  from  manuscript.     It  was  published  in  1864.     The 


M,  sraoy  ^©mts®  an  music 

The  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs'  Official  Course  of  Study 

Anatlhoriitative         Concise  Readable 

First  Year 

THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MUSIC 

By  KARL  W.  GEHRKENS 
This  helpful,  stimulating  book  clears  the  way  and  provides  the  very  necessary  preparation 
for  the  books  that  follow.    It  must  be  studied  first.    No  book  on  music  has  in  years  brought 
forth  such  a  chorus  of  praise. 

Second  Year 

FHOM  SOMG  TO  SYMPHONY 

By  DANIEL  GREGORY  MASON 
This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation  leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk  song  to  the 
modern  symphony.    It  presupposes  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so  luminously  treated 
in  Prof.  Gehrkens's  Fundamentals. 

Price,  each  book,  $1-50  net 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  boston  10 
178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 
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score  calls  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  by  Marie  Heimlicher,  March  4,  1882,  but  the  Fantasia  had 
been  played  here  in  other  concerts  before  that  tlate:  Marie  Krebs 
'(1871),  Franz  Rum m el  (1880).  Mr.  Paderewski  played  it  at  an 
extra  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  on  March  2,  1892. 

The  first  theme  is  treated  as  an  introduction  in  E  minor  by  the 
orchestra,  Andante  mesto.  The  pianoforte  enters  after  a  few  meas- 
ures with  a  solo,  Capriccio.  A  cadenza,  Allegro  molto,  leads  into 
the  melody,  Allegro  eroico,  "with  double  octaves  and  full  chords." 
This  air  is  then  treated  with  several  changes  of  tempo  by  orchestra 
and  pianoforte.  There  is  an  Allegretto  "in  gypsy  fashion,"  and  the 
movement  grows  more  and  more  furious. 

Liszt  wrote  twenty  Hungarian  Rhapsodies.  Nos.  1  and  2  were 
published  in  1851;  Nos.  3-7  in  1854;  No.  8  in  1853;  the  first  edition 
of  No.  9,  "The  Carnival  at  Budapest,"  in  1849,  the  revised  edition  in 
1853;  Nos.  11-15  in  1854;  No.  16  in  1882;  Nos.  17-19  in  1886;  No.  20 
is  in  manuscript. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tchaikovsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really. take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 

*Thia  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste  s  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 


HEAR    YE! 


HEAR    YE! 


LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A    CUP   OF   HOT   WATER,    ONE  TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR    AND    CREAM    TO    TASTE 

EACH    CUP    TO     ORDER    AT    TIME    OF    SERVICE 

WITHOUT   TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING    CO..   522    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York 
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inter  Wont  Wait  rorever 

cleanse  all  fur 
and  heavy  garments  now 
PHONE:  Back  Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS 


DYERS 


284  Boylston  Street  1 7  Temple  Place 

29  State  Street  79  Summer  Street 

Brookline  1310  Beacon  Street 
Cambridge  1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

"YOU   CAN   RELY    ON    LEWANDOS 
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time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad, 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 


Soprano 


"Her  voice ...  is  of  singularly  attractive  quality  nicely  adapted  to  expression 
of  many  moods." — R.  R.   Q.,   Boston  Herald. 

"Skilful  with  the  ways  and  means  of  song."—//.  T.  P.,  Boston  Transcript. 

"Sings   with   particularly   sympathetic   understanding." — S.    M.,    Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Available  alone  and  in  joint  programmes  with  the 

FIEDLER  TRIO  *u- 

BOSTON     SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Violin  ALFRED  HOLY,  Harp 

JACOBUS  LANGENDOEN,  'Cello 

Concert  Direction:  AARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building,  Boston 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

BO   f\  \Tk7  M  9  C  CAMPHORATED  H  C  M  T  I  C  D   I  #"*  !C 

K  %J  W  JM    o       saponaceous       JJLW  1  IrKILt 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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phony  itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians ;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
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THE  BH1GGS5  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

A.  W.  BRIGGS,  Instructor 

STATE  SUPERVISOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  MASTERS  OF  DANCING,  1923-4-5 

Hall  available  for  Private  Parties  1 54  No.  Main  Street 

TELEPHONES  56170  and  2673-W 


PIANO  ORGAN  THEORY 
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CLARENCE  H.  WILLISTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANO 

Hudner  Building 
Room  24  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Telephone  2388 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


HARRIET  A. 


TEACHER  OF   THE   HARP 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 
Tel.  Copley  5294-M 


LA  FORGE -BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR  KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St..  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITI 


[ARLES  A.  WHI 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley.  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone,  5316  Hay  market 


RALPH 


THE  BOSTON  TRIO  ENSEMBLE 


VIOLONCELLO  SOLOIST— INSTRUCTOR      Jesus  sanroma,  Piano  william  dodge,  Violin 

RALPH  SMALLEY,  Violoncello 


18  Medfield  Street,  Boston   Phone  Back  Bay  6527 


Send  for  Circular 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianoforte 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Courts  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  34I4-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH  - 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The 


Pianoforte 

is  made  for  those  with  discriminating 
musical  taste. 

It  has  a  sympathetic  quality  of  tone  which  musicians  declare 
they  find  in  no  other  piano.  Like  the  human  voice,  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  tone  is  unique  and  fascinating  in  its  musical  appeal, 
ever  revealing  new  beauties. 

Let  your  musical  nature  respond  to  the  tonal  beauty  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  and  you  will  understand  why  it  be- 
comes virtually  a  priceless  possession  to  its  owner. 


MASON    &    HAMLIN 

146-148  Boylston  Street 
Boston 
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THE  AUDITORIUM  .        .  SPRINGFIELD 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


lostoira  Symplboimy 


inc: 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Programme 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  4,  at  3.00 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  T       .        .         .         .        President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


THE  INST%USMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendcen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 

L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

C. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Tlmpan 

c.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J 

MORIZ 

OSENTHAL 

"T/ic  Napoleon  of  the 
Pianoforte  "  -huneker 

iJknubt 

PIANO    EXCLUSIVELY 
Ampico  Recordings 

FORBES  &  WALLACE 

Local  Representatives 


THE  AUDITORIUM         .       .       .  SPRINGFIELD 

Thirty-first  Concert  in  Springfield 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  4 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 

Haydn         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Largo. 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito. 

De  Falla  .         .     Suite  from  "El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer") 

(Piano,  Jestjs  Sanroma) 
Introduction  and  Scene — The  "Gypsies"  (Evening) — The 
Returning  Spirit — Dance  of  Terror — 'The  Magic  Circle 
(Narrative  of  the   Fisherman) — Midnight    (Sorceries) — 
Ritual  Dance  of  Fire  (To  dispel  Evil  Spirits) 


Wagner  .         .     Bacchanale  ("Der  Venusberg")  from  "Tannhauser" 

Wagner  .         .         .  Funeral  Music  of  Siegfried  from  "Gotterdammerung" 
Wagner  .         .         .      Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  De  Falla's  "El.  Amor  Brujo" 
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CRUISES 
TO  THE 

WEST 
INDIES 

If  you  plan  a  brief  winter  holiday,  no  field  will  prove  so  picturesque  as  the 
West  Indies,  no  journey  so  diverting  as  a  cruise,  no  West  Indies  cruises  so 
generally  complete  as  ours.   Two  points  we  should  like  to  emphasize — our 
ship,  the  20,000-ton  "Reliance",  is  the  finest  ship  ever  to  cruise  the  Carib- 
bean, and  ours  are  the  only  cruises  circling  the  West  Indies  to  include  all 
shore  excursions  in  the  cruise-price.   The  routes  include  Havana,  Jamaica, 
the  Panama  Canal,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Martinique, 
St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  etc.  A  fortnight's  cruise,  to  Bermuda,  Porto 
Rico,  Jamaica  and  Havana,  sails  January  13  {$175  &  up\ 
Two  longer  cruises,  visiting  a  dozen  or  so  ports,  sail 
January  31  &  February  28.    ($350  &  up). 


"Midnight  Sun"  and  Round  the  World  Cruises 

Our  Fifth  Annual  Cruise  to  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,    etc.,     sails    June    30.     S.S.    "Franconia".     $750    &    up. 

Our  1925  Round  the  World  Cruise  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania,  sails  Oct.  10.  S.S.  "Carinthia".     $2250  &  up. 


Tours  to  Europe,  California  &  Hawaii,  Florida  &  Cuba 
"Individual  Travel  Service" 

Send  for  Booklets,  Ship-plans,  Travel  Guides,  etc 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      SSncwco 
Company 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
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Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known 
as  the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhdz.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear";  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of  Peters, 
No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
adagio,  G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  stac- 
cato chords  which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty 
one,  announced  piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated 
forte  by  the  full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Pas- 
sage-work develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  first  motive.  The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than 
a  melodic  variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — 
in  oboes  and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the 


Hotels  of  DistbvclLon 


first.     The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally 
elaborate.     There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.  A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage 
the  theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first 
violins  and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncello.  The  development 
is  carried  along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  The  Menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the 
regular  minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

IV.  The  Finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
the  theme  of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn 
in  his  earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first 
movement.  Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets 
and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In 
some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins 
to  his  fancy,  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his 
first  allegros;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more 
like  the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong 
inspiration  of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Haydn's  genius;  moderation  in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in 
the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness  of '  his  melodic  thought  never  seems 
extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


H.  J.  Billings,  Proprietor 
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to  show  to  you 

Six  hundred  and  over  of  the  finest  watches  in  the  world. 
Very  few  jewelers  in  New  England  carry  such  a  stock  and 
variety. 

All  through  our  store  you  find  a  similar  large  variety :  In  rings, 
pins  and  all  jewelry;  in  clocks,  ivory,  silver,  cut  and  engraved 
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"El  Amor  Brujo"  ("Love  the  Sorcerer")     .    .   Manuel  de  Falla 
(Born  at  Cadiz,  November  23,  1876;  now  living) 

This  "gitaneria"  (Gypsy  life)  in  one  act  and  two  scenes,  a  choreo- 
graphic fantasy  with  voice  and  small  orchestra,  book  by  Gregorio 
Martinez  Sierra,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  de  Lara,  Madrid,  in  April, 
1915,  with  the  Serlora  Pastora  Imperio  assisting.*  A  concert  version 
was  performed  at  Madrid  in  1916,  E.  Fernandez- Arbosf  conductor, 
at  a  concert  of  the  Sociedad  Nacional  de  Musica. 

This  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  London  on  November 
23,  1921.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  it  in  Paris  at  his  concert  of 
May  8,  1924. 

There  were  five  stage  performances  of  the  ballet  at  the  Flemish 
Theatre  in  Antwerp,  February  23,  26,  March  4,  9,  13,  1924. 

The  first  performances  of  the  Suite  in  the  United  States  were  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Philadelphia  on  April  15,  17,  1922. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  October  17,  1924. 

The  Philadelphia  Program  Book,  edited  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  con- 
tained these  paragraphs: 

"According  to  an  authorized  statement,  'the  composer,  whose  feeling 
for  and  command  of  his  country's  folk-music  are  well  known,  saw  that 

*"The  composer  suppressed  the  spoken  and  sung  parts,  enlarged  the  orchestration,  and  made 
of  it  a  symphonic  suite,  'semi-Arabian'  in  style."     Carl  Van  Vechten's  "Music  of  Spain." 

fHe  was  concert-master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  season  of  1903-04.  He  played 
his  "Tango"  with  the  orchestra  on  October  24,  1903.  Arbos  was  also  leader,  that  season,  of  the  Arbos 
Quartet,  being  associated  with  Messrs.  Roth,  Ferir,  and  Krasselt.  For  many  years  he  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orchestral  conductor. 
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The  EDISON 

The  Original,  the  Best 

PHONOGRAPH 

An  Ornament  to  Any  Home 

An  Evidence  of  Refinement  and  the  Appreciation  of  Beauty 


The  new  Edison  models  are 
works  of  art  and  they  include 
a  style  just  suited  to  your 
requirements. 


Come  in  and  hear 
the  EDISON  in 
comparison  with 
other  phonographs 
—  that  is  the  real  test. 


You  can  pay  for  your  Edison  as  you 
would  the  wonderful  concerts  it 
affords  —  a  little  at  a  time. 


THE  EDISON  SHOP  THE  HALL  BUILDING 

Third  Floor 


it  would  be  impossible  to  write  true  gypsy  music  by  restricting  himself 
to  instrumental  dances  alone,  and  without  resorting  to  the  gypsies' 
most  characteristic  feature :  their  songs.  But  he  has  by  no  means  used 
actual  folk-melodies;  every  song  is  his  own  invention,  and  it  is  his 
particular  glory  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  actual  popular  material.'  (M.  Jean-Aubry 
referred  to  the  thematic  material  of  this  work  as  'built  on  rhythms, 
modes,  cadences,  or  forms  inspired  by  but  never  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Andalusian  folk-song.  .  .  .  We  should  be  wrong  to  see  in 
de  Falla  nothing  but  an  "evoker"  of  picturesque  Spain.  He  is  rather 
a  poet  of  Spanish  emotion.') 

"Here  is  the  official  synopsis  of  the  action  of  'El  Amor  Brujo': 

"Candelas,  a  young,  very  beautiful,  and  passionate  woman,  has  loved  a  wicked, 
jealous  and  dissolute  but  fascinating  and  coaxing  gypsy.  Although  having  led  a 
very  unhappy  life  with  him,  she  has  loved  him  intensely  and  mourned  his  loss,  unable 
ever  to  forget  him.  Her  memory  of  him  is  something  like  a  hypnotic  dream,  a  morbid, 
gruesome  and  maddening  spell.  She  is  terrified  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  man 
may  not  be  entirely  gone,  that  he  may  return,  that  he  continues  to  love  her  in  his 
fierce,  shadowy,  faithless  and  caressing  way.  She  lets  herself  become  a  prey  to  her 
thoughts  of  the  past,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  a  spectre;  yet  she  is  young,  strong 
and  vivacious.    Spring  returns,  and  with  it  love  in  the  shape  of  Carmelo. 

"Carmelo,  a  handsome  youth,  enamoured  and  gallant,  makes  love  to  her.  Candelas, 
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hot  unwilling  to  be  won,  almost  unconsciously  returns  his  love,  but  the  obsession 
of  her  past  weighs  against  her  present  inclination.  When  Carmelo  approaches  her 
and  endeavors  to  make  her  share  in  his  passion,  the  Spectre  returns  and  terrifies 
Candelas,  whom  he  separates  from  her  lover.  They  cannot  exchange  the  kiss  of 
perfect  love. 

"Carmelo' being  gone,  Candelas  languishes  and  droops;  she  feels  as  if  bewitched, 
and  her  past  loves  seem  to  flutter  heavily  around  her  like  malevolent  and  foreboding 
bats.  But  this  evil  spell  must  be  broken,  and  Carmelo  thinks  he  has  found  a  remedy. 
He  had  once  been  the  comrade  of  the  gypsy  whose  spectre  haunts  Candelas.  He 
knows  that  the  dead  lover  was  the  typically  faithless  and  jealous  Andalusian  gallant. 
Since  he  appears  to  retain,  even  after  death,  his  fancy  for  beautiful  women,  he  must 
be  attacked  on  his  weak  side  and  thus  diverted  from  his  posthumous  jealousy,  in 
order  that  Carmelo  may  exchange  with  Candelas  the  perfect  kiss  against  which  the 
sorcery  of  love  cannot  prevail. 

"Carmelo  persuades  Lucia,  a  young  and  enchantingly  pretty  gypsy  girl,  the  friend 
of  Candelas,  to  feign  acceptance  of  the  Spectre's  addresses.  Lucia,  for  love  of  Can- 
delas and  out  of  feminine  curiosity  agrees.  Carmelo  returns  to  make  love  to  Candelas, 
and  the  Spectre  intervenes  .  .  .  but  he  finds  the  charming  little  gypsy,  and  neither 
can  nor  will  resist  the  temptation,  not  being  experienced  in  withstanding  the  allure- 
ments of  a  pretty  face.  He  makes  love  to  Lucia,  cajoling  and  imploring  her,  and  the 
coquettish  young  gypsy  almost  brings  him  to  despair.  In  the  meantime,  Carmelo 
succeeds  in  convincing  Candelas  of  his  love,  and  life  triumphs  over  death  and  over 
the  past.  The  lovers  at  last  exchange  the  kiss  that  defeats  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Spectre,  who  perishes,  definitely  conquered  by  love — Love  the  Magician."* 

* 
*    * 

The  music  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 

oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 

glockenspiel,  piano  and  strings,  with  an  English  horn  to  replace  the 

voice  parts  in  certain  passages. 

♦Compare  with  this,  incidents  in  Anatole  France's  "Hiatoire  Comique." 
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Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2 
(Paris  Version) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Mettefnich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense. 
"Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  pro- 
duced there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance, 
the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.*  The 
cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave, 
Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes; 
Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie 
Sax  (Sasse) ;  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux. 
The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act;  he  lengthened  the  scene 

*They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of 
patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servieres's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  and  Marie  Sasse's  "Souvenirs 
d'une  Artiste." 
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between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  1860:  "With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 
His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the  Venusberg  (Horselberg)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eisenach.  A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible  distance 
at  a  turn  to  the  right.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of  day  penetrates, 
a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire  length  of  the  cave.  From 
the  basin  which  receives  the  water  a  brook  flows  towards  the  background,  where  it 
spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are  seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens 
are  reclining.  On  both  sides  of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  over- 
grown with  singular,  coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  up- 
wards on  the  left,  from  which  a  rosy  twilight  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich" couch; 
before  her,  his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser. Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces.  Beside 
and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes  of  wild  disorder, 
like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the  exertions  of  a  combat.  The 
entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magical,  ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below, 
through  which  the  emerald  green  of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates. 
This  distant  background  with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort 
of  moonlight.  When  the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections 
answering  the  beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin 
of  the  waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.     They  pair  off;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rushing 
through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and  stimulating  them  to  wilder  pleasures. 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of iv oo d  and  ivires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 


\T7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers  to  growing  reck- 
lessness. Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of  the  rocks  and,  dancing 
the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes  and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder 
by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult  reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise 
in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive 
the  mad  roisterers  from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They 
flutter  about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These,  wounded 
by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance  and  sink  down 
exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while  separating  the  intoxi- 
cated ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background.  Then,  still  pursued  by 
the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart 
in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more  and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding 
first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire  background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus,  Tann- 
hauser,  and  the  Graces  remain  visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the 
foreground;  gracefully  intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her 
of  the  victory  they  have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud  picture, 
shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated  with  flowers 
and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake.  (Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The 
rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and  the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiat- 
ing dance  the  secret  significance  that  it  was  an  achievement  of  love.  Again  the 
mists  move  about.  In  the  pale  moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side 
of  the  forest  lake,  the  swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  (Again  the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears 
and,  the  mist  blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces 
courtesy  mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest 
silence.  " 


Funeral  Music  from  "Gotterdammerung"  ("Dusk  of  the  Gods"), 
Act  III.,  Scene  2 Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
last  rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prom- 
inent leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung 
race. 

These  motives  were  named  by  William  Foster  Apthorp  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: — 

"I.  The  Volstjng-Motive  (slow  and  solemn  in  horns  and  tubas,  repeated  by 
clarinets  and  bassoons). 

"II.  The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings,  and  kettle- 
drums, interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the  lower  strings). 

"III.  The  Motive  of  the  Volsungs'  Heroism  (slow  and  stately  in  tubas  and 
horns). 

"IV.  The  Motive  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  woodwind  and 
horns),  merging  soon  into: 

"V.     The  LoyE-MoTivE  (in  the  oboe). 

"(The  bars  under  these  last  two  motives  are  a  further  development  of  the  Volsung- 
Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the  double-basses,  bass-clarinet, 
bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas,  against  the  running  triplet  figure  from 
the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  Sword-Motive  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing  chords  of  the 
Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet;  afterwards  in 
the  trumpets). 

"IX.  The  Mottve  of  Siegfried  the  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modification  of  'Sieg- 
fried's horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-Motive  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

•Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  father  and  mother)  in  the  first  scene  of  "Die  Walkure." 
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"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape, 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 
drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of 
the  act,  which  ends  with  Briinnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's 
remains,  her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Rag- 
narok,  or  the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  (Gotterddmmerung) ,  from  which  the 
drama  takes  its  name." 

This  funeral  march  music  was  played  in  Boston  by  Theodore  Thomas's 

Orchestra  as  early  as  February  19,  1877. 

* 
*  * 

Wagner's  stage  directions  for  this  scene  are  as  follows : 
"Night  has  come.  At  Gunther's  mute  command,  the  vassals  raise 
Siegfried's  corpse,  and  during  the  following  (music)  carry  it  away  in  a 
solemn  procession  over  the  height. — The  moon  breaks  through  the  clouds 
and  lights  up  the  funeral  procession  more  and  more  brightly  as  it 
reaches  the  height. — Mists  have  arisen  from  the  Rhine  and  gradually 
fill  the  whole  stage,  where  the  funeral  procession  has  become  invisible: 
they  come  quite  to  the  front,  so  that  the  whole  stage  remains  hidden 
during  the  musical  interlude. — The  mists  divide  again,  until  at  length 
the  hall  of  the  Gibichungs  appears  as  in  Act  I."* 

♦Translation  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Scbirmer's  edition  of  "Dusk  of  the  Gods"  in  a  facilitated 
arrangement  for  voice  and  pianoforte  by  Karl  Klindworth. 
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Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  op  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 
that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 
used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 

*See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst."  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel !'  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes'  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- wind.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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VX7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE   INST%USMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 
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Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

U.ULINS. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V.    > 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  5.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.                Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  KeUey,  A. 

1.  DemetrideSj 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarcnet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E.        . 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.     S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival   at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"  (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"  (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      fresco 
Chicago  v-/Ompa.ny  angeles 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
1338  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  26 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach,  C.  P.  E.        .         .         .         .       Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.    Andante  lento  mo  to. 
III.    Allegro. 

Berlioz  ....     Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Debussy 


Two  Nocturnes 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Beethoven      .         .         .         . 

I.  Poco  sostenuto. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  The  concerto  was  probably 
composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 


Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  bj^  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 
orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra'  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 
and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 
than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 
have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which  Haydn 
may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 
formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 
of  the  modern  musical  style." 
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The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five,  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  oh  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andr<§,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 

*Fora  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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RECORDS 


There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you, 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE' 


by  L6on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.    It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.    II.,    "Festivals";   No.    III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female'voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.    Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
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sion  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  lights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 
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Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92   .    .    .     Ludwig  von  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before  1811 
or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 

The  'autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn 
family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812 
13ten  M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first 
line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will 
be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  per- 
formed at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano-, 
forte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for  trombones, 
the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  and  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.-  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Overtures  by 
Handel  and  Cherubim*  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.     Malzel  made  arrangements 
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for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon"  in  "Welling- 
ton's Sieg";  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum  and  of  whom 
Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek;  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing 
with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr 
and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and 
Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was 
one  of  the  double-basses.    Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht 
bei  Vittoria." 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary  pleasure,   especially   the   symphony;   the   wondrous   sec- 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Sym- 
phonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  Vol.  I,  pp.  322- 
326.    The  two  were  afterwards  reconciled. 
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ond  movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite 
of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl 
was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage 
in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beetho- 
ven told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the 
passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw 
the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax. 
And  he  teljs  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who 
could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he  wrote 
a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  performances. 
"It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He  was  the  first 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that  busied  himself 
actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in  all  the  details. 
I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus  fulfilling  the  ardent 
vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits  of  my  labor  on  the  altar 
of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  1814.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata,  "Der 
glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna 
and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the  Tsarina  of 
Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience.  The  concert 
was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but  the  hall 
was  half  empty. 


Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 
One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festival. 
Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern  race, 
brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old  edition 
of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme:  "Arrival  of  the  Villagers; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  Andante 
pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while 
Durenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream 
of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle 
of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the 
fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding. 
Oulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale 
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a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular 
recreations.  Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Strom- 
karl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should 
dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit 
and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and 
cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the 
cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony," 
says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  sesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony? It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that 
the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the  com- 
mentator. As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  sym- 
phony is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.     The  main  body  is  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 

*Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Signale  of 
September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should  be  considered  as  being  in  6-4 
instead  of  3-4. 
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idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

And  yet,  that  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

If  you  should  play  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 
know  ;  listening  to  it  would  tell  more  than  a  thousand  words, 
as  a  glance  at  the  Woman  Weighing  Pearls"  tells  more  of 
Vermeer's  artistry  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  for  sale  at 

the  warerooms  of  C.  J.  HEPPE  &  SON 

1117  Chestnut  Street 
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PRoGR2W\E 


LOCAL  MANAGEMENT:  Mrs.  WILSON=QREENE 


"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  iv  oo  d  and  ivires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 

Wilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%UeMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach."  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  iiohom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schrdeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes. 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 
Keller,  J.  Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J. 

Barth,  C.  Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


Kelley,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Oboes.  Clarinets. 

Longy,  G.  Sand,  A. 

Lenom,  C.  Arcieri,  E. 

Stanislaus,  H.  Vannini,  A. 

English  Horns.         Bass  Clarinet. 
Mueller,  F.  Mimart,  P. 

Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 
Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
MuUaly,  J. 


Langendoen,  J . 
Marjollet,  L. 


Trumpets. 
Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Girard,  H. 

Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
AUard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Piller,  B. 

Trombones. 
Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps.  Timpani. 

Holy,  A.  Ritter,  A. 

Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M. 

Celesta. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Percussion. 
Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


World's  Qreatest 
For  you! 

Through  the  medium  of  the 


Welte  Mignon 

LICENSEE 

reducing  Piano 


Padcju  sfci 


Carrzno 


Hoimann 


Let  these  six  artists,  together  with 
several  hundred  other  world  famous 
pianists,  play  their  masterpieces  in 
your  home  just  as  they  would  on  the 
concert  stage.  Their  individuality 
is  faithfully  preserved. 

If  you  have  not  heard  this  instru- 
ment arrange  to  attend  one  of  our 
daily  informal  recitals  or  write  and 
we  will  send  you  full  details. 

Also  Stieff  Upright.  Player 
and  Grand  Pianos. 

Ctas.  M.  Stieff,  Inc. 

1108  F  STREET,  N.W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Grieg 


Lheuinne 


Busoni 


POLI'S  THEATRE 


WASHINGTON 


One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Performance  in  Washington 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  11 


AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E.        .         .         .         .       Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.    Allegro  moderato. 
II.    Andante  lento  moto. 
III.    Allegro. 


Berlioz 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 


Debussy 


a.  Clouds. 

b.  Festivals. 


Two  Nocturnes 


Beethoven      . 

I.  Poco  sostenuto. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto  meno  assai. 

rV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago— has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner— the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"  (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      fresco 

CHICAGO  V/OmpCUiy  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
1338  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OBER'S  STEAMSHIP  &  TOURIST  AQENCY 
1420  H  Street,  N.W. 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 

viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 

of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.    He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 

music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 

entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 

flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.    The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 
*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1606,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Bimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies :  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3 ;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 


Ho  tels  oj  Distinction 


NEW  YORK 
and  BOSTON 


The  Piaza 

FredSterry  President 
John  O.Owen  Mai 

New  York 
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His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 


d  RESPONSIBLE 


an 


The  American  Security  is  a  perpetual  organization  with  men 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  estates  and  with  facilities  for 
handling  all  forms  of  trust  business. 


■MERICAN  SECURIT 

°    AND     TRUST      COMPANY    ° 
15th  and  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE 


Capital,  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  over  $6,000,000 
Five  Convenient  Banking  Offices 


in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  tiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


jfrrurif g  $t  oragp  (Jompuj 

Established  1890  as  the  Storage  Department,  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 

1140  FIFTEENTH  STREET  (between  L  and  M) 

4  Blocks  North  of  the  White  House  C.  A.  ASPINWALL,  President 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Nocturnes:   No.    I.,    "Clouds";   No.    II.,    "Festivals";   No.    III., 
"Sirens" Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 
March  26,  1918) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra  January 
6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  company  with 
the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901.  The  third 
is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this  last  concert  the 
friends  of  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  manifestations  of  delight  that 
there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this  pro- 
gramme is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in  sympathy 
with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement"  may  think  that  the 
programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's  peculiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished,  and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to 
reproduce  certain  shades  of  meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general  and, 
above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  with  everything  that  this  word 
includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special  fights. 

"  'Clouds':  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the  slow 
and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted  with 
white. 

"  'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession  (a 
dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festival  and 
blended  with  it ;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obstinately  remain, — 
always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — luminous  dust  participating 
in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 
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"  'Sirens':  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the  billows 
silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard;  it 
laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  were  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement  begins  Modere, 
6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  two 
harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum  (in  the 
distance),  strings.     Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  oboe,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  soprano  voices,  eight 
mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.     Moderement  anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instrumentation 
of  these  nocturnes. 


Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  .    .    .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  probably  made  before  1811 
or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the  Seventh 
Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that  the  work 
was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12. 
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A  record  of  68  years  in  the  Music  Business  in  Washington  is  at  our  back. 
During  all  this  time  we  have  maintained  our  prestige  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Washington  because  of  our  policy  of  selling  reliable  merchandise  only  and 
giving  prompt  and  capable  service.  Everything  purchased  here  bears  the 
halUmark  of  our  guarantee  and  quality.     We  fulfill  our  promises. 


The  autograph  manuscript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn 
family  of  Berlin  bears  the  inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812 
13ten  M."  A  blundering  binder  cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first 
line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There  has,  therefore,  been  a  dispute  whether 
the  month  were  May,  June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on 
May  8,  1812:  "I  promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony 
for  the  next  Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying 
will  not  cost  you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony 
is  now  ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will 
be  at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  per- 
formed at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  piano- 
forte trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  Equale  for  trombones, 
the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  96,  and  some  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  Symphony  ^was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was  ded- 
icated to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexievna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  on  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert.  The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
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The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;  the 
latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes,  cymbals, 
triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Overtures  by 
,  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were  played 
with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's  Sieg," 
or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrangements 
for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in  Vienna, 
and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished  executants 
were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  who  looked  after  the  "cannon"  in  "Welling- 
ton's Sieg" ;  the  young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  a  bass  drum  and  of  whom 
Beethoven  said  to  Tomaschek;  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  could  do  nothing 
with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!"  Spohr 
and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin  desks,  and 
Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated  Dragonetti  was 
one  of  the  double-basses.    Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht 
bei  Vittoria." 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  five  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "Schlacht  Sym- 
phonie,"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  Vol.  I,  pp.  322- 
326.    The  two  were  afterwards  reconciled. 
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ing  impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in  spite 
of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beethoven."  Gloggl 
was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused  to  play  a  passage 
in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be  played.  "Beetho- 
ven told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise  them;  then  the 
passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals  that  Spohr  saw 
the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indicate  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air  when  he  demanded  a  climax. 
And  he  teljs  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludicrous  blunder  of  Beethoven,  who 
could  not  hear  the  soft  passages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a  blunder, 
he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tune."  Beethoven 
answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth  of  this  tale 
has  been  disputed. 


* 
*  * 


Mark  what  commentators  have  found  in  the  Seventh  Symphony: 
One  finds  a  new  pastoral  symphony;  another,  a  new  "Eroica." 
Alberti  is  sure  that  it  is  a  description  of  the  joy  of  Germany  deliv- 
ered from  the  French  yoke.  Dr.  Iken  of  Bremen  saw  in  it  a  political 
revolution.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  it  is  a  knightly  festival. 
Marx  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  music  describes  a  Southern  race, 
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brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient  Moors  of  Spain.  An  old  edition 
of  the  symphony  gave  this  programme :  "Arrival  of  the  Villagers; 
Nuptial  Benediction;  The  Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast." 
Did  not  Schumann  discover  in  the  second  movement  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  a  village  couple?  D'Ortigue  found  that  the  Andante 
pictured  a  procession  in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while 
Diirenberg,  a  more  cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream 
of  a  sumptuous  odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle 
of  giants  or  warriors  of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  after  the 
fight;  a  feast  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  the  villagers  after  a  wedding. 
Oulibichev  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale 
a  drunken  revel  to  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular 
recreations.  Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony  as 
"the  apotheosis  of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  the  "Strom- 
karl"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals  should 
dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  to  the  Night  spirit 
and  his  crew,  and,  if  any  one  plays  it,  tables  and  benches,  cans  and 
cups,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  children  in  the 
cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the  Seventh  Symphony," 
says  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

In  these  days  the  first  question  asked  about  absolute  music  is,  "What 
does  it  mean?"  The  symphonic  poem  is  free  and  unbridled  in  choice 
of  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to  reproduce 
in  tones  the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture,  book,  man, 
statue.     He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  aesthete-pianist  in  Punch. 

Why  should  anything  be  read  into  the  music  of  this  Seventh  Sym- 
phony?    It  may  be  that  the  Abbe  Stadler  was  right  in  saying  that 
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the  theme  of  the  trio  in  the  Scherzo  is  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  of  Lower 
Austria,  but  the  statement  is  of  only  antiquarian  interest. 

To  them  that  wish  to  read  the  noblest  and  most  poetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will  bring  unfailing  de- 
light. The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  no  analysis;  it  escapes  the  com- 
mentator. As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so  the  sym- 
phony is  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sostenuto, 
A  major,  4-4.     The  main  body  is  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4. 

III.  Presto,  F  major,  3-4.* 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo  on 
two  themes.  Here,  according  to  M.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song." 

*  Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to  the  Signate  of 
September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should  be  considered  as  being  in  6-4 
instead  of  3-4. 
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IT  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

And  yet,  that  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

If  you  should  play  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 

know ;  listening  to  it  would  tell  more  than  a  thousand  words, 

as  a  glance  at  the     Woman  Weighing  Pearls"  tells  more  of 

Vermeer's  artistry  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

s  We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  for  sale  at 
the  warerooms  of  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 
Charles  Street,  cor.  Fayette,  Baltimore 
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Wednesday  Evening,  January  28,  1925 


PRoGR2W\E 


J^ittt.\Sfe 


LOCAL  MANAGEMENT:  Mrs.  WILSON=QREENE 


"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  •wood  and  -wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 


ftftfe* 


\T7ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  ofmusical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

latftorin 
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THE   INST%UmENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  isohom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.                Belinski,  M.           Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

PiUer,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  i 

Zahn,  F. 

5. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

Let  the  World's  Qreatest 
Play  For  you! 

Through  the  medium  of  the 


Welte  Mignon 

LICENSEE 

reducing 


Hojmann 


Lhevinne 


Let  these  six  artists,  together  with 
several  hundred  other  world  famous 
||  pianists,  play  their  masterpieces  in 
your  home  iust  as  they  would  on  the 
concert  stage.  Their  individuality 
is  faithfully  preserved. 

If  you  have  not  heard  this  instru- 
ment arrange  to  attend  one  of  our 
daily  informal  recitals  or  write  and 
we  will  send  you  full  details. 


Also.Stieff  Upright.  Player 
and  Grand  Pianos. 


Ctas.  M.  Stieff,  Inc. 


315  N.  HOWARD  STREET 
STIEFF  HALL 

Baltimore's  Music  Center 


Grieg 


Busoni 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  28 


PROGRAMME 


Handel  .         .         .  Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor,  Op.  6,  No.  10 

I.  \  Overture. 
II.  (  AUegro. 

III.  Air. 

IV.  Allegro  Moderate 


Moussorgsky  .         Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for  Orchestra 

by  M.  Ravel) 

Promenade  —  Gnomus —  Promenade  — Tuileries  —  Bydlo  —  Ballet  des 
Poussins  dans  leur  Coques  —  Samuel  Goldenberg  et  Schmuyle  —  Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingu  amortua)  —  La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule  — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


Tchaikovsky  ....     Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuma  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANOFORTE 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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A  CRUISE 
ROUND 

SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Only  once  before— and  that  ten  years  ago — has  there  been  a  Cruise  to  sail 

through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  thus  circling  the  entire  South  American 

continent.    Never  has  a  ship  so  fine  as  the  "Resolute"  made  this  cruise. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit — amid  all  the  comforts  of  a  great 

liner — the  strenuous  West  Coast  ports,  the  Inca  cities  of  Peru,  the  Andes, 

Santiago  in  Chile,  pleasure-loving  Buenos  Aires,  the  stupendous  Iguazu 

Falls,  glorious  Rio,  the  vast  Amazon  and  a  number  of  Caribbean  seaports. 

January  24  to  March  26.     66  days.     15,000  miles.     23  cities. 

S.S.  "Resolute"  (20,000  tons),  swimming-pool  and  gymnasium. 

Rates  $925  and  up.    Send  for  booklets  and  plans. 


Three  Alluring  Mediterranean  Cruises 

February  5.    S.S.    "Samaria"    (20,000  tons)— Carnival  at  Nice,   Sicily, 
Venice,  Cattaro,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc.    $875  &  up. 

March    28.     S.S.  "Reliance"   (20,000  tons)— A  spring  voyage  to  Spain, 
Balearic  Islands,  Italy,  Algeria,  Riviera,  etc.    $525  &  up. 

June       27.    S.S.  "Oronsay"   (20,000  tons) — A  summer  voyage  to  the 
"standard"  ports,  also  Ragusa,  Marseilles,  etc.    $675  &  up. 

Send  for  booklets,  information,  ship-plans,  etc. 


NEW  YORK 

PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb      Fiasco 

CHICAGO  V/OmpCUiy  ANGELES 

Boston  Booking  Office:  165  Tremont  Street 
1338  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ARTHUR  W.  ROBSON  AGENCY  ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS 

308  North  Charles  Street 


Concerto  Grosso,  No.  10,  in  D  minor   .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  tenth  bears  the  date 
October  22.  The  London  Daily  Post  of  October  29,  1739,  said :  "This 
day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription,  with  His 
Majesty;s  royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos, 
in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins,  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a 
thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price 
to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author,  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  and  by  Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  Novem- 
ber 22  the  publisher  added,  "Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  per- 
formed this  evening  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The 
concertos  were  published  on  April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement 
a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh  said,  "These  concertos  were  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are 
played  in  most  public  places  with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor 
Schoelcher  made  this  comment  in  his  Life  of  Handel:  "This  was 
the  case  with  all  the  works  of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently 
performed  at  contemporaneous  concerts)  and  benefits  that  they 
seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  quite  become  public  property. 
Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the  other  theatres  did  not  attempt 
to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre  of  the  Haymarket,  evening  enter- 
tainments were  given  in  exact  imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos 


tels  of  'Distinction 


NEW  YORK 
andBOSTON 


for  different  instruments,  with  a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best 
masters,  and  the  famous  Salve  Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills 
issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's  Theatre  make  mention  also  of 
'several  concertos  for  different  instruments.'  " 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12) ;  or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  book  of  parts: 
Violino  primo  concerto,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino  primo 
ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass  continuo. 

I.  Ouverture.  J)  minor,  4-4 :  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  The  over- 
ture is  after  the  French  pattern,  in  two  sections.  The  Allegro  is 
in  the  form  of  a  three-voiced  fugue.  In  its  course,  there  is  four- 
voiced  work,  but  in  reality  only  three  voices  are  in  counterpoint. 

II.  Air.  Lento,  D  minor,  3-2.  Alternate  passages  are  played  by 
the  concertino  alone,  and  by  it  and  the  concerto  ripieno  together. 

III.  Allegro,  D  minor,  4-4.  A  rhythmically  strongly  marked 
theme  is  developed  contrapuntally  in  four-part  writing. 

IV.  Allegro,  D  minor,  3-4.  l  In  this  the  longest  movement  of  the 
work  the  first  and  second  violins  of  the  concertino  really  play 
concertanti. 

V.  Allegro  moderato,  D  major,  4-4.  For  concertino  and  ripieno 
together. 
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CHARLES   STREET 


IMPORTERS  ii  FINE  ARTS 
Finn©  Priml^  Paintings,  Bronzes 

PAINTINGS    CLEANED   AND   RESTORED 


Exhibition  of 


The  BRAINARD  LEMON  COLLECTIOI 

of 

Georgian  Salves*  and  Old  Sheffield 

Larger  and  more  important  than  ever 
May  13th  to  20th,  1925 
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A  Thing  of  Utility  and 
Beauty 

Few  household  appliances  have  the  utility 
value  and  beauty  that  you  find  in  Frigid- 
aire— electric  refrigeration.  And  there  is 
nothing  more  essential  to  the  well-kept 
home.  Frigidaire  keeps  food  fresh  for  days. 
It  freezes  ice  cubes  and  many  delicious 
desserts.  And  it  banishes  for  all  time  the 
muss  and  nuisance  of  ice. 
Drop  in — or  send  a  card  for  a  Frigidaire 
demonstration. 

Frigidaire  can  he  installed  in  your  own  ice-box* 
Prices  $260  up  /.  o.  b.  Dayton,  Ohio 

DELCO  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Baltimore  Sales  Branch,  504  PARK  AVENUE 
Phone/.Vernon  5604  H.  W.  ARNOLD,  Manager 


Economical 


Refrigeration 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Pavel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the' operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky 's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924.  Concerning  this  orchestration, 
and  for  other  information,  we  are  now  indebted  to  Dr.  Zederbaum. 

"Ravel  scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky  did  not  wish  to  modernize 
it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  'Boris  Godunov,'  and  added  some  more 
instruments  only  in  a  few  movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are 
employed  in  threes;  there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than 
those  used  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only 
in  one  movement,  'II  Vecchio  CastehV  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylo- 
phone employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky 's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky, therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for  Ravel's 
orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to  any  other  con- 
ductor even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said  this  orchestration 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the  great  success  of  Ravel's 
orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi,  whose  idea  of  the  art  is 
very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found  Leonardos  work,  performed 
only  once  and  under  his  own  direction,  a  rather  'temerarious  attempt' 
(the  expression  used  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after 

Ravel's  masterpiece." 

* 
*  * 

*Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak  '  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,"  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's, was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 

Harold  Bauer  played  the  pianoforte  Suite  in  Boston  on  February 
24,  1917. 

*  * 

The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 
to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade,'  which  reappears  several  times 
as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise   and   sustained:    'The   composer,'   says   Stassov, 

*Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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Spring  Fashions 

Arriving  in  All  Their  Glory 

IT'S  always  interesting  to  see  the  first  styles  of  a  new 
season,  to  satisfy  one's  curiosity  as  to  Fashion's 
newest  whims  and  fancies.  And  it's  even  nicer  to 
satisfy  one's  love  of  new  things  by  owning  a  new  cos- 
tume early  in  that  season,  especially  when  that  season 
is  spring,  the  most  joyous  time  of  all!  Just  come  in  to 
see  these  things — the  frocks  with  subtle  flares,  the  hats 
with  dented  crowns  —  but  there,  we  dare  not  tell. all. 
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portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.7  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade/  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"II.  II  Vecchio  Castello.  A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages,  before  which 
a  troubadour  is  singing. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilbj^.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896):  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.     One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 

*Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marcel 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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two  persons:  one  of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 
from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VII.  Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute 
furiously. 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor :  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

("  'The  Catacombs,'  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  //.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar. " 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
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Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minok,  Op.  64   .     .       Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch.  in  her  translation  of  Modeste  s  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  2& 
(May  10). 
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whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad, 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self -dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  veiy  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 
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On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  '  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians ;  there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 
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Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  JefTerds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 


The 

Pianoforte 

IT  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  surpassing  tonal  quality  of  the 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

And  yet,  that  which  baffles  verbal  expression  is  a  very  real 
thing. 

If  you  should  play  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  you  would 
know  ;  listening  to  it  would  tell  more  than  a  thousand  words, 
as  a  glance  at  the  Woman  Weighing  Pearls"  tells  more  of 
Vermeer's  artistry  than  page  after  page  of  description. 

We  invite  you  to  play  and  hear  this  extraordinary  piano. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  for  sale  at 

the  warerooms  of  KRANZ-SMITH  PIANO  CO. 

Charles  Street,  cor.  Fayette,  Baltimore 
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"...  To/^r  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  nvith  my  warmest  greetings  that 
I  nvish  you  the  great  success  <which 
your  instrument  deserves. 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings,  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin. 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 

Satftorin 
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THE  INST%USMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  -whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation' 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Gundersen,  R. 
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Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 

Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  F£. 

Siegl,  F. 
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Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 
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Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.          Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 
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Oboes. 
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Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
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Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 
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AUard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.    •                      Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.               Ritter,  A.               Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M.             Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  1 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 

Bach,  C.  P.  E Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 

(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 
I.    Allegro  moderate. 
II.    Andante  lento  moto. 
III.    Allegro. 

Berlioz  ....     Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Moussorgsky  .         .  .         .  Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .     "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  Cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderate. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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RAYMOND -WHITCOMB  announce 
A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 

Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the   Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 
The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 

urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 

LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 


THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 

Funchal  Madeira 

Tangier 

Gibralta 

Granada 

Algiers 

Monte  Carlo 

Nice 

Pisa 

Naples 

Leghorn 

Civita 

Ragusa 

Cattaro 

Athens 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Haifa     Jaffa 

Port  Said 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Naples 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

(lor  Paris) 
Southampton 
(for  London) 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
itinerary  ever  odered  by  any  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 
winter  or  in  summer). 


Morocco 
Spain 
Algeria 
Riviera 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 
Greece 

Turkey 
Syria 

Palestine 

Egypt 

Italy 

France 
England 


165  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


F.  IRVIN  DAVIS 
102  Pearl  Street 


WARD  W.  JACOBS  &  CO. 
750  Main  Street 


MARENDAZ  S.S.  &  TOURIST  AGENCY 
Hartford-Aetna  Bank  Building 

26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


concekto,   d   major,   for  orchestra:  arranged   by  maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.    The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 
*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 

the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 

1908.     His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.     At  last 

accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 

Conservatory.      Glazunov    brought    out   fragments   from    Steinberg's 

ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.    The  list  of  his 

works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 

Op.  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"   Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,   Op.  7; 

Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
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Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.  Stravinsky  com- 
posed in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 

*  * 

The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12,  1914. 
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Sole  Steinway  Agents 


AT  THIS  THEATRE 

NEXT  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

FEBRUARY  8th,  AT  3  O'CLOCK 

ROBERT  KELLOQQ  "Presents 


The  World  Famous  Russian  Bass 


A  void  Disappointment  Secure  Seats  Now 

At  MR.  KELLOGG'S  OFFICE,  McCOY'S  MUSIC  STORE 
PHONE  2-4000  89  ASYLUM  STREET 


orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 
and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 
than  in  those  for  orchestra.    For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
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The  renditions  of  all  the  Leading  Artists 
are  at  your  command 


WITH  A  FAMOUS 


Premier  Console 
Phonograph 

"You  might  as  well  have  the  best — It's  the  Tone" 


Premier  tone,  so  mellow,  lifelike  and  faithful, 
is  probably  the  outstanding  reason  for  Premier's 
pre-eminence. 

Even  the  most  delicate  cadence  of  the  artist's 
voice  is  translated  in  a  manner  that  rivals  the 
artist  himself.  Other  Premier  features  are  of  equa  1 
superiority.  So  little  are  Premier  prices  as 
compared  with  its  high  quality  that  you'll  won- 
der at  their  moderateness. 


Easy  to  own 

Premier  phonographs 
may  be  purchased  on 
very  convenient  terms  of 
payment  if  preferred. 


Premier  Radio  Cabinets 

Your  favorite  radio  installed  in  a  Premier 
phonograph  is  a  combination  hard  to  equal.  The 
Premier  is  constantly  at  your  finger  tips  when  you 
want  phonograph  music  of  a  superior  nature.  Your 
radio  is  there  to  bring  in  the  messages  of  the  air. 


Hartford's  Exclusive  PREMIER  Dealers 


G.Fox&Go. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


Widener  Is 

719  MAIN  STREET 


bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 

have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.    There  are  certain  kinds 

of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which  Haydn 

may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 

belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 

seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.    Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 

Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 

that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 

formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 

of  the  modern  musical  style." 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andr6,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovtch  Moussorgskt 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
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Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky  by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Bimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.    One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 


Peter  Tchaikovsky 


(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  (Tchaikovsky)  could  be  alone," — 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 

♦This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 
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Tchaikovsky's  life  of  Peter,— "free  from  summer  excursionists,  to 
enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 
by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tchaikovsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of -Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe  T  should  like  to  be 
buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.    However,  we  shall  see." 
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In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become 
yery  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tchaikovsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly  from 
a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were  delighted 
with  the  new  symphony,  coricerning  which  he  himself  had  grave  doubts, 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad. 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),   an   overture   by   Laroche   orchestrated   by   Tchaikovsky,   were 
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among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.  "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  S3Tnphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'     It  had  pleased 
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him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians; there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  DavidofT:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
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CARDS  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 


HELEN 

255  TRUMBULL  STREET 
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jfcL  Soprano 


"Her  voice  ...  is  of  singularly  attractive  quality  nicely  adapted  to  expression 
of  many  moods." —  R.  R.  C,  Boston  Herald. 

"Skilful  with  the  ways  and  means  of  song." — H.  T.  P.,  Boston  Transcript. 
"Sings    with    particularly   sympathetic    understanding." — S.  M.,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Available  alone  and  in  joint  programmes  with  the 

FIEDLER  TRIO  of  the 

BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

ARTHUR   FIEDLER,  Violin  •  ALFRED  HOLY,  Harp 

JACOBUS  LANGENDOEN,  'Cello 

Concert  Direction:  AARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building,  Boston 
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was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowelTs  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement  of  Hamburg,  calls 
for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


HARTFORD   TEACHERS   AND   SOLOISTS 

WALTER    KAYE    BAUER 

CONCERT  MANDOLINIST  and  INSTRUCTOR  of  FRETTED  INSTRUMENTS 
Conductor  of  The  Hartford  Symphony  Mandolin  Orchestra 
Suite  5-6  327  TRUMBULL  STREET  Phone  3-1988 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ROBERT  HENRY  PRUTTING,  Mus.  B. 

PIANO,  HARMONY,  COMPOSITION 
118  ASYLUM  STREET 

M.iEDERICiK   VERY 

PIANOFORTE 

Studio 
4th  Congregational  Church  Parish  House  198  Sargeant  Street 

1  Vine  Street  Saturdays  Hartford,  Conn. 

.    FRANK  C.  BRADBURY 

TEACHER  OF 

BANJO,  TENOR-BANJO,   MANDOLIN  AND  GUITAR 
CONCERT  BANJOIST 

Soloist  American  Guild  Festival  Concert,  1923  54  CHURCH  STREET 
Washington,  D.  C.  Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  PRIEST,  Mm*  Bac. 

F.  A.  G.  0. 
ORGAN,  PIANO,  HARMONY,  AND  COUNTERPOINT 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  Pupils  Prepared  for  Examinations  of 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Hartford  the  American  Guild  of  Organists 

DORIS  DEWEY  MacGRATH 

SCHOOL  OF  DANCING 
ESTHETIC  -  BALLROOM  -  CHARACTER 

Fridays  3.30"5.30  Residence,  746  Tower  Avenue 

Brown  Thomson  Building  Telephone,  2-2488 


FELLOW  OF  AMERICAN  GUILD  OF  ORGANISTS 

Organist  of  Center  Church,  Hartford,  Conn. 

TEACHER  OF  MUSIC 
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HARTFORD   TEACHERS   AND   SOLOISTS 


Miss  Carolyn  F.  Harris 

TEACHER  OF 
MANDOLIN,  BANJO  and  UKULELE 

Studio,  Room  35  Residence  Telephone 

1 1 8  ASYLUM  STREET  Farmington  33- 1 2 


The  Aab  Vocal  Studio 

EDITH  M.  AAB,  contralto, — teacher 
Olive  Yale  Stoddard,  soprano, — assistant 

76  Tremont  Street  Phone  4"0 1 75 


iamuel  J.  Leventhal 

TEACHER  OF  VIOLIN 
BROWN  THOMSON  BUILDING 


WILLIAM  A.  WEYHE 

VOICE  CULTURE 

BROWN  THOMSON  BUILDING 
HARTFORD 


Althea  Delight  Clark 

DRAMATIC  ART 

118  ASYLUM  STREET 

Room  37.  Phone  3-0600  Res.  108  Liberty  Street 

Saturdays  Meriden 


MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 

LA  FORGE-BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals— ARTHUR   KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


Mrs.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone.  5316  Haymarket 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627- J 


Hams  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


THEO.  VAN  YORX  IE?2? 

VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


The  TONE  of  the 

PIANOFORTE 
Endures  like  that  of  a  Violin 


THIS  is  due  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  System 
of  Construction,  which  is  different  from  that 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  piano. 

It  begins  where  the  work  of  preceding  great 
piano  builders  left  off,  embodying  all  that  is  best 
in  the  old  systems  of  construction,  and  adding 
certain  new  features  which  have  been  pronounced 
epoch-making  in  their  importance. 

Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos  are  on  display  and  for  sale  at 

the  warerooms  of  GALLUP  &  ALFRED,  Inc. 

201  Asylum  Street 


MECHANICS  HALL         .        .        .         WORCESTER 
Tuesday  Evening,  February  17,  at  8.15 
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INC. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17,  at  8.15 

WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 

COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY    BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager  G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 
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THE  INST%UMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 


Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Flutes. 
Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 

Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Tuba. 
Sidow,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 


Violins. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 


Violas. 
Werner,  H.  Grover,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 


Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Messina,  S. 


Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 


Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 


Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 


Violoncellos. 
Keller,  J.  Belinski,  M.  Warnke,  J.  Langendcen,  J. 

Barth,  C.  Stockbridge,  C.      Fabrizio,  E.  Marjollet,  L. 


Seydel,  T. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Basses. 
Ludwig,  O. 
Frankel,  I. 


KeUey,  A. 
Demetrides,  L. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 
Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 
Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


Clarinets. 
Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Mimart,  P. 


Trumpets. 
Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Girard,  H. 

Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
PiUer,  B. 

"    Trombones. 
Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps.  Timpani. 

Holy,  A.  Ritter,  A. 

Savitzkaya,  L.     Polster,  M. 


Percussion. 
Ludwig,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Sternburg,  S. 


Celesta. 
Fiedler,  A. 
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Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 


Rome 
Venice 


Vecchia 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB  announce 
A  Summer  Cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 

Sailing  June  27  from  New  York,  53  days,  S.S.  "Oronsay" 

For  the  first  time  in  history  we  are  offering  summer  travelers  a  Cruise  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  is  the  equal  in  every  respect  of  the  best  Winter  Cruises. 

Summer  The  Best  Time 

Summer  is  not  only  the  most  convenient 
time  of  year  for  most  travelers,  but  in 
many  other  respects  it  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  the  Mediterranean.  The  weather  is 
much  better  than  in  winter.  There  is  less 
rain  and  the  various  countries  present  a 
more  attractive  appearance.  On  the  en- 
tire trip  only  at  one  or  two  ports  are  we 
likely  to  find  hot  weather  and  the  cool 
nights  and  time  aboard  ship  always  insure 
comfort.  After  all,  Naples  and  New  York 
are  at  approximately  the  same  latitude. 
Arrival  at  Cherbourg  and  Southampton 
on  August  18  permits  continued  travel 
on  the   Continent. 

A  Remarkable  Ship 

The  20,000  ton  oil  burning  "Oronsay," 
launched  in  November,  1924,  is  the  finest 
ship  of  the  great  Orient  Line.  Designed 
for  service  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Australia,  she  has  more  single 
rooms  than  any  ship  afloat.  Every  state- 
room used  by  us  will  be  an  outside  room 
(many  of  the  popular  "Bibby"  type). 
Not  more  than  two  passengers  will  occupy 
any  room,  except  upon  request.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  less  than  the  first  class 
accommodations  of  the  ship.  "Oronsay"  is 
the  largest  and  finest  ship  ever  sent  on  a 
summer  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Very  Attractive  Rates 

The  rates  are  extremely  reasonable  for 
such  a  comprehensive  cruise  —  a  cruise  more  complete  in  its  route  than  any  to 
the  Mediterranean  in  recent  years,  whether  sailing  in  summer  or  winter.  The 
rates,  of  which  $675  is  the  minimum,  include  many  shore  excursions  —  such  as 
a  two-day  trip  to  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  two  days  in  Rome,  four-day  trip 
through  the  Holy  Land,  three-day  trip  in  Egypt. 

The  extremely  early  filling  of  our  winter  Mediterranean  Cruise  prompts  us  to 
urge  our  friends  to  make  immediate  application  if  it  is  at  all 

probable  that  they  will  wish  to  join  this  cruise 
LITERATURE  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston     Telephone  Beach  6964 

HEALY  TOURIST  AGENCY,    18  PEARL  STREET 

26-day  Cruise    to  the   West  Indies 
Sailing  from  New  York  February  28 


THIS  CRUISE  VISITS 

Funchal  Madeira 

Tangier 

Gibralta 

Granada 

Algiers 

Monte  Carlo 

Nice 

Pisa 

Naples 

Leghorn 

Civita 

Ragusa 

Cattaro 

Athens 

Dardanelles 

Bosphorus 

Constantinople 

Beyrouth 

Jerusalem 

Bethlehem 

Haifa     Jaffa 

Port  Said 

Cairo 

Alexandria 

Naples 

Pompeii 

Genoa 

Marseilles 

Cherbourg 

(for  Paris) 
Southampton 
(for  London) 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
itinerary  ever  offered  by  any  cruise 
to  the  Mediterranean  (whether  in 
winter  or  in  summer). 


Morocco 
Spain 
Algeria 
Riviera 

Italy 

Jugo-Slavia 
Greece 

Turkey 
Syria 

Palestine 

Egypt 

Italy 

France 
England 
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Symphony  Ore. 

Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  17 


AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Bach,  C.  P.  E. 


I.    Allegro  moderate 
II.    Andante  lento  moto. 
III.    Allegro. 


Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major 
(Arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 


Berlioz 

Moussorgsky 
Rimsky-Korsakov 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

.  '       Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Tchaikovsky  ....  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima. 

II.  Andante  Cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza. 

III.  Valse;  Allegro  moderato. 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Concerto,   D  major,   for  Orchestra:  arranged   by  Maximilian 
Oseevitsch  Steinberg Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

(Bach,  born  at  Weimar,  March  8,   1714;    died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788) 
(Steinberg,  born  at  Vilna,  on  June  22,  1888) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  heard  this  concerto  played  by  violon,  quinton, 
viol  d'amour,  viola  de  gamba  and  bass  viol  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Paris.  He  was  so  pleased  that  he  took  the 
music  and  purposed  to  make  an  orchestral  arrangement,  but  he  finally 
entrusted  the  task  to  Steinberg  who  arranged  it  for  these  instruments : 
flute,  two  oboes,  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.   The  concerto  was  probably 

composed  by  Bach  at  Hamburg. 

* 
*  * 

Steinberg,  after  graduation  from  the  Gymnasium  in  1901,  attended 
the  University  at  Leningrad  until  1906,  and  the  Conservatory  until 
1908.  His  teachers  were  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazunov.  At  last 
accounts,  he  was  teacher  of  composition  and  orchestration  at  this 
Conservatory.  Glazunov  brought  out  fragments  from  Steinberg's 
ballet  in  1907  at  a  concert  of  the  Royal  Music  Society.  The  list  of  his 
works  includes  two  symphonies:  No.  1,  in  D,  Op.  3;  No.  2,  B-flat  minor, 
Op  8;  "Dramatic  Fantasie,"  Op.  9;  Prelude  for  orchestra,  Op.  7; 
Variations  for  orchestra,  Op.  2  and  Op.  10;  String  Quartet  in  A,  Op.  5; 
Four  melodies  for  soprano  or  tenor,  Op.  1;  Four  melodies  for  soprano 
or  tenor  (text  by  K.  D.  Balmont),  Op.  6;  "The  Watersprite"  (poem  by 
Lermontov),  for  solo  soprano,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  Op.  4. 
His  ballet  "Midas,"  second  of  three  episodes  from  Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses," picturing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  was  performed  at 
Paris  on  June  2,  1914;  at  London  on  June  18,  1914.  In  both  cities, 
Mme.  Karsavina  danced  as  an  Oread;  Adolf  Bolm  as  Midas.  The  stage 
setting  was  by  Bakst;  the  chorography  by  Fokine.     Stravinsky  com- 
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posed  in  1908  at  Oustilong  his  "Fireworks"*  for  the  wedding  of  Stein- 
berg and  the  daughter  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  After  the  latter's  death, 
Steinberg  edited  his  unpublished  works,  including  his  treatise  on  orches- 
tration. 


The  remarks  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry  concerning  Emanuel  Bach's  sym- 
phonies may  be  applied  to  his  other  instrumental  works:  "In  style 
Emanuel  Bach  stands  singularly  alone,  at  least  in  his  finest  examples. 
It  looks  almost  as  if  he  purposely  avoided  the  form  which  by  1776  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  musical  world.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
binary  form  was  employed  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  their 
orchestral  works,  but  he  seems  determinedly  to  avoid  it  in  the  first 
movements  of  the  works  of  that  year.  His  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  produce  striking  and  clearly  outlined  passages,  and  to  balance  and 
contrast  them  one  with  another  according  to  his  fancy,  and  with  little 
regard  to  any  systematic  distribution  of  the  succession  of  key.  .  .  . 
The  opening  passages  of  that  in  E-flat  are  hardly  less  emphatic.  They 
have  little  connection  with  the  tendencies  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
seem  in  every  respect  an  experiment  on  independent  lines,  in  which 
the  interest  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  thoughts  and  the  unexpected 
turns  of  the  modulations;  and  the  result  is  certainly  rather  fragmentary 

♦"Fireworks"  was  performed  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  by  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  New  York  on  December  1,  1910.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York  on  October  30,  1914.  The  piece  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  12.  1914. 
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and  disconnected.  The  slow  movement  is  commonly  connected  with 
the  first  and  last  either  by  a  special  transitional  passage  or  by  a  turn 
of  modulation  and  a  half-close.  It  is  short  and  dependent  in  its  char- 
acter, but  graceful  and  melodious.  The  last  is  much  more  systematic 
in  structure  than  the  first;  sometimes  in  definite  binary  form,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  early  violin  sonatas.  *  It  has  sometimes  been  said 
that  Haydn  was  chiefly  influenced  by  Emanuel  Bach,  and  Mozart  by 
John  Christian  Bach.  At  the  present  time,  and  in  relation  to  sym- 
phonies, it  is  easier  to  understand  the  latter  case  than  the  former.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  is  more  likely  to  be  traced  in  clavier  works 
than  in  those  for  orchestra.  For  Haydn's  style  and  treatment  of  form 
bear  far  more  resemblance  to  most  of  the  other  composers  whose  works 
have  been  referred  to  than  to  Emanuel  Bach.  There  are  certain  kinds 
"of  forcible  expression  and  ingenious  turns  of  modulation  which  Haydn 
may  have  learnt  from  him;  but  their  best  orchestral  works  seem  to 
belong  to  quite  distinct  families." 

Compare  with  this  description  the  remarks  by  C.  F.  Pohl  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  his  life  of  Haydn.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Emanuel  Bach's  genius  found  expression  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  of  any  preceding  master  of  the  German  school;  it  was  freer  from 
formulas,  and  it  has  been  characterized  by  Michel  Brenet  as  "the  dawn 

of  the  modern  musical  style." 

* 
*  * 

The  third  son  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  was  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach, 
known  as  the  "Berlin  Bach"  or  "Hamburg  Bach."  He  was  destined 
for  the  law.     His  father  sent  him  to  the  Thomas  Schule  in  Leipsic 
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"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  tv  oo  d  and  ivires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend '." 


VX  7"ilhelm  BachailS,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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to  study  philosophy.  The  young  man  afterwards  .studied  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Leipsic  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  His  father,  Sebas- 
tian, did  not  give  him  a  rigorous  musical  training,  and  the  son's  early 
inclinations  led  him  to  the  "galant"  school  of  French  clavecin  music; 
but  when  he  went  to  Frankfort  he  was  a  cultivated  musician  and  a 
brilliant  performer  on  the  clavecin.  At  Frankfort  he  established  and 
conducted  a  singing  society.  In  1738  he  moved  to  Berlin  and  was 
appointed  chamber  clavecinist  to  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  his 
painful  duty  to  accompany  that  monarch  when  he  indulged  himself 
in  flute  diversions.  Frederick's  musical  ardor  was  cooled  somewhat 
by  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Bach  left  Berlin  in  1767  to  take  G.  F. 
Telemann's  place  at  Hamburg  as  music  director  in  a  church.  He 
held  this  position  to  his  death,  which  resulted  from  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. Highly  respected  in  life,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  a  fertile  composer.  Gerber  gives  this  list  of  works 
composed  by  him  between  1731  and  1787:  two  hundred  and  ten  solo 
pieces  for  clavecin,  fifty-two  concertos  with  orchestra,  forty-seven 
trios  for  various  instruments,  eighteen  symphonies,  twelve  sonatas 
for  clavecin  with  accompaniment,  nineteen  solo  pieces  for  other  in- 
struments than  the  clavecin,  three  clavecin  quartets,  one  "Magnificat," 
twenty-two  settings  of  music  to  the  "Passion"  text,  four  works  for 
Easter,  three  for  Michaelmas  and  one  for  Christmas,  nine  sacred  cho- 
ruses with  instrumental  accompaniment,  five  motets,  three  oratorios, 
ninety-five  songs  and  choruses.  Yet  perhaps  his  greatest  work  was  a 
literary  and  pedagogic  one:  "Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier 
zu  spielen"  (1753-62),  the  first  methodical  treatise  on  clavier  playing, 
valuable  to-day  for  the  suggestions  concerning  taste  in  performance 
and  for  the  careful  explanation  of  the  manner  of  performing  the  or- 
naments, or  Manieren,  with  which  clavecin  compositions  of  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  loaded. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief,  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.    The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 

*For  a  fulJ  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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venuto  Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  De*rivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.    It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante  sos- 
tenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato  accom- 
paniment the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the  trio  in  the 
first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie,  je  viens  savoir, 
si  loin  de  vous,  triste'  et  vannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre  l'espoir."  The 
violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of  flutes,  then  violon- 
cellos and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the  octave.  Some  of  the 
wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsatile  instruments,  strike 
up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as  afar  off.  The  pace  grows 
livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood-wind  lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace. 
Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the  overture;  and  the  theme  given  out 
softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune  sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's 
followers,  who  are  standing  on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the 
finale  of  the  second  act.  (We  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three 
acts.)  A  pantomime  of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Balducci  is  cari- 
catured by  one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween her  two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion. 
Cellini  is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
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developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns  as  a 
counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then  in  other 
wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello  rhythm. 
The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  prevails,  with  a 
theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until  the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .   .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  18§1) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.    It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
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in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andre jevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Quidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaiev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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BEETHOVEN'S  ODD    AND  EVEN  NUMBERS 

(H.  C.  Colles  in  the  London  Times) 

A  remark,  said  to  have  been  made  by  an  eminent  Continental  con- 
ductor, has  been  quoted  to  me  lately.  "All  conductors,"  he  said,  "be- 
long to  one  or  other  of  two  classes — those  who  play  the  odd  numbers 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  those  who  play  the  even  numbers." 

We  have  not  far  to  look  to  find  an  exception.  In  London  we  have, 
fortunately,  one  conductor  who  plays  the  whole  series  through  every 
year,  and,  further,  has  just  shown  his  impartiality  by  announcing 
Numbers  5,  6,  7,  and  8  for  his  winter  series  of  symphony  concerts.  But 
every  one  can  recognize  the  two  classes  and  knows  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  popular  exponents  of  Beethoven  are  "odd-number 
men";  they  range  from  the  "Eroica"  to  the  Choral  by  way  of  Numbers 
5  and  7,  without  the  least  desire  to  introduce  their  audiences  to  the 
more  subtle  charms  of  the  smaller  symphonies. 

Audiences,  too,  are  divisible  into  these  categories.  There  are  the 
hundreds  who  will  turn  up  every  time  the  C  minor  appears  in  a  pro- 
gramme, and  the  tens  who  wait  patiently,  and  often  long,  for  a  chance 
of  hearing  Number  4,  with  its  perfect  slow  movement  and  its  delicate 
finale.  The  fact  is  that  the  Immortal  Nine  represent,  in  almost  equal 
proportions,  two  contrasted  views  of  the  symphony  as  a  form  of  musical 
expression,  and  they  have  fallen  like  this  into  odd  and  even  numbers 
because  Beethoven  could  never  satisfy  one  side  of  his  nature  without 
immediately  swinging  over  in  the  opposite  direction.  Alternately  he 
stood  forth  before  the  world  with  his  "seid  umschlungen  Millionen!" 
and  shrank  back  into  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  own 
soul. 

But  since  Beethoven  left  to  the  world  not  only  his  own  Nine  but  the 
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symphonic  form  itself  as  a  legacy  for  his  successors  to  do  what  they 
liked  with,  the  majority  of  composers,  like  the  majority  of  conductors, 
have  been  "odd-number  men."  There  has  been  among  them  a  general 
tendency  to  think  that  a  new  symphony  could  only  justify  itself  by 
being  the  most  important,  not  to  say  self-important,  production  which 
its  composer  could  compass.  Berlioz  and  Liszt  hectored  the  multitudes 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  overweening  romanticism;  the  Russians, 
headed  by  Tchaikovsky,  next  outdid  them  in  exuberant  emotion.  Men 
of  smaller  genius  followed  suit,  till  Mahler  sank  the  symphony  through 
a  miscalculation  of  specific  gravities. 

Even  the  great  men  have  generally  shown  a  tendency  towards  the 
"odd  number"  point  of  view  first,  whatever  they  may  have  done  after- 
wards. Brahms's  C  minor  contains  some  justification  of  M.  DTndy's 
sarcasm  about  his  "copieux  bagage  symphonique,"  but  then  Brahms 
followed  his  imposing  first  symphony  with  the  frank  simplicity  of  No.  2 
in  D,  which,  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  later  nineteenth  century, 
shows  the  strongest  affinity  with  the  more  reflective  attitude  of  Beetho- 
ven's even  numbers. 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64   .      .       Peter  Tchaikovsky 

(Born  at  Votinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840; 
died  at  Leningrad,  November  6,  1893) 

Tchaikovsky,  about  the  end  of  April,  1888,  took  possession  of  a 
country  house  at  Frolovskoe,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  while 
he  was  at  Paris  and  London,  by  his  servant  Alexis.  Frolovskoe  is  a 
picturesque  place  on  a  wooded  hill  on  the  way  from  Moscow  to  Klin. 
The  house  was  simple.  "Here  he  (Tchaikovsky)  could  be  alone," — 
We  quote  from  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  into  English  of  Modeste 
Tchaikovsky's  life  of  Peter, — "free  from  summer  excursionists,  to 
enjoy  the  little  garden  (with  its  charming  pool  and  tiny  islet)  fringed 

*This  date  is  given  by  Modeste  Tchaikovsky,  Peter's  brother.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  of  Modeste  s  life  of  his  brother,  gives  the  birth  date  as  April  28 
(May  10). 
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by  the  forest,  behind  which  the  view  opened  out  upon  a  distant  stretch 
of  country — upon  that  homely,  unassuming  landscape  of  Central 
Russia  which  Tchaikovsky  preferred  to  all  the  sublimities  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Caucasus,  and  Italy.  Had  not  the  forest  been  gradually 
exterminated,  he  would  never  have  quitted  Frolovskoe,  for,  although 
he  only  lived  there  for  three  years,  he  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
place.  A  month  before  his  death,  travelling  from  Klin  to  Moscow, 
he  said  looking  out  at  the  churchyard  of  Frolovskoe  'I  should  like  to  be 
buried  there.' " 

On  May  27,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Modeste  that  the  country  was  so 
beautiful  he  felt  compelled  to  extend  his  morning  walk  from  a  half- 
hour  to  two  hours.  "To  speak  frankly,  I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for 
creative  work.  What  does  this  mean?  Have  I  written  myself  out? 
No  ideas,  no  inclination?  Still  I  am  hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little, 
material  for  a  symphony." 

On  June  22  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "Now  I  shall  work  my 
hardest.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  to  myself,  as  to  others, 
that  I  am  not  played  out  as  a  composer.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  that  I 
intend  to  write  a  symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now 
inspiration  seems  to  me  to  have  come.     However,  we  shall  see." 

In  July  Tchaikovsky  received  a  letter  from  an  American  manager 
who  offered  him  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  concert  tour  of 
three  months.  The  sum  seemed  incredible  to  the  composer:  "Should 
this  tour  really  take  place,  I  could  realize  my  long-cherished  wish  of 
becoming  a  landowner."  On  August  6  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  von  Meek: 
"When  I  am  old  and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my 
time  in  growing  flowers.  I  have  been  working  with  good  results.  I 
have  orchestrated  half  the  symphony.  My  age — although  I  am  not 
very  old  (he  was  then  forty-eight) — begins  to  tell  on  me.     I  become 
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very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night 
as  I  used  to  do."  On  August  26  he  wrote  to  her:  "I  am  not  feeling 
well,  .  .  .  but  I  am  so  glad  that  I  have  finished  the  symphony  that  I 
forget  my  physical  troubles.  ...  In  November  I  shall  conduct  a 
whole  series  of  my  works  in  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  Philharmonic,  and 
the  new  symphony  will  be  one  of  them." 

The  winter  of  1888-89  opened  sadly  to  Tchaikovsky.  A  favorite 
niece  was  dying,  and  his  dear  friend  Hubert  was  suffering  terribly  from 
a  form  of  intermittent  fever;  but  his  friends  in  Moscow  were  delighted 
with  the  new  symphony,  concerning  which  he  himself  had  grave  doubts , 

The  Fifth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Leningrad. 
November  17,  1888.  The  composer  conducted.  The  concert  lasted 
over  three  hours,  and  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  works  by 
Tchaikovsky:  the  Italian  Caprice,  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto 
(played  by  Wassily  Sapellnikoff,  who  then  made  his  debut),  the  now 
familiar  air  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and  three  songs  (sung  by  Mrs.  Kamen- 
sky),  an  overture  by  Laroche  orchestrated  by  Tchaikovsky,  were 
among  them.  The  audience  was  pleased,  but  the  reviews  in  the  news- 
papers were  not  very  favorable.  On  November  24  of  the  same  year 
Tchaikovsky  conducted  the  symphony  again  at  a  concert  of  the  Mus- 
ical Society. 

In  December,  1888,  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek:  "After  two  per- 
formances of  my  new  symphony  in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something 
repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the 
public  instinctively  recognizes.  It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations 
I  received  were  prompted  more  by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  sym- 
phony itself  did  not  really  please  the  audience.  The  consciousness 
of  this  brings  me  a  sharp  twinge  of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really 
played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes 
on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our  symphony 
(No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It 
is  very,  very  sad!"  (Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation.)  He  was  cheered 
by  news  of  the  success  of  the  symphony  in  Moscow. 

On  March  15,  1889,  the  symphony  was  played  at  Hamburg.  Tchai- 
kovsky arrived  in  the  city  on  March  11.     "Brahms  was  at  his  hotel 
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occupying  the  room  next  his  own.  Peter  felt  greatly  flattered  on  learn- 
ing that  the  famous  German  composer  was  staying  a  day  longer  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  rehearsal  of  his  Fifth  Symphony.  Tchaikovsky 
was  very  well  received  by  the  orchestra.  Brahms  remained  in  the 
room  until  the  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Afterwards  at  luncheon  he  gave 
his  opinion  of  the  work  'very  frankly  and  simply.'  It  had  pleased 
him  on  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finale.  Not  unnaturally, 
the  composer  of  this  movement  felt  'deeply  hurt'  for  the  moment, 
but  happily,  the  injury  was  not  incurable.  Tchaikovsky  took  this 
opportunity  to  invite  Brahms  to  conduct  one  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs in  Moscow,  but  the  latter  declined.  Nevertheless,  Tchaikov- 
sky's personal  liking  for  Brahms  was  increased,  although  his  opinion 
of  his  compositions  was  not  changed." 

At  the  public  rehearsal  in  Hamburg  the  symphony  pleased  the  musi- 
cians; there  was  real  enthusiasm. 

Tchaikovsky  wrote  after  the  concert  to  Davidoff:  "The  Fifth 
Symphony  was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time.  Unfortunately,  the 
Russian  press  continues  to  ignore  me.  With  the  exception  of  my  near- 
est and  dearest,  no  one  will  ever  hear  of  my  successes." 

Modeste  Tchaikovsky  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a  long  time  in  making  its  way,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  brother's 
inefficiency  as  a  conductor. 


The  first  performance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  Theodore  Thomas  Concert  in  Chickering  Hall,  New  York, 
March  5,  1889.  At  this  concert  MacDowell's  Pianoforte  Concerto  No. 
2,  in  D  minor,  was  played  by  the  composer  and  for  the  first  time. 

The  score,  dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallement  of  Hamburg,  calls 
for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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THE   INST%USMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New  York 
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The  first  fully-rounded  summer  cruise  with  a  list  of  ports  that  overshadows 
all  other  cruises.  Thirty  ports  and  cities  including  many  shore  excursions. 
Sailing  on  the  new,  magnificent  20,000-ton  Orient  liner  "Oronsay,"  designed 
for  Mediterranean  service  and  luxuriously  comfortable.     All  outside  rooms. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE"— June  30,  37  days,  $725  and  up. 

Our  fifth  sails  on  the  popular  Cunarder  "Franconia,"  to  visit  Iceland,  the 

majestic  Fjords,    Norway,   Sweden,    Denmark,   Holland,    France,    England. 

SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  Twenty-four  Tours.  8  to  12  weeks. 
Leaving  from  May  to  August  —  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,   France,   Germany,    Switzerland,    Italy,   Austria,    Czechoslovakia. 

LITERATURE  AND  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston      Telephone  Beach  6964 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH 
AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 

Haydn         .         .       Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro. 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito. 

Berlioz  ....     Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

Moussorgsky  .....  Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .     "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Wagner  .     "The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  (Act  IH),  "The  Valkyrie" 

Wagner  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers 

of  Nuremberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Rimsky-Korsakov 's  Scherzo 
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Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) 


Joseph  Haydn 


(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known 
as  the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterh&z.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-flat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear";  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of  Peters, 
No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
adagio,  G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  stac- 
cato chords  which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty 
one,  announced  piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated 
forte  by  the  full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Pas- 
sage-work develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  first  motive.  The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than 
a  melodic  variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — 
in  oboes  and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the 
first.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally 
elaborate.    There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.    A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 


Ethel  Grow 

CONTRALTO 


Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

.  "Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage 
the  theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first 
violins  and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncello.  The  development 
is  carried  along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  The  Menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the 
regular  minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

IV.  The  Finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
the  theme  of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn 
in  his  earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first 
movement.  Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets 
and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In 
some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins 
to  his  fancy,  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his 
first  allegros;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more 
like  the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong 
inspiration  of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Haydn's  genius;  moderation  in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in 
the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness  of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems 
extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .    .    .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of -"Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  libretto 
by  L6on  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Ben- 
venuto Cellini,  Duprez;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis;  Fieramosca,  Mas- 
sol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco,  Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdi- 
nand Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un  Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa, 
Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme.  Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  is  also  wholly 
fictitious.  t  *# 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoOns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 
trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 
violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.  Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Op6ra  in  April,  1923.     • 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 

*For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with  quotations  from 
the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Romantique  sous  Louis  Philippe,"  Chap. 
VII. (  Librairie  Plon,  Paris,  1908). 
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There  are  dealers  in  Victor 
products  everywhere  and  any 
of  them  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  records  for  you. 

Victrolas  $25  to  $1500 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden  NJ. 


*HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE" 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

After  an  instrumental  introduction  to  Act  III  of  "The  Valkyrie," 
the  curtain  rises. 

"On  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain.  On  the  right  a  pine  wood 
encloses  the  stage.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave;  above 
this  the  rock  rises  to   its  highest   point.     At  the  back  the  view  is 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  BelaJev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 


Why  Boston? 

Because    it     has     exclusive     five 
features 
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.ALL  Rubber  Oblong  Button, 
holds  stockings  taut  —  for  trim 
ankles. 

.  Hook  and  Eye  Cast-off  —  for 
convenience. 

.  Slide  Adjustment  —  for  fit  and 
service. 

.  No  metal  parts  on  face  of  pad 


—  no  wrinkles. 
5 The  pad  without  a  pucker. 

How  did  your  Garters  Look  this  Morning? 

GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  Makers,  BOSTON 
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entirely  open;  rocks  of  various  heights  form  a  parapet  to  the  preci- 
pice. Occasionally  clouds  fly  past  the  mountain  peak  as  if  driven 
by  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute,  and  Schwertleite  have 
ensconced  themselves  on  the  rocky  peak  above  the  cave;  they  are  in 
full  armour."* 

Flashes  of  lightning  break  through  the  clouds,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  Valkyrie  is  seen  on  horseback  with  a  slain  warrior  hanging  from 
the  saddle.  We  quote  John  F.  Runciman's  description  of  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  ("Richard  Wagner") : 

"The  drama  here  is  of  the  most  poignant  kind;  the  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  the  sort  Wagner  so  greatly  loved — tempest  amidst  black 
pine  woods  with  wild,  flying  clouds,  the  dying  down  of  the  storm, 
the  saffron  evening  light  melting  into  shadowy  night,  the  calm,  deep 
blue  sky  with  the  stars  peeping  out,  then  the  bright  flames  shooting 
up;  and  the  two  elements,  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial,  drew  out  of 
him  some  pages  as  splendid  as  any  even  he  ever  wrote.  The  opening, 
'The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,'  is  a  piece  of  storm-music  without  a  parallel. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  Donner  with  his  hammer;  the  All-Father 
himself  is  abroad  in  wrath  and  majesty,  and  his  daughters  laugh  and 
rejoice  in  the  riot.  There  is  nothing  uncanny  in  the  music:  we  have 
that  delight  in  the  sheer  force  of  the  elements  which  we  inherit  from 
our  earliest  ancestors:  the  joy  of  nature  fiercely  at  work  which  is  echoed 
in  our  hearts  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrilling  of  the  wind,  the 
hubbub,  the  calls  of  the  Valkyries  to  one  another,  the  galloping  of  the 
horses,  form  a  picture  which  for  splendor,  wild  energy,  and  wilder 
beauty  can  never  be  matched. 

"Technically,  this  Ride  is  a  miracle  built  up  of  conventional  figura- 
tions of  the  older  music.  There  is  the  continuous  shake,  handed  on 
from  instrument  to  instrument,  the  slashing  figure  of  the  upper  strings, 
the  kind  of  basso  ostinato,  conventionally  indicating  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  the  chief  melody,  a  mere  bugle  call,  altered  by  a  change 
of  rhythm  into  a  thing  of  superb  strength.  The  only  part  of  the  music 
that  ever  so  remotely  suggests  extravagance  is  the  Valkyries'  call; 

*Wagner's  indications  for  the  stage  translated  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Schirmer's  edition 
of  "The  Valkyrie." 
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and  it,  after  all,  is  only  a  jodel  put  to  sublime  uses.  Out  of  these  common- 
place elements,  elements  that  one  might  almost  call  prosaic,  Wagner 
wrought  his  picture  of  storm,  with  its  terror,  power,  joyous  laughter 
of  the  storm's  daughters — storm  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  first 
poets  of  our  race.  .  .  : 

"It  is  worth  looking  at  the  plan  of  this  Ride — which  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, only  the  prelude  to  the  gigantic  drama  which  is  to  follow. 
After  the  ritornello  the  main  theme  is  announced,  with  a  long  break 
between  the  first  and  second  strains;  and  again  a  break  before  it  is 
continued.  Then  it  sounds  out  in  all  its  glory,  terse,  closely  gripped 
section  to  section,  until  the  Valkyries'  call  is  heard;  purely  pictorial 
passages  follow;  the  theme  is  played  with,  even  as  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven played  with  their  themes,  and  at  the  last  the  whole  force  of  the 
orchestra  is  employed,  and  Wagner's  object  is  attained — he  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  storm  such  as  was  never  done  before,  and  he  has  done 
what  was  necessary  for  the  subsequent  drama — made  us  feel  the  tre- 
mendous might  of  the  god  of  storms." 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin" 


Richard  Wagner 


(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  Hofer; 
the  Herald,  Patsch;  Orturd,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsar  Miss  Agthe.  Liszt 
conducted. 

The  tenor  Beck  found  the  first  part  of  "Lohengrin's  narrative" 
so  exhausting  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  the  second;  and,  to  quote 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Finck's  words,  "Wagner,  judging  that  this  would  prob- 
ably be  the  case  with  most  tenors,  cancelled  this  passage  altogether." 


HEAR    YE!  HEAR    YE! 

LOVERS  OF  COFFEE 
THE  COFFEE  PROBLEM  IS  SOLVED! 

A   CUP   OF   HOT   WATER,' ONE  TEASPOONFUL    OF 


DELICIOUS    INSTANT    COFFEE 

SUGAR  AND  CREAM  TO  TASTE 

each  cup  to  Order  at  time' of  service       ■ 

..WITHOUT  TROUBLE    OR    FAILURE 

UNIFORM    QUALITY     GUARANTEED 

WASHINGTON    COFFEE    REFINING   CO..   522    Fifth   Avenue,   New    York 
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The  five  additional  verses  are  printed  in  the  original  orchestral  score, 
but  not  in  the  score  for  voices  and  pianoforte,  nor  in  the  libretto.  The 
whole  narrative  was  sung  at  the  Munich  performance  in  1869  with 
Nachbaur  as  Lohengrin.  Some  of  Wagner's  friends  almost  persuaded 
him  to  change  the  plot,  and  permit  Lohengrin. to  remain  with  Elsa, 
just  as  Dickens  was  persuaded  for  the  sake  of  "a  happy  ending"  to 
change,  and  ruin  in  the  changing,  the  final  chapter  of  "Great  Expecta- 
tions." Beck,  by  the  way,  who  according  to  Richard  Pohl,  was  wholly 
unable  to  do  justice  to  the  part,  left  the  stage  not  many  years  after  the 
first  performance.* 

It  was  at  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of  1845  that  Wagner  laid  out 
the  scheme  of  "Lohengrin."  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  the  following 
winter,  and  conceived  some  of  the  melodic  ideas.  He  began  the  actual 
composition  of  the  opera  with  this  narrative  of  Lohengrin,  "because 
the  monologue  contained  the  most  significant  musical  germs  in  the 
whole  score."  In  the  original  version,  after  the  words  "and  Lohengrin 
my  name,"  the  orchestra  intoned  the  Grail  theme,  the  chorus  treated 
the  theme  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  act  when  the  knight  appears, 
and  then  the  recitation  continued  in  a  manner  analogous  to  first  section. 
The  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  was  composed  at  Grossgraufen  between 
September  9,  1846,  and  March  5,  1847;  the  first  act  between  May  12 
and  June  8,  1847;  the  second  act  between  June  18  and  August  2  of  the 
same  year.  The  prelude  was  completed  on  August  28,  1847,  and  the 
instrumentation  was  made  during  the  following  winter  and  spring. 
The  score  was  not  published  for  several  years, — to  quote  from  Mr. 
W.  J.  Henderson's  "Richard  Wagner"  (New  York,  1901), — "because 
Meser,  who  had  printed  the  previous  works  of  the  composer,  had  lost 
money  by  the  ventures.  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  subsequently  secured  the 
score  at  a  small  price,  not  because  they  were  niggardly  in  offering, 
but  because  Wagner's  works  had  no  large  market  value  at  the  time, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  sell,  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of  financial 
embarrassment." 

* 
*  * 

The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the  opera," 
says  William  Foster  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  lowest 
tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.  -Its  single 
theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive  groups 
of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter-the- 
matic work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.  First  we  have 
the  violins  piano  in  their  highest  register;  then  come  the  flutes,  oboes, 
and  clarinets;  then  the  violas,  violoncello,  horns,  bassoons,  and  double- 
basses;  lastly  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo;  then 
comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  'pianissimo  in  the  high  violins  and  flutes." 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 

*Wagner,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  Schindelmeisser,  written  in  1853,  declared  frankly  that  Beck  was 
"atrocious."  Yet  the  Princess  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  who  heard  him  a  few  years  after  the  first  perform- 
ance, was  hysterical  in  praise  of  the  tenor.  Wagner  wished  his  Lohengrin  to  be  "young  and  radiant." 
He  wrote  with  reference  to  one  unhappy  Lohengrin:  "I  had  always  fancied  that  people  must  be  glad 
whenever  Lohengrin  but  tread  the  stage:  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  they  were  gladder  when  he  left  it." 
For  much  entertaining  matter  concerning  the  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  see  W.  A.  Ellis's  Life 
of  Wagner:  the  indices  of  the  volumes  are  commendably  full. 
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clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 
solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 


* 
*  * 


Liszt  described  the  Prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 
a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  unaccustomed 
things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our  terrestrial  life." 

Wagner's  own  explanation  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling; as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human  heart's 
unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease  a  want, 
which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt  under  the 
pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  account  of  this  very 
reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual  world  that  man's 
ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as  well  as  the  outflow  of 
this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and  from  the  desire  of  a  com- 
forting sensuous  conception  of  this  supersensuous  idea  invested  it  with 
a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though 
conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet  unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed 
in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel 
out  of  which,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples, 
and  in  which  His  blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren 


¥1  II  9  tc      %S  i  1 1  ft    w*      A  1^1  If     f  1  11  i 
(What  the  singer  should  do) 

By   CLARA  KATHLEEN  ROGERS 

(Clara  Doria) 
Price,  $1.75  net 

Mrs.  Rogers  here  sums  up  her  study  of  what  the  singer  should  do  —  the  fruitage 
of  fifty  years  of  rich  experience  as  a  singer,  teacher  and  musician,  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  keen  observation  and  an  analytic  mind. 

The  book  is  therefore  a  direct,  practical  and  compact  message  from  one  who 
knows  to  the  many  students  of  song  who  are  eager  to  know.  That  the  work  stresses 
of  psychological  aspects  of  singing  rather  than  its  physiological  processes  is  in  accord 
with  the  major  trend  of  today. 

The  volume  is  a  stimulating  and  authoritative  message  for  every  singer  and 
student  of  the  voice;  and  its  purpose  is  the  achievement  of  free  and  beautiful 
vocal  utterance. 
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He  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved 
with  lively  zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this 
cup  of  salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at 
length  was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band 
of  angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of  eternal 
love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin/  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically  por- 
trayed; just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power  of  his 
hearers. 

"To  the  enraptured  look  of  the  highest  celestial  longing  for  love, 
the  clearest  blue  atmosphere  of  heaven  at  first  seems  to  condense  itself 
into  a  wonderful,  scarcely  perceptible  but  magically  pleasing  vision; 
with  gradually  increasing  precision  the  wonder-working  angelic  host 
is  delineated  in  infinitely  delicate  lines  as,  conveying  the  holy  vessel 
[the  Grail]  in  its  midst,  it  insensibly  descends  from  the  blazing  heights 
of  heaven.  As  the  vision  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  as  it  hovers 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  narcotic  fragrant  odor  issues  from  its 
midst;  entrancing  vapors  well  up  from  it  like  golden  clouds,  and  over- 
power the  sense  of  the  astonished  gazer,  who,  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  his  palpitating  heart,  feels  himself  wonderfully  urged  to  holy  emotions. 

"Now  throbs  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  ecstasy,  now  with  the  heavenly 
joy  which  agitates  the  breast  of  the  beholder;  with  irresistible  might 
all  the  repressed  germs  of  love  rise  up  in  it,  stimulated  to  a  wondrous 
growth  by  the  vivifying  magic  of  the  vision;  however  much  it  can 
expand,  it  will  break  at  last  with  vehement  longing,  impelled  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  toward  an  ultimate  dissolving  revels  again  in  the  suprem- 
est  bliss  as,  imparting  comfort  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  divine 
vision  reveals  itself  to  our  entranced  senses,  and  when  at  last  the  holy 
vessel  shows  itself  in  the  marvel  of  uhdraped  reality,  and  clearly  revealed 


LAURA  LITTLEFIELD9  soprano 

Scores  in  ZACew  York  Concert! 

W.  J.  HENDERSON,  in  N.  Y.  Sun: 

"Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite  admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear  diction  that 
her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones  of  a  crowded  season." 
F.  D.  PERKINS,  in  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune: 

"A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft,  sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  subtlety  in 
expression  marked  the  performance." 
OLIN  DOWNS,  in  N.  Y.  Times: 

"Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  maintainance  of  melodic  line  and  the  welding 
of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourcelul  in  differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  composers." 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  in  N.Y.  World: 

"A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and  refreshingly  natural  diction." 

Concert  ^Direction:  JlARON  RICHMOND,   Pierce  Building,   Boston 
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to  him  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  behold  it,  as  the  Holy  Grail,  which 
from  out  of  its  divine  contents  spreads  broadcast  the  sunbeams  of 
highest  love,  like  the  lights  of  a  heavenly  fire  that  stirs  all  hearts  with 
the  heat  of  the  flame  of  its  everlasting  glow,  the  beholder's  brain  reels — 
he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  adoring  annihilation.  Yet  upon  him  who 
is  thus  lost  in  love's  rapture  the  Grail  pours  down  its  blessing,  with 
which  it  designates  him  as  its  chosen  knight;  the  blazing  flames  sub- 
side into  an  ever-decreasing  brightness  which  now,  like  a  gasp  of  breath 
of  the  most  unspeakable  joy  and  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  adores  with  a  blessedness 
of  which  he  had  no  foreboding.  With  chaste  rejoicing,  and  smilingly 
looking  down,  the  angelic  host  mounts  again  to  heaven's  heights;  the 
source  of  love,  which  had  dried  up  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought 
by  them  to  the  world  again — the  Grail  they  have  left  in  the  custody 
of  pure-minded  men,  in  whose  hands  its  contents  overflow  as  a  source 
of  blessing,  and  the  angelic  host  vanishes  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's 
blue  sky,  as,  before,  it  thence  came  down." 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic 
form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely 
knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major  is 
well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed, 
and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.    Oboe,  clarinet, 
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and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used.- 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 
that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 
used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel !'  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

*See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst."  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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THE  INST%UMENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                     Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas. 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
ArtiSres,  L. 

Werner,  H.                    Grover,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

' 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A.              Girard,  H. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides,  L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M.' 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                          Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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JOHN  M.  GREENE  HALL        .        .         NORTHAMPTON 

SMITH  COLLEGE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  9 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Boccherini  ....  Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 

I.  Allegro  non  molto. 

II.  Andante  amoroso. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Presto  non  tanto 


Dukas 

Moussorgsky 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 


.     "La  Peri,"  Poeme  Danse 
Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Beethoven 


I.     Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Andante  con  moto. 

III.  j  Allegro;    Trio. 

IV.  J  Allegro. 


Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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The  first  fully-rounded  summer  cruise  with  a  list  of  ports  that  overshadows 
all  other  cruises.  Thirty  ports  and  cities  including  many  shore  excursions. 
Sailing  on  the  new,  magnificent  20,000-ton  Orient  liner  "Oronsay,"  designed 
for  Mediterranean  service  and  luxuriously  comfortable.  All  outside  rooms. 
"MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE"— June  30,  37  days,  $725  and  up. 
Our  fifth  sails  on  the  popular  Cunarder  "Franconia,"  to  visit  Iceland,  the 
majestic  Fjords,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England. 
SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  Twenty-four  Tours.  8  to  1 2  weeks. 
Leaving  from  May  to  August  —  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia. 
LITERATURE  AND  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston      Telephone  Beach  6964 


A.  J.  CARROLL 

389  Main  Street,  Springfield 


A.  C.  WENTWORTH 
12  East  Court  Street,  Springfield 


Symphony,  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 .  Luigi  Boccherini 

(Born  at  Lucca,  on  January  14,  1740*;  died  at  Madrid  on  May  28,  1805) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  out  this  symphony  in  Paris  at  his  concert 
on  October  25,  1923.  The  programme  also  included  Strauss's  "Till 
Eulenspiegel,"  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du 
Printemps." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ganz  conductor,  on  December 
15,  1922. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes,  four  horns,  and  strings.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Sondheimerf,  suggests  that  there  should  be  twelve  first 
violins,  twelve  second  violins,  five  or  six  violas,  four  violoncellos,  and 
three  double  basses. 

The  programme-book  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  con- 
tained the  following  note : 

"Boccherini's  Symphony  in  C  major  is  the  third  of  six  symphonies 
which  form  the  Op.  16  of  the  celebrated  Italian's  compositions.  All 
six  were  composed  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1775.     The  symphony 

*This  date  is  given  by  the  painstaking  and  accurate  biographer,  L.  Picquot.  Riemann  and  Grove 
give  the  date  February  19,  1743. 

tSondheimer,  born  at  Mayence  on  February  6,  1881;  studied  the  science  of  music  at  Bonn,  Beriin, 
Basle;  at  the  Cologne  Conservatory  under  Humperdinck,  and  at  Berlin  under  F.  E.  Koch.  His  com- 
positions, among  them  a  serious  opera,  have  not  been  published;  nor  in  1922  had  his  "History  of  the 
Pre-Classic  Symphony"  appeared,  though  extracts  from  it  have  been  printed  in  musical  periodicals 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  During  the  last  years,  he  has  edited  for  the  "Edition  Bernouilli"  early  works, 
in  the  sonata  form,  as  this  symphony,  Boccherini's  Quintet,  E-flat  major,  Op.  12,  No.  2,  and  Largo 
from  Quintet,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  Stamitz's  Quartet,  B-flat  major.  Sondheimer  teaches,  conducts,  and 
is  a  critic  in  Berlin. 


Ho  teis  oj  Distinction 


in  C  major,  in  the  original  edition,  bore  the  following  title:  'Symphony 
for  several  reciting  instruments,  composed  for  S.  A.  R.,  the  Infant  Dom 
Louis  of  Spain,  by  Luigi  Boccherini  of  Lucca.  Paris,  at  M.  de  la 
Chevardiere's,  rue  du  Roule,  at  The  Golden  Cross.'  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robert  Sondheimer,  who  has  published  it,  without 
changes  or  modernization  of  any  sort.  He  has  only  used  the  notation 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  The  symphony  has  four  movements  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Allegro,  ma  non  molto;  2.  Andante  amoroso;  3.  Tempo  di 
minuetto;  4.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo." 

But  these  symphonies  could  not  have  been  composed  at  Paris  in 
1775,  for  Boccherini  was  then  living  at  Madrid.  With  Manfredi,  a 
violinist,  pupil  of  Nardini,  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  1768.  They  left 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  1768  or  early  in  1769,  and  made  their  way  to 
Madrid,  where  Boccherini  remained  until  he  died  in  poverty. 

Boccherini  and  Manfredi  played  in  Paris  at  a  Concert  Spirituel, 
and  music  by  the  former  was  greatly  liked,  so  that  the  publishers 
Venier-and  La  Chevardiere  offered  to  engrave  his  works.  The  former 
took  the  first  book  of  Quartets;  the  latter,  the  first  book  of  Trios.  It 
was  in  1768  at  Paris  that  Boccherini  wrote  six  sonatas  for  clavecin  with 
violin  accompaniment  for  Mme.  Brillon  de  Jouy,  a  skilful  player  of  the 
clavecin.  * 

Symphonies  by  Boccherini  were  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
when  Gossec  was  in  control  (1775-1779). 

*Dr.  Charles  Burney  heard  her  play  at  her  house  in  Passy  in  1770.  "This  lady  not  only  plays 
the  most  difficult  pieces  with  great  precision,  taste  and  feeling,  but  is  an  excellent  sight's  woman.  .  .  . 
She  likewise  composes.  .  .  .  She  plays  on  several  instruments.  .  .  .  She  likewise  draws  well  and 
engraves,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  woman." 
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True    Brothers,   Jewelers 
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For  over  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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THE  COSTS  ARE  MOST  MODERATE 


Inquiries  by  Mail  will  be  given  Prompt  Attention 


408-410  Main  Street       -       4-6  Pynchon  Street 

ESTABLISHED   1898 


Picquot  in  his  catalogue  of  Boccherini's  works  thus  describes  Op.  16: 
"Six  Symphonies  a  plusieurs  instruments  recitants,  composees  pour 
S.  A.  R.  lTnfant  don  Louis  d'Espagne.     Paris,  La  Chevardiere,  Le  Due. 

"Composed  in  1776,  Op.  12  of  the  composer.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  these  symphonies  concertantes,  but  to  judge 
from  reading  them,  some  contain  pages  of  true  distinction,  worthy  of 
a  great  composer.  One  notes  in  No.  4  a  chaconne  in  imitation  of  Gluck's 
in  'Le  Festin  de  Pierre.' 

"This  work,  wholly  out  of  print,  is  extremely  rare." 

* 
*   * 

Boccherini  left  no  less  than  91  string  quartets,  125  string  quintets, 
54  string  trios,  12  piano  quintets,  18  quintets  for  strings  with  flute  or 
oboe,  16  sextets,  two  octets,  violiD  sonatas,  20  symphonies,  an  orchestral 
serenade,  four  concertos  for  violoncello,  two  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  "Stabat 
Mater,"  a  Christmas  cantata,  etc.  Besides  L.  Picquot's  authoritative 
life  of  Boccherini  (Paris,  1851),  there  is  D.  A.  CeriVs  (1864). 

This  symphony,  as  edited  (published  in  1922),  needs  no  analysis: 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4.  The  first  theme  is  given 
at  once  to  flutes  and  violins.     New  material  is  given  to  the  first  violins. 

II.  Andante  amoroso,  F  major,  3-4.  The  melodious  air  is  first 
given  out  by  flutes. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  C  major,  3-4.  The  Trio  contains  a  canon 
for  solo  first  and  second  violins. 

IV.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4. 
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"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 
(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  Peri/'  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  in  concert  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918;  there  was  a  second  performance  by  this  orchestra  on  October 
12,  1923. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows : — 
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It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
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three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.     Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
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1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 

This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
exicons  give  May  21. 
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.  //  cries  nuhen  I  fee  I  like  cry- 
ing, it  sings  joyfully  nuhen  I  feel 
like  singing.  It  responds— like  a 
human  being — to  every  mood. 
I  love  the  Baldwin  Piano. ' ' 


y<u9«J>. 


Vladimir  de  Pachmann  loves  the  Baldwin 
piano.  Through  the  medium  of  Baldwin  tone, 
this  most  lyric  of  contemporary  pianists  discovers 
complete  revealment  of  his  musical  dreams.  For  a 
generation  de  Pachmann  has  played  the  Baldwin; 
on  the  concert  stage  and  in  his  home.  That  love- 
liness and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to  de  Pach- 
mann and  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found  in 
all  Baldwins,  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the 
smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  Op.  67  .    .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827) 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Heiligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and 
the  Count  Rasumovsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Biilow  said, 
— that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate  on 
the  door!";*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the  rhythm 
of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird, — oriole  or  gold- 
finch,— heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis,  which  is  vexation 
and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  variants  in  notation, — 
let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz  wrote : — 

"The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 
is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the  'Eroica/ 
there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the  thought 
is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna,' 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from  Iago's 

*It  is   said    that   Ferdinand  Ries   was    the   author   of   this    explanation,    and    that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 
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mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Desdemona's 
guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in  frightful  cries; 
and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents  of  regret  and 
profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orchestra,  these  dialogues 
in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings,  which  come  and  go, 
always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful  breathing  of  a  dying 
man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of  violence,  in  which  the  or- 
chestra seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived  by  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this 
shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  rush  headlong,  divided 
in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams  of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this 
passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and  above  everything  that  had  been 
produced  hitherto  in  instrumental  music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is 
followed  by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion  which 
you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened  on  you. 
Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration,  more  or 
less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that  created 
the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.'  Nuances 
of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double-bass  figure, 
executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage  roughness  shakes 
the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the  gambols  of  a  frolicsome 
elephant.     But  the  monster  retires,  and  little  by  little  the  noise  of 

•Indifference  of  Berlioz  to  exact  terminology  is  not  infrequently  shown  in  his  essays. 
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Something  Needs  Cleansing  Now 


save  wear  by  having  it 
done  at  once 

PHONE:  Sack  (Bay  3900 


CLEANSERS 


DYERS 


LAUNDERERS 


17  Temple  Place  284  Boy  Is  ton  Street 

79  Summer  Street  29  State  Street 

Brookline       1310  Beacon  Street 

Cambridge      1274  Mass.  Avenue 

"YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS" 
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his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears  in 
pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established,  for  you  hear  only  some 
violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange  little  duckings  of  bas- 
soons. ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently  with  the  bow  the 
chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums  preserve  the 
rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drumsticks  mark  the 
dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the  orchestra.  These 
drum-notes  are  C's;  the  tonality  of  the  movement  is  C  minor;  but 
the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the  other  instruments 
seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while  the  isolated  hammer- 
ing the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the  feeling  of  the  founda- 
tion tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will  this  mystery  of  harmony 
end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the  drums,  growing  louder  and 
louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which  now  take  part  in  the  movement 
and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
G,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums  roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole 
orchestra,  assisted  by  the  trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard, 
bursts  in  the  major  into  the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale 
begins.  .  .  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in  minor; 
that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that  the  interest 
wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I  reply  to  this: 
Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this  because  the  passage 
from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to  major  were  the  means 


Scores  in  cTVJen?   York    Concert  February  12 

W.  J.  HENDERSON,  in  N.  Y.  Sun: 

"Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite  admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear  diction  that 
her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones  of  a  crowded  season." 
F.  D.  PERKINS,  in  N.  Y.  Herald-  Tribune: 

"A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft,  sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  subtlety  in 
expression  marked  the  performance." 
OLIN  DOWNES,  in  TV.  Y.  Times: 

"Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  maintainance  of  melodic  line  and  the  welding 
of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourceful  in  differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  composers." 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  in  N.Y.  World: 

"A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and  refreshingly  natural  diction." 

Concert  'Direction:  JlARON  RICHMOND,   Pierce  Building,   Boston 
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PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
•eaton  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  today." — W.  j.  Henderson.  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $5.00  SYMPHONY  HALL 


FOR 


in  Educational  Institutions  throughout  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Address  HENRY  C.  LAHEE 
218  Tremont  St..  Boston 
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already  understood?  Many  composers  have  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did  they  obtain  comparable 
to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which  the  soul  of  the  poet-musician, 
henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles,  terrestrial  sufferings,  seems 
to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven?  The  first  four  measures  of  the 
theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly  original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare 
are  inherently  restricted,  and  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new 
forms  without  departing  utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous 
character  which  is  becoming.  Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance 
of  the  fanfare  for  the  beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found 
in  the  rest  of  the  movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief 
theme  that  loftiness  and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him. 
And  this  may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased 
the  interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that  of  this 
transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then  impossible 
to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious  effort; 
yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he  committed 
himself,  Beethoven  •  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality  from  the 
beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished  interest 
plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears  receive  at 
the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion  to  its  most 
violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the  more  difficult. 
In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical  illusion  makes 
the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our  weak  organiza- 
tion would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic  peroration,  as  that 
of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then  the  audience  would 
not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would  end  before  weariness 
had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the  steps  of  the  composer. 
This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  work;  it  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in  itself  is  rich  and  magnificent; 
very  few  movements  can  draw  near  without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 
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JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Hams  Stackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston  Mass. 

Copley  3414-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management.  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
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TENOR 


VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yors  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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can  now  be  obtained  with 

%AMPICO 


TO  THE  PIANO  which  countless  artists 
esteem  as  "the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  piano  maker's  art"  the  incomparable 
Ampico  has  been  added.  The  wealth  of 
music  contained  in  the  recordings  of 
the  Ampico  library  can  now  be  heard 
on  the  supremely  beautiful  Mason  & 
Hamlin. 

The  Ampico  not  only  reproduces  the  artist's 
technique,  pedalling,  phrasing;  but  the  very 
spiritual  qualities  of  tone  coloring  and  person- 
ality are  also  miraculously  preserved. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  Dohnanyi,  Leginska, 
Lhevinne,  Mu'nz,  Rachmaninoff,  Rosenthal,  and 
many  other  great  artists  perform  on  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  through  the  Ampico. 


J.  G.  HEIDNER  &   SON 
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Representatives  for  Central  Massachusetts 
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LOCAL  MANAGEMENT:  Miss  GERTRUDE  CURRAN 


"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  -wood  and  wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 

V\7ilhelm  Bachaus,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
^  *  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 
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THE  INST%UMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  'whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  -with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  he  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 

109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New   York 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Burgin,  R.  '                   Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master.           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendcen,  J„_ 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon.  . 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpan] 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg,  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. 

The  first  fully-rounded  summer  cruise  with  a  list  of  ports  that  overshadows 
all  other  cruises.  Thirty  ports  and  cities  including  many  shore  excursions. 
Sailing  on  the  new,  magnificent  20,000-ton  Orient  liner  "Oronsay,"  designed 
for  Mediterranean  service  and  luxuriously  comfortable.  All  outside  rooms. 
"MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE"— June  30,  37  days,  $725  and  up. 
Our  fifth  sails  on  the  popular  Cunarder  "Franconia,"  to  visit  Iceland,  the 
majestic  Fjords,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England. 
SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  Twenty-four  Tours.  8  to  1 2  weeks. 
Leaving  from  May  to  August  —  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia. 
LITERATURE  AND  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

M.  M.  HENNESSY 
Union  Station 


AVON  THEATRE  UTICA 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  10,  1925 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 

PROGRAMME  (Changed 


Glazounov Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  moderate 

II.  Mesto. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Moderate. 


Honegger "Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 

Moussorgsky Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

Rimsky-Korsakov  .         .     "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 

from  "Tsar  Saltan" 

Strauss Dance  of  Salome  from  "Salome" 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  10 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rabaud 


Glazounov 

I.  x\llegro  moderate 

II.  Mesto. 

III.  Allegro. 

IV.  Finale:  Moderate. 


Honegger 

Moussorgsky 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

Wagner 


:La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic 
Poem  (after  Lenau) 

Symphony  No.  8  in  E-flat,  Op.  83. 


.    "Pacific  231,"  Orchestral  Movement 

Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

.     "The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  "Tsar  Saltan" 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg'' 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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"La  Procession    Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    (after    Lenatj), 
Op.  6 Henri  Rabaud 

(Born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  now  living  there) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

There  was  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken 
conducted. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's*  poem: 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang 
so  close  to  the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its 
very  depths.  The  night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring 
whispers  through  the  wood,  a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is 
■doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity.  His  gloomy  despair  renders 
him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which  are  called  forth  by 
the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow  him  at  his 
will,  and  as. he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden. 
The  further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is 
the  stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance, 
casting  its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these  musical 
sounds  of  hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly  sorrow? 
Faust  stops  his  horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible 

*Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad, 
Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832 
he  visited  the  United  States  and  did  not  like  the  people.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad.  His  love 
for  Sophie  von  Loewenthal  had  much  to  do  with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years. 
He  died  at  Oberdoebling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan,"  which  sug- 
gested Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.     His  "Faust"was  left  incomplete. 
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and  the  sounds  inaudible,  as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not  so,  however; 
a  solemn  procession  is  passing  near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying 
torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It  is  the  night  of  St.  John's  Eve.  Follow- 
ing the  children  there  come,  hidden  by  monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins, 
bearing  crowns  in  their  hands.  Behind  them  march  in  ranks,  clad  in 
sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of  religion,  each  bearing 
a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their  heads  are  bare,  their  beards  are  white 
with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill  treble  of  the 
children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles  with 
the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the 
aged. 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful, 
Faust  bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the 
song  dies  away  in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches 
disappears,  the  forest  again  becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which 
kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves.  Faust,  left  alone  among  the 
shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  its  soft  mane, 
sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

The  score  calls  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drum  (with  kettledrum  stick),  harp,  and  strings. 

The  composition  is  dedicated  to  Edouard  Colonne. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  E-flat  major,  Op.  83 

Alexander  Constantinovitsch  Glazounov 

(Born  at  Leningrad  on  August  10,  1865;  now  living  there) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Leningrad  in  1906.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1907. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Modeste  Altschuler  conductor,  on 
November  14,  1907.  The  programme  also  included  "Russian  Folk 
Songs,"  orchestrated  by  Liadov;  an  orchestral  transcription  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "The  Hero  Gate  of  Kiev"  (from  "Pictures  in  an  Exhibition"); 
Glazounov's  "Volga  Bargeman's  Song,"  and  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Dubi- 
nushka."     Mme.  Laya  Luboshez  played  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  alto  flute  (one  flute  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  three  clarinets  (one 
interchangeable  with  bass  clarinet),  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets  (one  interchangeable  with  alto  trumpet), 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

I.  Allegro  moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  After  two  measures,  bas- 
soons and  horns  give  out  the  chief  theme.  The  pace  quickens  and 
trombones  have  this  motive.  After  the  opening  measure  is  worked 
over,  the  second  theme  appears,  given  to  the  oboe.  A  section  of  this 
second  theme  allotted  to  the  flute  is  considerably  employed  later.  The 
first  section  of  the  chief  theme  returns  (brass  and  violoncellos).  In 
the  working-out  or  free  fantasia  section,  the  chief  theme  is  first  con- 
sidered; then  a  development  of  the  second  (G  string  of  the  first  violins). 
The  key  changes  and  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  fugal  style.  When 
the  recapitulation  begins,  the  chief  theme  is  in  augmentation  for  the 
brass.  The  second  motive  now  has  a  counter-theme  derived  from  the 
chief  one.  The  second  section  of  the  second  theme  is  developed.  At 
last  the  chief  theme  is  treated.     There  is  a  tranquil  ending. 

II.  Mesto,  E-flat  minor,  3-2.  The  most  important  theme  is  foretold 
in  the  opening  (strings).     The  flute  has  the  second  theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4.  In  the  fifth  measure,  the  violas  announce 
the  chief  motive,  given  later  to  first  violins,  still  later  to  wood-wind 
instruments.  After  development,  violins  followed  by  flutes  give  out 
a  second  theme.     There  is  a  section  pi  ft  tranquillo. 

IV.  Finale.  Moderato  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4.  These  are 
introductory  measures.  The  main  movement  is  an  Allegro  moderato, 
beginning  with  the  chief  theme  in  the  lower  strings,  horns,  and  bassoons. 
The  second  theme  is  for  clarinet.  After  development,  there  is  a  great 
climax,  after  which  there  is  recapitulation.  The  coda,  Moderato 
maestoso,  3-4,  is  founded  on  the  first  theme  of  the  Finale. 
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"Pacific  231,"  Orchesteal  Movement 


Arthur    Honegger 


(Born  at  Havre,  France,  on  March  10,  1892;  living  at  Paris) 

When  "Pacific  231"  was  first  performed  in  Paris  at  Koussevitzky's 
concerts,  May  8,  15,  1924,  Honegger  made  this  commentary: 

"I  have  always  had  a  passionate  love  for  locomotives.  To  me  they— 
and  I  love  them  passionately  as  others  are  passionate  in  their  love  for 
horses  or  women — are  like  living  creatures. 

"What  I  wanted  to  express  in  the  'Pacific'  is  not  the  noise  of  an  engine, 
but  the  visual  impression  and  the  physical  sensation  of  it.  These  I 
strove  to  express  by  means  of  a  musical  composition.  Its  point  of 
departure  is  an  objective  contemplation:  quiet  respiration  of  an  engine 
in  state  of  immobility;  effort  for  moving;  progressive  increase  of  speed, 
in  order  to  pass  from  the  'lyric'  to  the  pathetic  state  of  an  engine  of 
three  hundred  tons  driven  in  the  night  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  per  hour. 

"As  a  subject  I  have  taken  an  engine  of  the  'Pacific'  type,  known  as 
231,  an  engine  for  heavy  trains  of  high  speed." 

Other  locomotive  engines  are  classified  as  "Atlantic,"  "Mogul." 
The  number  231  here  refers  to  the  number  of  the  "Pacific's"  wheel, 
2—3—1. 

"On  a  sort  of  rhythmic  pedal  sustained  by  the  violins  is  built  the 
impressive  image  of  an  intelligent  monster,  a  joyous  giant." 

"Pacific  231"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 

two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns, 

three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 

cymbals,  tarn  tarn,  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Honegger,  born  of  Swiss  parents,  first  studied  music  at  Zurich.    Going 

to  Paris,  he  studied  the  violin  with  Capet.    At  the  Paris  Conservatory 

he  studied  composition  with  Gedalge  and  Widor;  orchestration  with 

d'lndy.     He  became  one  of  "the  Six,"  having  for  co-mates,  Georges 

Auric,  Louis  Durey  (who  is  now  an  outsider),  Darius  Milhaud,  Francis 

Poulenc  and  Germaine  Tailleferre.    It  has  been  said  of  the  Six:  "They 

have  no  set  principles  to  which  all  of  them  subscribe  save  that  which 
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permits  each  of  them  to  seek  salvation  in  his  or  her  own  way.  One 
might  say  that  they  have  accepted  the  constitution  of  a  certain  kingdom 
invented  by  Pierre  Louys,  whose  code  of  laws  contained  only  two 
statutes:  (1)  Do  your  neighbor  no  injury;  (2)  that  being  thoroughly 
understood,  do  whatever  you  please.  .  .  .  They  do  not  undertake  to 
disregard  all  the  established  rules  and  conventions  of  musical  composi- 
tion, but  each  of  them  follows  his  own  inclination  in  accepting  or  reject- 
ing them."  Milhaud  says  that  Honegger  is  the  offspring  of  German 
romanticism.  While  others  in  Gedalge's  class  were  interested  in  "Pelleas 
et  Melisande"  and  "Boris  Godunov,"  Honegger  studied  the  works  of 
Strauss,  Reger,  Schonberg,  while  among  the  French  composers  he  was 
drawn  towards  Florent  Schmitt.  "Honegger  is  perhaps  one  of  the  last 
musicians  to  have  felt  the  spell  of  Wagner  and  to  have  profitably  assim- 
ilated it." 

* 
*  * 

Among  Honegger's  works  are  these: — 

"Le  dit  des  jeux  du  monde,"  masque;  music  for  double  string  quartet,  double-bass, 
flute,  trumpet,  percussion  (Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  Paris,  December,  1918). 
First  performance  of  five  numbers  in  concert  on  January  6,  1921,  Golschmann  concert. 

Music  for  Max  Jacob's  "La  Mort  de  St.  Almeuie,"  two  acts  (19l9). 

"Verite  et  mensonge,"  ballet  by  Halle.     Fall  salon  of  1920. 

Reported  in  April,  1922,  at  work  on  incidental  music  for  Andr6  Gide's  "Saul," 
by  Rene  Morax.     Incidental  music. 

"Le  Roi  David,"  Theatre  du  Jorat  at  Mezieres,  Switzerland,  1921  (wood-wind, 
brass,  pianoforte,  harmonium,  and  double-bass).  Fragments  sung  by  Mme.  Scheri- 
dan  at  an  S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  June  2, 1921.  Performed  in  Paris  by  the  Franciscan 
nuns  of  St.  Germain-en  Laye,  reinforced  by  male  voices  in  the  summer  of  1923;  also 
in  the  Salle  Gaveau  in  March,  1924 — Gabrielle  Gills,  M.  Panzera,  solo  singers; 
Jacques  Copeau,  reciter;  Robert  Liohan,  conductor.  May  3  at  the  Champs  filysees, 
led  bv  Honegger. 

Ballet:  "Les  Maries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel"  with  others  of  "the  Six."  Book  by  Jean 
Cocteau.     Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  June,  1921. 

Ballet:    "Skating  Rink."    Book  by  Canudo.    Swedish  Ballet,  Paris,  January,  1922. 

Prelude  to  "Aglavaine  et  Selysette,"  1917  (Golschmann  concert,  Paris,  June, 
1920). 

Chant  de  Nigamon,  1917  (Pasdeloup  concert,  Paris,  January  3,  1920). 

Pastorale  d'erA  It  won  the  Verley  prize  of  1,500  francs,  by  a  vote  over  three 
competitors,  at  Paris,  on  February  17,  1921. 
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"Horace  Victorieux,"  mimed  Symphony,  first  performed  at  Geneva,  on  October  31 
(some  say  November  2nd),  1921,  by  the  orchestra  Romand  led  by  Ernest  Ansermet; 
then  at  Lausanne;  Paris,  November  14,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky;  London  on 
December  16,  1921,  led  by  Mr.  Ansermet;  Boston,  November  24,  1922,  led  by  Mr. 
Monteux — first  time  in  America. 

"Chant  de  Joie"  (Paris,  May  3,  1923). 

Incidental  music  to  "The  Tempest"  (Shakespeare)  from  which  two  orchestral 
suites  at  least  are  derived  according  to  G.  Jean-Aubry.  The  overture  was  played 
in  Paris  in  May,  1923,  and  in  January,  1924. 

Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  1,  1916  (Honegger-Ygouw  concert  in  Paris, 
April  26,  1922). 

Sonata,  violin  and  pianoforte,  No.  2,  1919  (concert  of  the  National  Society,  Paris, 
February  28,  1920). 

Sonata  for  viola  and  pianoforte,  1920  (S.  M.  I.  concert,  Paris,  December  2,  1920). 

Sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (National  Societv  concert,  Paris,  April  23, 
1921). 

Sonata  for  two  violins. 

String  quartet  (1917). 

Rhapsody  for  two  flutes,  clarinet,  pianoforte. 

Pianoforte  pieces:  Horn  mage  a  Ravel  (Paris,  May  10,  1921),  at  Leo-Pol  Morin's 
concert;  Seven  Short  Pieces;  Prelude,  Danse,  Toccata  and  Variations.  "Le  Cahier," 
Romand — 5  pieces. 

Songs:  Four  Poems;  Six  Songs  from  Guillaume  Apollinaire's  "Alcools";  Three 
Poems  by  Jean  Cocteau;  Souvenirs  d'enfance;  melodies  (text  by  Laforgue,  Jammes, 
Paul  Fort),  sung  at  Paris  on  April  26,  1922). 

Songs  with  text  by  Candrars  and  Everiste. 


Poets  have  sung  the  praise  of  the  locomotive, 
of  the  poems  is  Walt  Whitman's. 


The  most  noteworthy 


TO  A  LOCOMOTIVE   IN   WINTER 
Thee  for  my  recitative, 

Thee  in  the  driving  storm  even  as  now,  the  snow,  the  winter-day  declining, 
Thee  in  thy  panoply,  thy  measur'd  dual  throbbing  and  thy  beat  convulsive, 
Thy  black  cylindric  body,  golden  brass  and  silvery  steel, 
Thy  ponderous  side-bars,  parallel  and  connecting  rods,  gyrating,  shuttling  at  thy 

sides, 
Thy  metrical,  now  swelling  pant  and  roar,  now  tapering  in  the  distance, 
Thy  great  protruding  head-Light  fix'd  in  front, 

Thy  long,  pale,  floating  vapor-pennants,  tinged  with  delicate  purple, 
Thy  dense  and  murky  clouds  out-belching  from  thy  smoke-stack, 
Thy  knitted  frame,  thy  springs  and  valves,  the  tremulous  twinkle  of  thy  wheels, 
Thy  train  of  cars  behind,  obedient,  merrily  following, 
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Through  gale  or  calm,  now  swift,  now  slack,  yet  steadily  careering; 

Type  of  the  modern — emblem  of  motion  and  power — pulse  of  the  continent, 

For  once  come  serve  the  Muse  and  merge  in  verse,  even  as  here  I  see  thee. 

With  storm  and  buffeting  gusts  of  wind  and  falling  snow, 

By  day  thy  warning  ringing  bell  to  sound  its  notes, 

By  night  thy  silent  signal  lamps  to  swing. 

Fierce-throated  beauty! 

Roll  through  my  chant  with  all  thy  lawless  music,  thy  swinging  lamps  at  night, 

Thy  madly-whistled  laughter,  echoing,  rumbling  like  an  earthquake,  rousing  all, 

Law  of  thyself  complete,  thine  own  track  firmly  holding. 

(No  sweetness  debonair  of  tearful  harp  or  glib  piano  thine.) 

Thy  trills  of  shrieks  by  rocks  and  hills  return'd, 

Launch'd  o'er  the  prairies  wide,  across  the  lakes, 

To  the  free  skies  unspent  and  glad  and  strong. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgskt 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky  by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.     Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
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1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  op  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic 
form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely 
knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major  is 
well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed, 
and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

*Thia  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  musio 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Miigling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 
that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 
used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel  /'  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

.  *See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst."  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 


LA  FORGE-BERUMEN  STUDIOS 

Coaching,  Repertoire,  Programme  building 

Piano  (Leschetizky)  and  Accompanying 

Voice  Culture,  Concerts  and  Oratorio,  Recitals — ARTHUR   KRAFT,  Tenor 

14  W.  68th  St.,  New  York  City  Phone,  Trafalgar  8993 


CHARLES  ADAMS  WHITE 


VOICE  DEVELOPMENT 
SINGING 

509  Pierce  Building 

Copley  Square 

Boston 


•s.  CHARLES  A.  WHITE 


ACCOMPANIST  —  COACH 

for  advanced  singers 

Lessons  in  accompanying 

105  REVERE  STREET  -  BOSTON 
Telephone.  5316  Hay  market 


JOHN  LANE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
STEINERT  HALL 

162  BOYLSTON  STREET  BOSTON 

Tel.  Dewey  0627-J 


Harris  Siackpole  Shaw 

PIANO,  ORGAN  and  INTERPRETATION 

OF  MUSIC 

(Both  Instrumental  and  Vocal) 

175  Dartmouth  St.  (Trinity  Court),  Boston,  Mass. 

Copley  34I4-R 


WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management.  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


THEO.  VAN  YORK  ™2? 

VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 
Voice  Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S,  B.  JefFerds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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can  now  be  obtained  with 


TO  THE  PIANO  which  countless  artists 
esteem  as  "the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  piano  maker's  art"  the  incomparable 
Ampico  has  been  added.  The  wealth  of 
music  contained  in  the  recordings  of 
the  Ampico  library  can  now  be  heard 
on  the  supremely  beautiful  Mason  & 
Hamlin. 

The  Ampico  not  only  reproduces  the  artist's 
technique,  pedalling,  phrasing;  but  the  very 
spiritual  qualities  of  tone  coloring  and  person- 
ality are  also  miraculously  preserved. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  Dohnanyi,  Leginska, 
Lhevinne,  Munz,  Rachmaninoff,  Rosenthal,  and 
many  other  great  artists  perform  on  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  through  the  Ampico. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  pianos  are  sold  in  Herkimer  and 
Oneida  Counties  exclusively  by 

KEMPF  BROS.,  Herkimer 
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Local  Management:  Mr.  BEN  FRANKLIN 


"...  the  mechanism  is  so  perfect  as  to  respond  to  any 
demand  and,  in  fact,  your  piano  ceases  to  be  a  thing 
of  -wood  and  "wires,  but  becomes  a  sympathetic  friend." 


\X  7ilhelm  Bachaus,  most  exacting  of  pianists,  finds 
*  ^  in  the  Baldwin  the  perfect  medium  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Acclaimed  the  pianist  of  pianists,  beloved  by 
an  ever-growing  public,  Bachaus  has  played  the  Baldwin 
exclusively  for  twelve  years,  in  his  home  and  on  all  his 
American  tours.  That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which 
appeals  to  Bachaus  and  to  every  exacting  musician  is 
found  in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in 
the  smaller  Grands,  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of 
the  Baldwin  is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 


CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

DENVER 


CHICAGO 
ST.  LOUIS 
DALLAS 


NEW  YORK 
LOUISVILLE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CAPITOL  THEATRE 


ALBANY 


FORTY-FOURTH  SEASON,  1924-1925 


INC. 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  11,  at  8.15 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1925,    BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT         .         .....        President 

GALEN  L.  STONE Vice-President 

ERNEST  B.  DANE Treasurer 

FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE  HENRY  B.  SAWYER 

M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE  GALEN  L.  STONE 

JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE  BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 

ARTHUR  LYMAN  E.  SOHIER  WELCH 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 
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THE  INST%USMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  'with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pjanos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109  East  Fourteenth    St.,  New  York 


Boston  Symph< 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


testra 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R. 

Concert-master. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Mahn,  F. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 
Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl;  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Messina,  S. 

Violas. 

Fourel,  G. 
Arti&res,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen 

C. 

Grover,  H. 
Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. . 

Gerhardt,  S.  Kluge,  M. 

Deane,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 


Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Basses. 

Langendoen,  J.\ 
Marjollet,  L. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig, 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel, 

0.  Kelley,  A. 

1.  Demetrides,  L 

Girard,  H. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Gontra-Bassoon..  . 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 

Van  Den  Berg,  C. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A.v . 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani 

Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg;  S. 

Zahn,  F. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

Snow,  A. 

Fiedler,  A. 
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Rogers,  L.  J. . 

The  first  fully-rounded  summer  cruise  with  a  list  of  ports  that  overshadows 
all  other  cruises.  Thirty  ports  and  cities  including  many  shore  excursions. 
Sailing  on  the  new,  magnificent  20,000-ton  Orient  liner  "Oronsay,"  designed 
for  Mediterranean  service  and  luxuriously  comfortable.  All  outside  rooms. 
"MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE"— June  30,  37  days,  $725  and  up. 
Our  fifth  sails  on  the  popular  Cunarder  "Franconia,"  to  visit  Iceland,  the 
majestic  Fjords,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England. 
SUMMER  TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE  —  Twenty-four  Tours.  8  to  12  weeks. 
Leaving  from  May  to  August  —  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia. 
LITERATURE  AND  PARTICULARS  UPON  REQUEST 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

225  Fifth  Avenue  and  606  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

CHARLES  E.  LANSING 
23  Steuben  Street 
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Forty-fourth  Season.  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  11 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Boccherini      .        .        .     ■    .  Symphony  in  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3 

I.  Allegro  non  molto. 

II.  Andante  amoroso. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Presto  non  tan  to.  • 

Moussorgsky  .         Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  (arranged  for  Orchestra 

by  M.  Ravel) 

Promenade  —  Gnomus —  Promenade  — Tuileries  —  Bydlo  —  Ballet  des 
Poussins  dans  leur  Coques  —  Samuel  Goldenberg  et  Schmuyle  —  Catacombs 
(Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  —  La  Cabane  sur  des  Pattes  de  Poule  — 
La  Grande  Porte  de  Kiev. 


Dukas    .         . "La  Peri,"  Poeme  Danse 

Wagner Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers- 

of  Nuremberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Moussorgsky 's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition'1 
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Symphony,  C  major,  Op.  16,  No.  3  .    .• Luigi  Boccherini 

(Born  at  Lucca,  on  January  14,  1740;  died  at  Madrid  on  May  28,  1805) 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  out  this  symphony  in  Paris  at  his  concert 
on  October  25,  1923.  The  programme  also  included  Strauss's  "Till 
Eulenspiegel,"  Debussy's  "La  Mer"  and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du 
Printemps." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  St.  Louis 
;  Symphony  Orchestra  at  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ganz  conductor,  on  December 
15,  1922. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  four  flutes,  four  horns,  and  strings.  The 
editor,  Dr.  Sondheimer,  suggests  that  there  should  be  twelve  first 
violins,  twelve  second  violins,  five  or  six  violas,  four  violoncellos,  and 
three  double  basses.- 

The  programme-book  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  concert  in  Paris  con- 
tained the  following  note: 

"Boccherini's  Symphony  in  C  major  is  the  third  of  six  symphonies 
which  form  the  Op.  16  of  the  celebrated  Italian's  compositions.  All 
six  were  composed  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1775.  The  symphony 
in  C  major,  in  the  original  edition,  bore  the  following  title:  'Symphony 
for  several  reciting  instruments,  composed  for  S.  A.  R.,  the  Infant  Dom 
Louis  of  Spain,  by  Luigi  Boccherini  of  Lucca.  Paris,  at  M.  de  la 
Chevardiere's,  rue  du  Roule,  at  The  Golden  Cross.'  It  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robert  Sondheimer,  who  has  published  it,  without 
changes  or  modernization  of  any  sort.  He  has  only  used  the  notation 
of  the  modern  orchestra.  The  symphony  has  four  movements  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Allegro,  ma  non  molto;  2.  Andante  amoroso;  3.  Tempo  di 
minuetto;  4.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo." 

But  these  symphonies  could  not  have  been  composed  at  Paris  in 
1775,  for  Boccherini  was  then  living  at  Madrid.  With  Manfredi,  a 
violinist,  pupil  of  Nardini,  he  arrived  at  Paris  about  1768.  They  left 
Paris  towards  the  end  of  1768  or  early  in  1769,  and  made  their  way  to 
Madrid,  where  Boccherini  remained  until  he  died  in  poverty. 

Boccherini  and  Manfredi  *  played  in  Paris  at  a  Concert  Spirituel, 
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and  music  by  the  former  was  greatly  liked,  so  that  the  publishers 
Venier  and  La  Chevardiere  offered  to  engrave  his  works.  The  former 
took  the  first  book  of  Quartets;  the  latter,  the  first  book  of  Trios.  It 
was  in  1768  at  Paris  that  Boccherini  wrote  six  sonatas  for  clavecin  with 
violin  accompaniment  for  Mme.  Brillon  de  Jouy,  a  skilful  player  of  the 
clavecin.  * 

Symphonies  by  Boccherini  were  played  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
when  Gossec  was  in  control  (1775-1779). 

Picquot  in  his  catalogue  of  Boccherini's  works  thus  describes  Op.  16: 
"Six  Symphonies  a  plusieurs  instruments  recitants,  composees  pour 
S.  A.  R.  l'Infant  don  Louis  d'Espagne.     Paris,  La  Chevardiere,  Le  Due. 

"Composed  in  1776,  Op.  12  of  the  composer.  I  have  never  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  these  symphonies  concertantes,  but  to  judge 
from  reading  them,  some  contain  pages  of  true  distinction,  worthy  of 
a  great  composer.  One  notes  in  No.  4  a  chaconne  in  imitation  of  Gluck's 
in  'Le  Festin  de  Pierre.' 

"This  work,  wholly  out  of  print,  is  extremely  rare." 

* 
*  * 

Boccherini  left  no  less  than  91  string  quartets,  125  string  quintets, 

54  string  trios,  12  piano  quintets,  18  quintets  for  strings  with  flute  or 

oboe,  16  sextets,  two  octets,  violiD  sonatas,  20  symphonies,  an  orchestral 

serenade,  four  concertos  for  violoncello,  two  oratorios,  a  mass,  a  "Stabat 

*Dr.  Charles  Burney  heard  her  play  at  her  house  in  Passy  in  1770.  "This  lady  not  only  plays 
the  most  difficult  pieces  with  great  precision,  taste  and  feeling,  but  is  an  excellent  sight's  woman.  .  .  . 
She  likewise  composes.  .  .  .  She  plays  on  several  instruments.  .  .  .  She  likewise  draws  well  and 
engraves,  and  is  a  most  accomplished  and  agreeable  woman." 


Mater,"  a  Christmas  cantata,  etc.     Besides  L.  Picquot's  authoritative 
life  of  Boccherini  (Paris,  1851),  there  is  D.  A.  Ceru's  (1864). 

This  symphony,  as  edited  (published  in  1922),  needs  no  analysis: 

I.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4.     The  first  theme  is  given 
at  once  to  flutes  and  violins.     New  material  is  given  to  the  first  violins. 

II.  Andante  amoroso,  F  major,  3-4.     The  melodious  air  is  first 
given  out  by  flutes. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  C  major,  3-4.     The  Trio  contains  a  canon 
for  solo  first  and  second  violins. 

IV.  Presto,  ma  non  troppo,  C  major,  4-4. 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  (Pianoforte  Pieces  arranged  for 
Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel) 

Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

(Moussorgsky,  born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov, 
on  March  28,  1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881.  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel, 
born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  is  now  living  near  Paris) 

Ravel  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Russian  music.  It  is  said 
that  his  memory  is  remarkable;  that  he  can  play  at  request  passages 
from  the  whole  musical  literature  of  Russia,  even  from  the  operas  of 
Serov.*  Praising  Moussorgsky's  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  with  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  the  latter  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  orchestrate  them  for  his  use.  He  gladly  acceded  to  the 
request  and  the  Suite  in  this  form  was  produced  at  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concert  in  Paris  on  May  3,  1923.  The  Suite  was  performed  again  in 
Paris  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert  on  May  8,  1924. 

Ravel's  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  orchestration  of  the  pianoforte 
pieces.  Eight  of  the  pieces,  orchestrated  by  Touschmalov,  were  per- 
formed at  Leningrad  on  December  12,  1891.  (This  Suite  was  played  at 
Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  19,  20,  1920.) 
Sir  Henry  Wood  afterwards  tried  his  hand  at  orchestration  for  his 
concerts  in  London.  Leonidas  Leonardi,  a  pianist  and  composer  in 
Paris,  orchestrated  the  Suite,  which  was  performed  at  a  concert  of 
Russian  music  at  the  Salle  Gaveau,  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  led 
by  Leonardi  as  late  as  June  15,  1924.  Concerning  this  orchestration, 
and  for  other  information,  we  are  now  indebted  to  Dr.  Zederbaum. 

"Ravel  scoring  the  Suite  by  Moussorgsky  did  not  wish  to  modernize 
it  much,  therefore  he  tried,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  the  size  of  the 
orchestra  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  in  'Boris  Godunov,'  and  added  some  more 
instruments  only  in  a  few  movements  of  the  Suite.  All  instruments  are 
employed  in  threes;  there  are  some  more  percussion  instruments  than 
those  used  by  Rimsky-Korsakov;  he  uses  two  harps,  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  rattle,  bells.  Only 
in  one  movement,  'II  Vecchio  Castello'  ('The  Old  Castle')  is  the  xylo- 
phone employed. 

"The  rights  of  all  Moussorgsky's  compositions  are  held  by  the  pub- 

*Alexander  N.  Kolajewitsch  Serov,  born  at  Leningrad  in  1820,  died  there  in  1871.  As  a  musician 
he  was  self-taught.  His  chief  operas  are  "Judith"  (1864-5),  "Rogneda"  (1865),  and  "The  Power  of 
Evil"  (1871).  "Christmas  Eve  Revels"  was  left  unfinished.  The  list  of  his  compositions  includes 
an  orchestral  Suite  from  this  unfinished  opera,  incidental  music  to  "Nero,"  two  or  three  orchestral 
works,  as  "Gopak'  and  "Dance  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks";  a"Stabat  Mater"  an  "Ave  Maria,''  etc. 
Wagner  knew  him,  and  Tchaikovsky  wrote  that  Serov  "knew  how  to  catch  the  crowd"  by  sensational 
effects. 
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lishers  Bessel,  and  these  rights  are  still  defended  in  Paris.  Mr.  Kous- 
sevitzky,  therefore,  had  to  ask  permission  from  this  firm  for  Ravel's 
orchestration.  The  Bessels  granted  permission  on  the  condition  that 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  should  not  rent  or  give  the  score  to  any  other  con- 
ductor even  at  a  Koussevitzky  concert;  for  they  said  this  orchestration 
could  not  be  of  advantage  to  them.  After  the  great  success  of  Ravel's 
orchestration,  they  ordered  one  by  Leonardi,  whose  idea  of  the  art  is 
very  remote.  The  Parisian  press  found  Leonardi's  work,  performed 
only  once  and  under  his  own  direction,  a  rather  'temerarious  attempt' 
(the  expression  used  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  and  Paul  Le  Flem)  after 
Ravel's  masterpiece." 


* 
*  * 


In  the  spring  of  1874,  a  posthumous  exhibition  of  drawings  and  water- 
colors  by  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  an  intimate  friend  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's,  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Leningrad.  Hartmann, 
the  son  of  a  physician,  born  in  1834,  died  in  1873,  and  this  exhibition, 
proposed  by  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  art  and  music  critic  (1824-1906), 
was  in  memory  of  the  artist.* 

Moussorgsky,  wishing  to  show  his  affection  for  Hartmann,  thought 
he  would  pay  him  tribute  by  "drawing  in  music"  the  best  of  the  sketches. 

These  "Tableaux  d'une  Exposition"  for  pianoforte  were  not  pub- 
lished until  1886,  although  the  manuscript  is  dated  June  22,  1874. 


* 
*  * 


The  original  edition  of  these  "Tableaux"  contained  the  following 
argument : 

"The  motive  that  led  to  the  composition  of  the  musical  work  'Tableaux 
d'une  Exposition'  was  the  exhibition  in  1874  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect Hartmann,  who  up  to  his  death  had  been  Moussorgsky's  intimate 
friend. 

"The  Introduction  is  entitled  'Promenade.'  " 

(Michel  Calvocoressi,  in  his  valuable  Life  of  Moussorgsky,  has  this 

♦Hartmann  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the  Nijni  Novgorod  monument  that,  commemorating  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russian  Empire,  was  erected  in  1862. 
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to  say:  "The  Introduction  'Promenade/  which  reappears  several  times 
as  an  interlude  between  the  pieces,  can  be  ranked  among  Moussorgsky's 
charming  inspirations  of  his  instrumental  works.  Here  the  rhythmic 
suggestion  is  precise  and  sustained:  'The  composer,'  says  Stassov, 
portrays  himself  walking  now  right,  now  left,  now  as  an  idle  person, 
now  urged  to  go  near  a  picture;  at  times  his  joyous  appearance  is 
dampened,  he  thinks  in  sadness  of  his  dead  friend!  One  will  say,  no 
doubt,  too  many  intentions,  and  not  without  a  certain  puerility;  but  the 
musical  result  is  not  the  less  interesting,  if  one  wholly  ignores  explana- 
tion, and  the  most  exacting  will  agree  that,  once  this  premise  is  granted, 
the  music,  whether  it  be  imitative,  descriptive,  or  representative,  is 
good.'  Nothing  more  supple,  undulating,  evocative  than  the  sentences 
of  this  'Promenade,'  rhythmed  ingeniously,  sustained,  persisting  with- 
out monotony,  thanks  to  the  diversity  of  nuances.") 

"I.  Gnomus.  A  drawing  representing  a  little  gnome,  dragging 
himself  along  with  clumsy  steps  by  his  little  twisted  legs. 

"III.  Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in 
the  Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.* 

"IV.     Bydlo.     A  Polish  wagon  with  enormous  wheels  drawn  by  oxen. 

"V.  Ballet  of  chickens  in  their  shells.  A  drawing  made  by  Hartmann 
for  the  staging  of  a  scene  in  the  ballet  'Trilby.' 

"VI.  Samuel  Goldenberg  and  Schmuyle.  Two  Polish  Jews,  the  one 
rich,  the  other  poor." 

(This  episode  particularly  attracted  Ravel.  Pierre  d'Alheim  in  his 
"Moussorgsky"  (Paris,  1896) :  "Two  Jewish  melodies,  one  replying 
to  the  other.  One  of  them  is  grave,  imposing,  decisively  marked;  the 
other  is  lively,  skipping,  supplicating.  One  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
two  persons:  one  Of  them,  the  portly  one,  walks  square-toed,  like  a 
dog  with  a  pedigree;  the  other,  the  thin  one,  hurries  along,  dwarfs  him- 
self, twists  about,  like  a  puppy.  He  revolves  in  a  funny  way,  courts  a 
look  from  the  other,  begs.  There  is  no  doubt  about  them,  one  sees 
them — and  the  barking  of  the  fat  one  who  frees  himself,  in  two  triplets, 

♦Compare  the  description  of  Parisian  children  at  their  sports  and  with  their  quarrels  in  Marce 
Proust's  "A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu." 
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from  the  bore,  proves  that  Moussorgsky  could  draw  from  the  pianoforte, 
as  from  the  voice,  as  from  the  orchestra,  comical  effects.") 

"VIII.  Catacombs.  In  this  drawing  Hartmann  portrayed  himself, 
examining  the  interior  of  the  Catacombs  in  Paris  by  the  light  of  a  lantern. 
In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written  above  the  Andante 
in  B-minor:  'The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead  Hartmann  leads  me  towards 
skulls,  apostrophizes  them — the  skulls  are  illuminated  gently  in  the 
interior.'  " 

("  'The  Catacombs/  with  the  sub-title  'Sepulchrum  romanum,'  are 
invoked  by  a  series  of  sustained  chords,  now  pp,  now  ff.  Then  comes 
under  the  title  'Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua'  (sic)  a  de-rhythmed 
transformation  of  the  'Promenade'  theme." — Calvocoressi.) 

"IX.  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  showed  a  clock  in  the 
form  of  Baba-Yaga's,  the  fantastical  witch's,  hut  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 
Moussorgsky  added  the  witch  rushing  on  her  way  seated  on  her  mortar," 

(In  Russian  legends  Baba-Yaga  flies  through  the  air;  on  the  Witches' 
Sabbath  "she  rides  in  a  mortar  of  glowing  iron  which  she  pushes  along 
with  a  pestle,  and  brushes  out  the  traces  behind  her  with  a  fiery  broom." 
She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  human  bones.  When  her  victims 
were  turned  to  stone,  she  reduced  them  to  convenient  fragments  by 
pounding  them  in  her  mortar.  Liadov's  "Baba-Yaga,"  a  musical  pic- 
ture, was  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  January  7,  1911,  and  February  10,  1922.  Calvocoressi 
calls  attention  to  the  middle  section,  Andante  Mosso,  as  presenting 
an  example  of  purely  musical  suggestion  that  is  perhaps  unique  in  the 
composer's  instrumental  work.  "It  is  important  to  note  that  this  piece, 
with  the  mysterious  atmosphere  of  the  episode,  is  the  only  one  after 
'The  Night  on  Bald  Mountain'  in  which  Moussorgsky  invoked  the 
fantastic  creations  of  national  folk-lore,  dear  to  all  his  colleagues. 
Neither  reverie,  nor  the  picturesque  elements  of  absolute  music,  suited 
his  realistic  temperament.") 

"X.  The  Gate  of  the  Bohatyrs  at  Kiev.  Hartmann's  drawing 
represented  his  plan  for  constructing  a  gate  in  Kiev,  in  the  old  Russian 
massive  style,  with  a  cupola  shaped  like  a  Slavonic  helmet." 
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"La  PiiRi:  PoSme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dtjkas 
(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris) 

"La  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
CMtelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trouhanowa, 
in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi,  the  part  of 
Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera-Comique, 
Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and  M.  Quinault,  as  the 
Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard  in  concert  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  on  November  23,  1913. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Alfred  Hertz,  conductor,  at  San  Francisco,  on 
January  7,  1916.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Monteux  conductor,  October 
25,  1918;  there  was  a  second  performance  by  this  orchestra  on  October 
12,  1923. 

The  stage  at  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  valleys, 
and  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Trouhanowa"  is  told  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  as  follows: — 

It  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed  that 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  seeking  the  flower  of  immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  finding  the  flower. 
At  last  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  sea  and  clouds  are  one. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd,  a  Peri  was  reclining, 
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asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute  rested  on  her 
breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  flower. 

It  was  a  lotus  like  unto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morning  sun. 

Iskender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her  snatched 
the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noonday  sun  over 
the  forests  of  Ghilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  for  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her,  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deliciousness 
even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid. 

In  his  heart  he  coveted  her. 

So  that  the  Peri  knew  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of  Iskender 
the  lotus  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  Servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 

To  recover  it,  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee, 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his  thirst 
for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

But  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until  her 
face  touched  his  face;  and  at  the  end  he  gave  back  the  flower  without  regret. 

Then  the  lotus  was  like  unto  snow  and  gold,  as  the  summit  of  Elbourz  at  sunset. 

The  form  of  the  Peri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  calix  and  soon 
nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  flower  of  flame,  which  faded 
in  the  realm  above. 

Iskender  saw  her  disappear.  Knowing  from  this  that  his  end  drew  near,  he  felt 
the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  calls  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa,  for  whom  the  ballet  is  com- 
posed. 

When  "La  Peri"  was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  in  June,  1921, 
Anna  Pavlova  mimed  the  Peri;  M.  Stowitz,  Iskender.  The  critics  said 
that  her  face  "surpassed  in  delicacy  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrid," 
who  was  supposed  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  they  wondered  why  she 
allowed  a  blue-green  frock  and  a  conical  head-dress  to  dull  the  admirable 
"sveltesse"  of  her  body. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic 
form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely 
knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major  is 
well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed, 
and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. , 
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The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 
that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 
used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel  V  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

*See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst."  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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LA  FORGE-BERUMEN  STUDIOS 
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WELLINGTON  SMITH 

BARITONE  SOLOIST  AND  TEACHER 

CONCERT  ORATORIO  RECITAL 

Studio,  42  Gloucester  Street 
Management,  Loudon  Charlton,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


THEO.  VAN  YORX  ™2* 

VOCAL  STUDIOS  4  West  40th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE.  PENNSYLVANIA  4792 

Voice'Trials  By  Appointment  Only 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


All  applications  for  advertising  space 
in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
programme  book  should  be  made  to 
L.  S.  B.  Jefferds,  Advertising  Manager, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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TO  THE  PIANO  which  countless  artists 
esteem  as  "the  most  perfect  example  of 
the  piano  maker's  art"  the  incomparable 
Ampico  has  been  added.  The  wealth  of 
music  contained  in  the  recordings  of 
the  Ampico  library  can  now  be  heard 
on  the  supremely  beautiful  Mason  & 
Hamlin. 

The  Ampico  not  only  reproduces  the  artist's 
technique,  pedalling,  phrasing;  but  the  very 
spiritual  qualities  of  tone  coloring  and  person- 
ality are  also  miraculously  preserved . 

We  invite  you  to  hear  Dohnanyi,  Leginska, 
Lhevinne,  Miinz,  Rachmaninoff,  Rosenthal,  and 
many  other  great  artists  perform  on  the  Mason 
&  Hamlin  through  the  Ampico. 

fMASON   &   HAMLIN  CO. 

313  Fifth  Avenue  at  32nd  Street 
New  York 
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"...  Your  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  ~aith  my  ivarmest  greetings  that 
I  wish  you  the  great  success  ivhich 
your  instrumer.  t  dest  rqjes. 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings,  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin. 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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Boston 
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THE   INSTRUMENT  OF   THE   IMMORTALS 


IT  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 


There  is  a  Steinway  dealer  in  your 
community  or  near  you  through  "whom 
you  may  purchase  a  new  Steinway 
piano  "with  a  small  cash  deposit,  and 
the  balance  will  be  extended  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  *  Used  pianos 
accepted  in  partial  exchange. 

Prices:  $875  and  up 

Plus  transportation 

Steinway  &  Sons,  Steinway  Hall 
109   East  Fourteenth    St.,   New  York 


Forty-fourth  Season,  1924-1925 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Burgin,  R.                      Hoffmann,  J. 

Concert-master,           Mahn,  F. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Krafft,  W. 

Hamilton,  V. 
Sauvlet,  H. 

Gundersen,  R. 

Kassman,  N. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Cherkassky,  P. 

Fiedler,  B. 
Leveen,  P. 

Siegl,  F. 
Mariotti,  V. 

Thillois,  F. 
Murray,  J. 

Gorodetzky,  L. 
Goldstein,  S. 

Kurth,  R. 
Bryant,  M. 

Riedlinger,  H. 
Knudsen,  C. 

Stonestreet,  L. 
Diamond,  S. 

Tapley,  R. 
Erkelens,  H. 

Del  Sordo,  R. 
Seiniger,  S. 

Violas.     • 

Messina,  S. 

Fourel,  G. 
Artieres,  L. 

Werner,  H. 
Van  Wynbergen 

Grover,  H. 
,  C.      Shirley,  P. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Mullaly,  J. 

Gerhardt,  S. 
Deane,  C. 

Kluge,  M. 
Zahn,  F. 

Violoncellos. 

Bedetti,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Keller,  J.               Belinski,  M.          Warnke,  J. 
Barth,  C.               Stockbridge,  C.     Fabrizio,  E. 

Langendoen,  J. 
Marjollet,  L. 

Basses. 

Kunze,  M. 
Keller,  K. 

Seydel,  T.              Ludwig,  0.            Kelley,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G.         Frankel,  I.             Demetrides, 

Girard,  H. 
L. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Bladet,  G. 
Amerena,  P. 

Longy, G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Arcieri,  E. 
Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Allard,  R. 
Bettoney,  F. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Mimart,  P. 

Piller,  B. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Schindler,  G. 
Hess,  M. 
Lorbeer,  H. 

Valkenier,  W. 
Hain,  F. 
Van  Den  Berg, 
Gebhardt,W. 

Mager  G. 
Mann,  J. 
C.        Schmeisser,  K. 
Perret,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Hampe,  C. 
Adam,  E. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.              Timpani.                        Percussion. 

Sidow,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Ritter,  A.              Ludwig,  C. 
Savitzkaya,  L.    Polster,  M.            Sternburg, 

Zahn,  F. 

S. 

Organ. 

Celesta. 

Librarian. 

.  Snow,  A.K 
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Fiedler,  A. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

npHE  Route  which  has  been  devised  is  more  fully  rounded — 
■*■  more  complete  than  was  ever  before  planned  for  a  cruise 
in  the  brilliant  Mediterranean  field.  Included  in  the  course, 
which  visits  30  cities  in  13  countries,  are  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Granada,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Naples,  the  Riviera,  Ragusa,  Cat- 

taro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  others. 
The  Summer  is  usually  the  most  auspicious  time  to  visit  the 
Mediterranean  countries — the  days  are  long,  the  weather 
seasonable,  and  many  of  the  countries  really  at  their  best. 
The  Cruise  Ship  is  the  S.S.  "Oronsay" — a  brand  new,  20,000- 
ton  liner.  657  feet  long — the  largest  ship  ever  to  make  a  sum- 
mer Mediterranean  voyage.  Only  outside  rooms  will  be  sold 
on  this  splendidly  modern  cruiser.  The  Cruise  sails  from 
New  York  June  27,  1925.     53  days.     Rates  $675  &  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  the  Cruise  sailing  on  October  10,  Raymond-Whitcomb 
*•  have  planned  a  course  which  is  really  "Round  the  World". 
Touching  every  continent — visiting  for  the  first  time  in  cruise 
history  the  remote  wonders  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  New  Guinea — and  of  course,  calling  at  ports  and 
cities  in  Java,  Japan,  China,  India,  Egypt,  etc. — cruising  for 
143 days  on  a  course  of  37,000  miles — this  comprehensive  1925 
Round  the  World  Cruise  is  a  cruise  on  which  all  others  may 
well  be  modelled.  The  Ship  is  the  luxurious,  new,  20,000-ton 
Cunarder  "Carinthia",  with  over  100  single  rooms,  some  80 
rooms  connected  with  private  bath — a  swimming  pool,  squash 
court,  gymnasium.    Rates  $2,000  &  up. 

"MIDNIGHT  SUN"  CRUISE 

HTHE  fifth  Annual  Raymond-Whitcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
x  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30.  In  31  days  the  20,000- 
ton  Cunarder  "Franconia" — one  of  the  best  known  cruise  ships 
— will  visit  Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  cruise 
is  always  popular  with  business  men  and  young  folks. 
Rates  $725  &  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during  the  sum- 
mer.    And  as  always  our  "Individual  Travel  Service"  smooths 
the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort". 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  6964 

Boston 


THE  CHURCH  TICKET  AGENCY 
54  Exchange  Street 


AYLSWORTH  TRAVEL  SERVICE 
36  Weybonet  Street 
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AT  3.00 


PROGRAMME 


Weber 

Moussorgsky 

Rimsky-Korsakov 


Grieg 


I.  Morning  Mood.    - 

II.  Aase's  Death. 

III.  •  Anitra's  Dance. 

IV.  In  the  Troll  King's  Grotto. 


Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Khovantchina'' 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee,"  Scherzo 
from  the  "Tsar  Saltan" 

Suite  No.  i  from  the  Incidental  Music 
to  "Peer  Gynt" 


Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 


"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin'* 

.  .         .   Overture  to  "Rienzi" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  "Peer  Gynt"  suite 
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OVERTURE   TO   THE    OPERA    "ObERON"    .     .      CARL   MARIA   VON   WEBER 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;    died  at  London,  June  5,  1826) 

Weber  was  asked  by  Charles  Kemble  in  1824  to  write  an  opera 
for  Covent  Garden.  A  sick  and  discouraged  man,  he  buckled  him- 
self to  the  task  of  learning  English,  that  he  might  know  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  text.  He  therefore  took  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
lessons  of  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  studied  diligently,  anxiously. 
Planche  sent  the  libretto  to  Dresden  an  act  at  a  time.  Weber  made 
his  first  sketch  on  January  23,  1825.  The  autograph  score  contains 
this  note  at  the  end  of  the  overture:  "Finished  April  9,  1826,  in  the 
morning,  at  a  quarter  of  twelve,  and  with  it  the  whole  opera.  Soli 
Deo  Gloria!  !  !    C.  M.  V.  Weber."    This  entry  was  made  at  London. 

The  overture,  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
strings,  begins  with  an  introduction  (Adagio  sostenuto  ed  il  tutto 
pianissimo  possibile,  D  major,  4-4).  The  horn  of  Oberon  is  answered 
by  muted  strings.  The  figure  for  flutes  and  clarinets  is  taken  from  the 
first  scene  of  the  opera  (Oberon's  palace;  introduction  and  chorus  of 
elfs).  After  a  pianissimo  little  march  there  is  a  short  dreamy  passage 
for  strings,  which  ends  in  the  violas.  There  is  a  full  orchestral  crashing 
chord,  and  the  main  body  of  the  overture  begins  (Allegro  con  fuoco 
in  D  major,  4-4).  The  brilliant  opening  measures  are  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  figure  of  the  quartet,  "Over  the  Dark  Blue  Waters," 
sung  by  Rezia,  Fatima,  Huon,  Scherasmin  (act  ii.,  scene  x.).  The 
horn  of  Oberon  is  heard  again;  it  is  answered  by  the  skipping  fairy 
figure.  The  second  theme  (A  major,  sung  first  by  the  clarinet,  then 
by  the  first  violins)  is  taken  from  the  first  measures  of  the  second  part 
of  Huon's  air  (act  i.,  No.  5).  And  then  a  theme  taken  from  the  per- 
oration, presto  con  fuoco,  of  Rezia's  air  "Ocean !  Thou  mighty  monster" 
(act  ii.,  No.  13),  is  given  as  a  conclusion  to  the  violins.  This  theme 
ends  the  first  part  of  the  overture.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  soft 
repeated  chords  in  bassoons,  horns,  drums,  basses.  The  first  theme  is 
worked  out  in  short  periods;  a  new  theme  is  introduced  and  treated 
in  fugato  against  a  running  contrapuntal  counter-theme  in  the  strings. 
The  second  theme  is  treated,  but  not  elaborately;  and  then  the  Rezia 
motive  brings  the  spirited  end. 

At  the  first  performance  of  the  opera  the  overture  was  repeated. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky  by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and.  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.     Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
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1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;   died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 

♦This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
been  urging  singers  to  give  for  a  long 
time.  When  I  actually  found  an  artist 
putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  programs;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Suite  No.  1:  Selections  from  the  Music  to  Henrik  Ibsen's 
Dramatic  Poem  "Peer  Gynt."  Arranged  for  Concert  Per- 
formance       Edvard    Grieg 

(Born  at  Bergen,  Norway,  June  15,  1843;  died  there,  September  4,  1907) 

Ibsen  wrote  "Peer  Gynt :  a  Dramatic  Poem,"  in  his  thirty-seventh 
or  thirty-eighth  year,  and  the  poem  was  published  at  Copenhagen 
in  1867. 

Late  in  1873  or  early  in  1874  he  purposed  to  arrange  the  poem 
for  performance  on  the  stage,  and  he  then  wrote  Grieg,  inviting  him 
to  compose  music  for  this  performance.  The  letter  is  published 
later  in  this  article. 

The  first  performance  of  "Peer  Gynt"  was  at  the  Christiania 
Theatre  on  February  24,  1876.  Grieg's  music  to  it  was  then  heard 
for  the  first  time.  Ibsen's  plans  were  changed  after  he  wrote  Grieg 
two  years  before,  and  the  cuts  he  then  named  were  not  wholly 
identical  with  those  in  the  performance.  The  play  was  eminently 
successful.    It  was  performed  thirty-six  times  that  year. 

The  first  performance  in  English  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago,  October  29,  1906.  Eichard  Mansfield  took  the  part  of  Peer 
Gynt.     Grieg's  music  was  then  played. 

Four  numbers  of  the  stage  music  were  combined  by  Grieg  into  a 
suite  for  orchestra,  which  was  published  in  the  late  eighties.  The 
first  suite  stood  at  first  as  it  does  to-day. 

No.  1.  Morning  Mood.  Allegretto  pastorale,  E  major,  6-8.  At 
the  performance  at  Christiania  this  was  played  before  the  fourth 


act,  although  it  was  composed  for  an  earlier  scene.  Dorothea  Cas- 
selmann-Schumacher  wrote  of  this  music :  "There  is  a  faint  sound 
in  the  air  as  of  distant  bells,  mingled  with  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells 
and  an  echo  of  a  mountain  jodel :  it  is  Sunday  morning  on  the  sun- 
lit fjord." 
_  No.  2.  Death  of  Aase.  Played  before  Act  III.  as  an  introduc- 
tion. Andante  doloroso,  B  minor,  4-4.  "Aase,  the  mother  of  Peer, 
dies  at  the  end  of  the  third  act." 

No.  3.  Dance  of  Anitra  (Act  IV.,  Scene  6).  Tempo  di  Majurka, 
3-4.  The  tent  of  an  Arab  chief,  standing  alone  on  an  oasis.  Peer 
in  his  Eastern  dress,  resting  on  cushions,  is  drinking  coffee  and 
smoking  a  long  pipe.  Anitra  and  a  bevy  of  girls  dance  and  sing  be- 
fore him.  Grieg  said  that  this  music  was  conceived  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  Peer's  soliloquy  as  his  eyes  follow  Anitra: — 

Legs  as  nimble  as  drumsticks  flitting. 
She's  a  dainty  morsel  indeed,  that  wench ! 
It's  true  she  has  somewhat  extravagant  contours — 
Not  quite  in  accord  with  the  norms  of  beauty. 
.  But  what  is  beauty?    A  mere  convention,  etc. 

Grieg  wished  this  music  to  be  played  pianissimo  behind  the 
scenes  when  the  play  is  performed. 

No.  4.  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King.  (Act  II.,  Scene  6). 
Alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  B  minor,  4-4.  "In  the  stage  perform- 
ance the  music  begins  as  a  prelude,  and  at  the  big  fortissimo  (letter 
B  in  the  score  of  the  Suite)  the  curtain  rises  as  the  responses  of  the 
court  trolls  are  sung." 


(What  the  singer  should  do) 

By   CLARA  KATHLEEN  ROGERS 

(Clara  Doria) 
Price,  $1.75  net 

Mrs.  Rogers  here  sums  up  her  study  of  what  the  singer  should  do —  the  fruitage 
of  fifty  years  of  rich  experience  as  a  singer,  teacher  and  musician,  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  keen  observation  and  an  analytic  mind. 

The  book  is  therefore  a  direct,  practical  and  compact  message  from  one  who 
knows  to  the  many  students  of  song  who  are  eager  to  know.  That  the  work  stresses 
of  psychological  aspects  of  singing  rather  than  its  physiological  processes  is  in  accord 
with  the  major  trend  of  today. 

The  volume  is  a  stimulating  and  authoritative  message  for  every  singer  and 
student  of  the  voice;  and  its  purpose  is  the  achievement  of  free  and  beautiful 
vocal  utterance. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company,  boston,  mass-, 

178-179   TREMONT   STREET 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Go.,  8-10-12  East  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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In  1904  Grieg  met  the  then  Emperor  William  II.,  who  commanded 
an  orchestra  of  about  forty  men  to  play  this  Suite.  "He  illustrated," 
wrote  Grieg,  "the  impression  made  by  the  music  by  movements  of 
his  head  and  body.  It  was  wonderful  to  watch  his  serpentine 
movements  a  la  Orientalin  while  they  played  'Anitra's  Dance,' 
which  quite  electrified  him." 


"The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries,"  from  "The  Valkyrie" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

After  an  instrumental  introduction  to  Act  III  of  "The  Valkyrie," 
the  curtain  rises. 

"On  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain.  On  the  right  a  pine  wood 
encloses  the  stage.  On  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave;  above 
this  the  rock  rises  to  its  highest  point.  At  the  back  the  view  is 
entirely  open;  rocks  of  various  heights  form  a  parapet  to  the  preci- 
pice. Occasionally  clouds  fly  past  the  mountain  peak  as  if  driven 
by  storm.  Gerhilde,  Ortlinde,  Waltraute,  and  Schwertleite  have 
ensconced  themselves  on  the  rocky  peak  above  the  cave;  they  are  in 
full  armour."* 

Flashes  of  lightning  break  through  the  clouds,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  Valkyrie  is  seen  on  horseback  with  a  slain  warrior  hanging  from 
the  saddle.  We  quote  John  F.  Runciman's  description  of  the  Valkyries' 
Ride  ("Richard  Wagner") : 

"The  drama  here  is  of  the  most  poignant  kind;  the  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  the  sort  Wagner  so  greatly  loved — tempest  amidst  black 
pine  woods  with  wild,  flying  clouds,  the  dying  down  of  the  storm, 
the  saffron  evening  light  melting  into  shadowy  night,  the  calm,  deep 
blue  sky  with  the  stars  peeping  out,  then  the  bright  flames  shooting 
up;  and  the  two  elements,  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial,  drew  out  of 
him  some  pages  as  splendid  as  any  even  he  ever  wrote.     The  opening, 

*Wagner's  indications  for  the  stage  translated  by  Frederick  Jameson  for  G.  Schirmer's  edition 
of  "The  Valkyrie." 
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'The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries/  is  a  piece  of  storm-music  without  a  parallel. 
There  is  no  need  here  for  Donner  with  his  hammer;  the  All-Father 
himself  is  abroad  in  wrath  and  majesty,  and  his  daughters  laugh  and 
rejoice  in  the  riot.  There  is  nothing  uncanny  in  the  music:  we  have 
that  delight  in  the  sheer  force  of  the  elements  which  we  inherit  from 
our  earliest  ancestors:  the  joy  of  nature  fiercely  at  work  which  is  echoed 
in  our  hearts  from  time  immemorial.  The  shrilling  of  the  wind,  the 
hubbub,  the  calls  of  the  Valkyries  to  one  another,  the  galloping  of  the 
horses,  form  a  picture  which  for  splendor,  wild  energy,  and  wilder 
beauty  can  never  be  matched. 

"Technically,  this  Ride  is  a  miracle  built  up  of  conventional  figura- 
tions of  the  older  music.  There  is  the  continuous  shake,  handed  on 
from  instrument  to  instrument,  the  slashing  figure  of  the  upper  strings, 
the  kind  of  basso  ostinato,  conventionally  indicating  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  the  chief  melody,  a  mere  bugle  call,  altered  by  a  change 
of  rhythm  into  a  thing  of  superb  strength.  The  only  part  of  the  music 
that  ever  so  remotely  suggests  extravagance  is  the  Valkyries'  call; 
and  it,  after  all,  is  only  a  jodel  put  to  sublime  uses.  Out  of  these  common- 
place elements,  elements  that  one  might  almost  call  prosaic,  Wagner 
wrought  his  picture  of  storm,  with  its  terror,  power,  joyous  laughter 
of  the  storm's  daughters — storm  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  first 
poets  of  our  race.  .  .  . 

"It  is  worth  looking  at  the  plan  of  this  Ride — which  is,  be  it  remem- 
bered, only  the  prelude  to  the  gigantic  drama  which  is  to  follow. 
After  the  ritornello  the  main  theme  is  announced,  with  a  long  break 
between  the  first  and  second  strains;  and  again  a  break  before  it  is 
continued.  Then  it  sounds  out  in  all  its  glory,  terse,  closely  gripped 
section  to  section,  until  the  Valkyries'  call  is  heard;  purely  pictorial 
passages  follow;  the  theme  is  played  with,  even  as  Mozart  and  Beet- 
hoven played  with  their  themes,  and  at  the  last  the  whole  force  of  the 
orchestra  is  employed,  and  Wagner's  object  is  attained — he  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  storm  such  as  was  never  done  before,  and  he  has  done 
what  was  necessary  for  the  subsequent  drama — made  us  feel  the  tre- 
mendous might  of  the  god  of  storms." 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin"  ....      Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry,  Hofer; 
the  Herald,  Patsch;  Orturd,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Elsa,  Miss  Agthe.    Liszt 

conducted. 

* 
*  * 

The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the  opera," 
says  William  Foster  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  lowest 
tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.    -Its  single 
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theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive  groups 
of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter-the- 
matic work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.  First  we  have 
the  violins  "piano  in  their  highest  register;  then  come  the  flutes,  oboes, 
and  clarinets;  then  the  violas,  violoncello,  horns,  bassoons,  and  double- 
basses;  lastly  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo;  then 
comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  pianissimo  in  the  high  violins  and  flutes." 
The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 
solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 

* 
*  * 

Liszt  described  the  Prelude  as  "a  sort  of  magic  formula  which,  like 
a  mysterious  initiation,  prepares  our  souls  for  the  sight  of  unaccustomed 
things,  and  of  a  higher  signification  than  that  of  our  terrestrial  life." 

Wagner's  own  explanation  has  been  translated  into  English  as 
follows : — 

"Love  seemed  to  have  vanished  from  a  world  of  hatred  and  quar- 
relling ;  as  a  lawgiver  she  was  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  com- 
munities of  men.  Emancipating  itself  from  barren  care  for  gain  and 
possession,  the  sole  arbiter  of  all  worldly  intercourse,  the  human  heart's 
unquenchable  love-longing  again  at  length  craved  to  appease  a  want, 
which,  the  more  warmly  and  intensely  it  made  itself  felt  under  the 
pressure  of  reality,  was  the  less  easy  to  satisfy,  on  account  of  this  very 
reality.  It  was  beyond  the  confines  of  the  actual  world  that  man's 
ecstatic  imaginative  power  fixed  the  source  as  well  as  the  outflow  of 
this  incomprehensible  impulse  of  love,  and  from  the  desire  of  a  com- 
forting sensuous  conception  of  this  supersensuous  idea  invested  it  with 
a  wonderful  form,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Holy  Grail,'  though 
conceived  as  actually  existing,  yet  unapproachably  far  off,  was  believed 
in,  longed  for,  and  sought  for.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the  costly  vessel 
out  of  which,  at  the  Last  Supper,  our  Saviour  drank  with  His  disciples, 
and  in  which  His  blood  was  received  when  out  of  love  for  His  brethren 
He  suffered  upon  the  cross,  and  which  till  this  day  has  been  preserved 
with  lively  zeal  as  the  source  of  undying  love;  albeit,  at  one  time  this 


LAURA  LITTLEFIELD9  soprano 

Scores  in  £A£en>   York    Concert  February  12 

W.  J.  HENDERSON,  in  N.  Y.  Sun: 

"Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite  admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear  diction  that 
her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones  of  a  crowded  season." 
F.  D.  PERKINS,  in  N.Y.  Her aid- Tribune : 

"A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft,  sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  subtlety  in 
expression  marked  the  performance." 
OLIN  DOWNES,  in  N.  Y.  Times: 

"Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  maintenance  of  melodic  line  and  the  welding 
of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourceful  in  differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  composers." 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  in  N.Y.  World: 

"A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and  refreshingly  natural  diction." 

Concert  'Direction:  JJARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Building,  Boston 
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cup  of  salvation  was  taken  away  from  unworthy  mankind,  but  at 
length  was  brought  back  again  from  the  heights  of  heaven  by  a  band 
of  angels,  and  delivered  into  the  keeping  of  fervently  loving,  solitary 
men,  who,  wondrously  strengthened  and  blessed  by  its  presence,  and 
purified  in  heart,  were  consecrated  as  the  earthly  champions  of  eternal 
love. 

"This  miraculous  delivery  of  the  Holy  Grail,  escorted  by  an  angelic 
host,  and  the  handing  of  it  over  into  the  custody  of  highly  favored 
men,  was  selected  by  the  author  of  'Lohengrin,'  a  knight  of  the  Grail, 
for  the  introduction  of  his  drama,  as  the  subject  to  be  musically  por- 
trayed; just  as  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  bring  it  forward  as  an  object  for  the  mental  receptive  power  of  his 
hearers. 

"To  the  enraptured  look  of  the  highest  celestial  longing  for  love, 
the  clearest  blue  atmosphere  of  heaven  at  first  seems  to  condense  itself 
into  a  wonderful,  scarcely  perceptible  but  magically  pleasing  vision; 
with  gradually  increasing  precision  the  wonder-working  angelic  host 
is  delineated  in  infinitely  delicate  lines  as,  conveying  the  holy  vessel 
[the  Grail]  in  its  midst,  it  insensibly  descends  from  the  blazing  heights 
of  heaven.  As  the  vision  grows  more  and  more  distinct,  as  it  hovers 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  narcotic  fragrant  odor  issues  from  its 
midst;  entrancing  vapors  well  up  from  it  like  golden  clouds,  and  over- 
power the  sense  of  the  astonished  gazer,  who,  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  his  palpitating  heart,  feels  himself  wonderfully  urged  to  holy  emotions. 

"Now  throbs  the  heart  with  the  pain  of  ecstasy,  now  with  the  heavenly 
joy  which  agitates  the  breast  of  the  beholder;  with  irresistible  might 
all  the  repressed  germs  of  love  rise  up  in  it,  stimulated  to  a  wondrous 
growth  by  the  vivifying  magic  of  the  vision;  however  much  it  can 
expand,  it  will  break  at  last  with  vehement  longing,  impelled  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  toward  an  ultimate  dissolving  revels  again  in  the  suprem- 
est  bliss  as,  imparting  comfort  the  nearer  it  approaches,  the  divine 
vision  reveals  itself  to  our  entranced  senses,  and  when  at  last  the  holy 
vessel  shows  itself  in  the  maryel  of  undraped  reality,  and  clearly  revealed 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  behold  it,  as  the  Holy  Grail,  which 
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from  out  of  its  divine  contents  spreads  broadcast  the  sunbeams  of 
highest  love,  like  the  lights  of  a  heavenly  fire  that  stirs  all  hearts  with 
the  heat  of  the  flame  of  its  everlasting  glow,  the  beholder's  brain  reels — 
he  falls  down  in  a  state  of  adoring  annihilation.  Yet  upon  him  who 
is  thus  lost  in  love's  rapture  the  Grail  pours  down  its  blessing,  with 
which  it  designates  him  as  its  chosen  knight;  the  blazing  flames  sub- 
side into  an  ever-decreasing  brightness  which  now,  like  a  gasp  of  breath 
of  the  most  unspeakable  joy  and  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  fills  the  breast  of  him  who  adores  with  a  blessedness 
of  which  he  had  no  foreboding.  With  chaste  rejoicing,  and  smilingly 
looking  down,  the  angelic  host  mounts  again  to  heaven's  heights;  the 
source  of  love,  which  had  dried  up  upon  the  earth,  has  been  brought 
by  them  to  the  world  again — the  Grail  they  have  left  in  the  custody 
of  pure-minded  men,  in  whose  hands  its  contents  overflow  as  a  source 
of  blessing,  and  the  angelic  host  vanishes  in  the  glorious  light  of  heaven's 
blue  sky,  as,  before,  it  thence  came  down." 


oveeture  to  the  opera  "rlenzi,  the  last  of  the  tribunes" 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1833) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."*  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making  the 
last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience  of  a 
degrading  plight  now  amounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin  some- 
thing grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and 
strengthened  by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'  From  the  misery  of 
modern  private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material 
for  artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  nothing 
less  than  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  Theatre, 
and  a  warrior's  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him  afterward 
as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "Rienzi"  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.     He  began 

*Bulwer's  novel  was  published  at  London  in  three  volumes  in  1835. 
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to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe/' 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,    1842. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 
D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  diminished 
A  on  the  trumpet,"*  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  uprising  of 
the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles.  The  majestic 
cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  violoncellos  is  the  theme  of  Rienzi's 
prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  abruptly 
cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  fortissimo  return 
of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first 
violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again  interrupted,  and 
recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet  call,  interspersed 
with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  prolonged  A  leads  to  the  main 
body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.     The  first  subsidiary 

*Edmund  von  Hagen  in  his  "Contributions  to  an  Insight  into  the  Being  of  Wagnerian  Art"  devotes 
fifty-three  pages  to  the  "symbolical"  meaning  of  this  note:  "The  A,  the  first  tone  of  Wagner's  first 
published  opera,  tells  us  that  Wagner  is  an  organically  creative  artist.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  beauti- 
ful significance  that  the  trumpet  call  in  question  should  also  be  a  summons  to  freedom.  Thus,  this 
one  tone  in  its  form  and  capacity  contains  Wagner  in  nuce.  The  trumpeter  who  has  to  sound  the  A 
in  question  must  know  this.  He  must  be  inwardly  conscious  of  what  he  is  blowing  when  he  blows  this 
note;  he  must  be  penetrated  through  and  through  with  the  knowledge  that  this  note  belongs  to  liberty," 
etc.     Sunbeams  from  cucumbers! 
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theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn  ("Santo 
spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third  act.  A 
transitional  passage  in  the  violoncellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heard  in  the  introduction  of 
the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  violins. 
The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and  leads  to 
another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second  finale, 
"Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first;  the  battle  hymn 
and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  motive,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 
trumpets  and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is 
very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  erdriickt 
das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda,  molto  piu  stretto, 
the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  robust  manner. 
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THERE  are  some  productions  of  genius  of 
such  distinctive  quality  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  all  others  and  classed  as  masterpieces. 

In  a  true  sense  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  is 
a  masterpiece — a  masterpiece  in  its  tonal  quality 
and  furthermore  in  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

As  a  result  of  its  unique  system  of  construction,  developed 
in  1900,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  piano  tone  and  durability  and  is  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful  piano  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  presented  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  judged 
solely  on  its  merit. 
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"...  Your  piano  is  admirable  and 
it  is  ivith  my  nvarmest greetings  that 
I  nvish  you  the  great  success  ivhich 
your  instrument  deserves.  " 


When  CHALIAPIN  sings,  the  piano  is  always  a 
Baldwin.  The  greatest  operatic  genius  of  this  genera- 
tion finds  in  Baldwin  tone  the  perfect  background  for  his 
magnificent  art.  As  on  the  concert  stage,  so  in  his  homes — 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris — Chaliapin  uses  the  Baldwin. 
That  loveliness  and  purity  of  tone  which  appeals  to 
Chaliapin  as  well  as  to  every  exacting  musician  is  found 
in  all  Baldwins;  alike  in  the  Concert  Grand,  in  the  smaller 
Grands,  and  in  the  Uprights.  The  history  of  the  Baldwin 
is  the  history  of  an  ideal. 
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THE  INST%U£MENT  OF   THE  IMMORTALS 


It  IS  true  that  Rachmaninoff,  Pader- 
ewski,  Hofmann — to  name  but  a  few 
of  a  long  list  of  eminent  pianists — 
have  chosen  the  Steinway  as  the  one 
perfect  instrument.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  homes  of  literally  thousands  of 
singers,  directors  and  musical  celebri- 
ties, the  Steinway  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  household.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  Steinway,  superlatively 
fine  as  it  is,  comes  well  within  the 
range  of  the  moderate  income  and 
meets  all  the  requirements  of  the 
modest  home. 

This  instrument  of  the  masters  has 
been  brought  to  perfection  by  four 
generations  of  the  Steinway  family. 
But  they  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  consistently  sold  it  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  And  they  have 
given  it  to  the  public  upon  terms  so 
convenient  that  the  Steinway  is  well 
within  your  reach.  Numerous  styles 
and  sizes  are  made  to  suit  your  home. 


Each  embodies  all  the  Steinway 
principles  and  ideals.  And  each  waits 
only  your  touch  upon  the  ivory  keys 
to  loose  its  matchless  singing  tone, 
to  answer  in  glorious  voice  your 
quickening  commands,  to  echo  in 
lingering  beauty  or  rushing  splendor 
the  genius  of  the  great  composers. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
SUMMER     CRUISE 

HTHE  most  complete  Mediterranean 
■■■  route  ever  devised.  Thirty  ports  and 
cities,  including  Rome,  Venice,  Pisa, 
Naples,  Granada  ,Ta  ngier,  Algiers,  Ragusa, 
Cattaro,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Jeru- 
salem, Cairo,  the  Riviera,  etc.  The  ship 
(S.S.  "Oronsay"  — 20,000  tons)— brand- 
new,  splendidly  modern,  with  all  rooms 
on  sale*  outside  rooms — is  the  largest 
Summer  Mediterranean  cruiser.  Sail- 
ing from  New  York  June  27,  the  cruise 
will  continue  for  fifty-three  days  in  sum- 
mer weather  that  will  be  conspicuously 
auspicious  for  unprecedentedly  varied 
and  comprehensive  Shore  Excursions. 
Cherbourg  arid  Southampton  will  be 
reached  on  August  18.  The  rates  are 
$675  and  up. 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE 

'T'HE  5th  Annual  Raymond-Whltcomb  "Midnight  Sun 
■*■  Cruise"  leaves  New  York  June  30for  Scandinavia — a  region 
better  known  by  Raymond-Whltcomb  than  by  any  other 
American  Travel  company.  In  3 1  days  the  20,000-  ton  Cunarder 
"Franconia" — one  of  the  best-known  cruise-ships — will  visit 
Iceland,  the  North  Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  England.  This  engrossing  sum- 
mer voyage  is  always  popular  with  young  folks.    $725  and  up. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

(\N  October  10,  the  1925  Raymond-Whltcomb  Round  the 
"  World  Cruise  will  sail  from  New  York  on  the  brand-new, 
20,000- ton  Cunarder  "Carinthia".  A  "Six-Continent  Cruise" 
visiting  the  great  Asiatic  countries  and — for  the  first  time  in 
cruise- history — Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.    $2,000  and  up. 

TRAVEL  SERVICE  IN  EUROPE 

Raymond-Whitcomb  Europe  Tours  leave  frequently  during 
the  summer.  And  as  always  our  "Individual Travel  Service" 
smooths  the  way  for  those  who  wish  to  travel  "without  escort": 

Send  for  Cruise  and  Tour  Booklets  and  Travel  Guides 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

165  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JAMES  K.  LOTHROP 
12  Lewis  Street 


H.  J.  P.  ENEMARK 
404  Congress  Street 
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Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Music  Commission 


Forty -fourth  Season,  1924-1925 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  25 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Haydn  .  Symphony  in  G  major  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  No.  13) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 


Berlioz 

Moussorgsky 
Rimsky-Korsakov 


Wagner 
Wagner 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9 

.    Prelude  to  "Khovantchina" 

"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee" 
Scherzo  from  "Tsar  Saltan" 


Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser" 
Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  "Rimsky-Korsakov 's"  scherzo 
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Symphony  in  G  major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13) Joseph  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809) 

Haydn  wrote  a  set  of  six  symphonies  for  a  society  in  Paris  known 
as  the  "Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique."  They  were  ordered  in  1784, 
when  Haydn  was  living  at  Esterhaz.  Composed  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1784-89,  they  are  in  C,  G  minor,  E-fiat,  B-flat,  D,  A.  No.  1, 
in  C,  has  been  entitled  "The  Bear";  No.  2,  in  G  minor,  has  been  entitled 
"The  Hen";  and  No.  4,  in  B-flat,  is  known  as  "The  Queen  of  France." 
The  symphony  played  at  this  concert  is  the  first  of  a  second  set,  of 
which  five  were  composed  in  1787,  1788,  1790.  If  the  sixth  was  written, 
it  cannot  now  be  identified.  This  one  in  G  major  was  written  in  1787, 
and  is  "Letter  V"  in  the  catalogue  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
No.  13  in  the  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartel,  No.  8  in  that  of  Peters, 
No.  29  in  that  of  Sieber,  No.  58  in  the  list  of  copied  scores  of  Haydn's 
symphonies  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music. 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  short  and  slow  introduction, 
adagio,  G  major,  3-4,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  strong  stac- 
cato chords  which  alternate  with  softer  passages.  The  main  body 
of  the  movement  allegro,  G  major,  begins  with  the  first  theme,  a  dainty 
one,  announced  piano  by  the  strings  without  double-basses  and  repeated 
forte  by  the  full  orchestra  with  a  new  counter-figure  in  the  bass.  Pas- 
sage-work develops  into  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  the  first  motive.  The  second  theme  is  but  little  more  than 
a  melodic  variation  of  the  first.  So,  too,  the  short  conclusion-theme — 
in  oboes  and  bassoon,  then  in  the  strings — is  only  a  variation  of  the 
first.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  for  the  period,  and  is  contrapuntally 
elaborate.     There  is  a  short  coda  on  the  first  theme. 

II.  Largo,  D  major,  3-4.  A  serious  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos  to  an  accompaniment  of  violas,  double-basses,  bassoon, 
and  horn.  The  theme  is  repeated  with  a  richer  accompaniment,  and 
the  first  violins  have  a  counter-figure.  After  a  transitional  passage 
the  theme  is  repeated  by  a  fuller  orchestra,  with  the  melody  in  first 
violins  and  flute,  then  in  the  oboe  and  violoncello.  The  development 
is  carried  along  on  the  same  lines.     There  is  a  very  short  coda. 

III.  The  Menuetto,  allegretto,  G  major,  3-4,  with  trio,  is  in  the 
regular  minuet  form  in  its  simplest  manner. 

IV.  The  Finale,  allegro  con  spirito,  G  major,  2-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
the  theme  of  a  peasant  country-dance,  and  it  is  fully  developed.  Haydn 
in  his  earlier  symphonies  adopted  for  the  finale  the  form  of  his  first 
movement.  Later  he  preferred  the  rondo  form,  with  its  couplets 
and  refrains,  or  repetitions  of  a  short  and  frank  chief  theme.  "In 
some  finales  of  his  last  symphonies,"  says  Brenet,  "he  gave  freer  reins 
to  his  fancy,  and  modified  with  greater  independence  the  form  of  his 
first  allegros;  but  his  fancy,  always  prudent  and  moderate,  is  more 
like  the  clear,  precise  arguments  of  a  great  orator  than  the  headlong 
inspiration  of  a  poet.  Moderation  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Haydn's  genius;  moderation  in  the  dimensions,  in  the  sonority,  in 
the  melodic  shape;  the  liveliness  of  his  melodic  thought  never  seems 
extravagant,  its  melancholy  never  induces  sadness." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival,"  Op.  9  .   .   .  Hector  Berlioz 
(Born  at  la  C6te  Saint-Andr6,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  a  jour- 
ney in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June,  1844. 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes   (one  interchangeable  with 

piccolo),   two  oboes   (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),   two 

clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets,  three 

trombones,    cymbals,    two   tambourines,    triangle,    kettledrums,    and 

strings.    Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second  violins,  ten 

violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double-basses. 


Prelude  to  "Khowantchina"  .  .  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgskt 

(Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  28, 
1835;  died  at  Leningrad  on  March  28,  1881) 

This  opera,  which  has  for  its  subject  the  conflict  between  old  and  new 
Russia  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  suggested  to  Mous- 
sorgsky  by  his  friend  Vladimir  Stassov,  the  celebrated  art  and  music 
critic  (1824-1906).  The  best  part  of  the  opera  was  written  between 
1872  and  1875.  Moussorgsky  worked  on  it  in  his  last  and  wretched 
years  but  left  the  opera  unfinished.  It  was  completed  and  orchestrated 
in  1881  by  Rimsky-Korsakov.  It  was  published  in  1882.  The  first 
performance  was  at  Leningrad  in  1885.    Moscow  heard  the  opera  in 
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Presenting  a  unique  recital  of  songs  written 
with  String  Quartet  Accompaniment 

"Program  draws  most  enthusiastic 
response."  N.Y.  Tribune. 
"...  the  kind  of  program  I  have 
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putting  my  wished  for  scheme  into 
effect,  I  realized  that  it  was  an  under- 
taking equal  to  many  ordinary  song 
recital  prograims;  to  a  half  dozen,  I 
imagine,  at  least."  Winthrop  P. 
Tryon,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

200  West   57th  Street 
NEW     YORK     CITY 


1897.  A  Russian  company  gave  the  opera  in  London  on  July  1,  1913, 
and  Beecham  revived  it  in  London  on  October  26,  1917  (in  English). 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  conducted  when  the  opera  was  performed  at  the 
Paris  Opera  in  April,  1923. 

The  Prelude,  which  illustrates  the  coming  of  dawn  over  the  Red 
Square  in  the  Kremlin  at  Moscow,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,'  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  tam-tam, 
and  strings. 


"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from  "The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar 
Saltan" Nicholas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,*  1844;  died  at 
Leningrad,  June  21,  1908) 

"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Tsar  Saltan,  his  Son  the  Renowned  and  Mighty 
Paladin,  the  Prince  Guidon  Saltanovich,  and  the  Beautiful  Tsarevna 
Lebed  (Swan),"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  seven  scenes,  and  prologue, 
composed  in  1899-1900  for  a  libretto  based  on  a  fairy  tale  in  verse  by 
Pushkin,  was  produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  in  Moscow  in 
December,  1900.  An  orchestral  Suite  was  performed  at  Leningrad  in 
a  concert  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society  a  short  time  before 
the  production  of  the  opera,  which  is  conspicuous  for  the  large  number 
of  Russian  folk  songs  utilized.    Pushkin's  fairy  tale  was  written  in  1831. 

This  Scherzo,  which  is  not  in  the  Suite,  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the 


This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belalev,  the  Russian  publishing  house. 
lexicons  give  May  21. 
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second  act  of  the  opera.  In  the  operatic  scene  there  are  voice  parts. 
The  stage  direction  is:  "Out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee  and  flies 
about  the  swan." 

The  Scherzo  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  and  strings. 


Introduction  and  Bacchanale,  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.,  Scene  2 
(Paris  Version) Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal 
favor  that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in 
Paris.  Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense. 
"Tannhauser,"  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  pro- 
duced there  on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance, 
the  opposition  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opera  after  three  performances,  is  familiar  to  all 
students  of  Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.*  The 
cast  at  the  first  performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave, 
Cazaux;  Tannhauser,  Niemann;  Wolfram,  Morelli;  Walther,  Aymes; 
Biterolf,  Coulon;  Heinrich,  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie 
Sax  (Sasse) ;  Venus,  Fortunata  Tedesco;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss  Reboux. 
The  conductor  was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  in  the  opera  were  made  for  this  performance. 
There  was  need  of  a  ballet  scene ;  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long,  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act;  he  lengthened  the  scene 

_  *They  that  wish  to  read  the  tale  told  without  heat  and  with  an  accuracy  that  is  the  result  of 
patient  investigation  and  exploration  should  consult  Georges  Servi^res's  "Tannhauser  a  l'Opera  en 
1861"  (Paris,  1895).  See  also  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Metternich,  and  Marie  Sasse's  "Souvenirs 
d'une  Artiste." 
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between  Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  Pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  1860:  "With  much  enjoy- 
ment I  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 
His  stage  directions  were  as  follows : — 

"The  scene  represents  the  interior  of  the,  Venusberg  (Horselberg)  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Eisenach.  A  large  cave  which  seems  to  extend  to  an  invisible  distance 
at  a  turn  to  the  right.  From  a  cleft  through  which  the  pale  light  of  day  penetrates, 
a  green  waterfall  tumbles  foaming  over  rocks  the  entire  length  of  the  cave.  From 
the  basin  which  receives  the  water  a  brook  flows  towards  the  background,  where  it 
spreads  into  a  lake  in  which  naiads  are  seen  bathing  and  on  the  banks  of  which  sirens 
are  reclining.  On  both  sides  of  the  grotto  rocky  projections  of  irregular  form,  over- 
grown with  singular,  coral-like  tropical  plants.  Before  an  opening  extending  up- 
wards on  the  left,  from  which  a  rosy  twfljght  enters,  Venus  lies  upon  a  rich  couch; 
before  her,  his  head  upon  her  lap,  his  harp  by  his  side,  half  kneeling,  reclines  Tann- 
hauser. Surrounding  the  couch  in  fascinating  embrace  are  the  three  Graces.  Beside 
and  behind  the  couch  innumerable  sleeping  Amorettes,  in  attitudes  of  wild  disorder, 
like  children  who  had  fallen  asleep  wearied  with  the  exertions  of  a  combat.  The 
entire  foreground  is  illumined  by  a  magical,  ruddy  light  shining  upwards  from  below, 
through  which  the  emerald  green  of  the  waterfall  with  its  white  foam  penetrates. 
This  distant  background  with  the  shores  of  the  lake  seems  transfigured  by  a  sort 
of  moonlight.  When  the  curtain  rises,  youths  reclining  on  the  rocky  projections 
answering  the  beckonings  of  the  nymphs,  hurry  down  to  them.  Beside  the  basin 
of  the  waterfall,  the  nymphs  have  begun  the  dance  designed  to  lure  the  youths  to 
them.     They  pair  off;  flight  and  chase  enliven  the  dance. 

"From  the  distant  background  a  procession  of  Bacchantes  approach,  rushing 
through  the  rows  of  the  loving  couples  and  stimulating  them  to  wilder  pleasures. 
With  gestures  of  enthusiastic  intoxication  they  tempt  the  lovers  to  growing  reck- 
lessness. Satyrs  and  Fauns  have  appeared  from  the  cleft  of  the  rocks  and,  dancing 
the  while,  force  their  way  between  the  Bacchantes  and  lovers,  increasing  the  disorder 
by  chasing  the  nymphs.  The  tumult  reaches  its  height,  whereupon  the  Graces  rise 
in  horror  and  seek  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wild  conduct  of  the  dancing  rout  and  drive 
the  mad  roisterers  from  the  scene.  Fearful  that  they  themselves  might  be  drawn 
into  the  whirlpool,  they  turn  to  the  sleeping  Amorettes  and  drive  them  aloft.  They 
flutter  about,  then  gather  into  ranks  on  high,  filling  the  upper  spaces  of  the  cave, 
whence  they  send  down  a  hail  of  arrows  upon  the  wild  revellers.  These,  wounded 
by  the  arrows,  filled  with  a  mighty  love  longing,  cease  their  dance  and  sink  down 
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exhausted.  The  Graces  capture  the  wounded  and  seek,  while  separating  the  intoxi- 
cated ones  into  pairs,  to  scatter  them  in  the  background.  Then,  still  pursued  by 
the  flying  Amorettes,  the  Bacchantes,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Youths  depart 
in  various  directions.  A  rosy  mist,  growing  more  and  more  dense,  sinks  down,  hiding 
first  the  Amorettes  and  then  the  entire  background,  so  that  finally  only  Venus,  Tann- 
hauser,  and  the  Graces  remain  visible.  The  Graces  now  turn  their  faces  to  the 
foreground;  gracefully  intertwined  they  approach  Venus,  seemingly  informing  her 
of  the  victory  they  have  won  over  the  mad  passions  of  her  subjects. 

"The  dense  mist  in  the  background  is  dissipated,  and  a  tableau,  a  cloud  picture, 
shows  the  rape  of  Europa,  who,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a  bull  decorated  with  flowers 
and  led  by  Tritons  and  Nereids,  sails  across  the  blue  lake.  (Song  of  the  Sirens.)  The 
rosy  mist  shuts  down,  the  picture  disappears,  and  the  Graces  suggest  by  an  ingratiat- 
ing dance  the  secret  significance  that  it  was  an  achievement  of  love.  Again  the 
mists  move  about.  In  the  pale  moonlight  Leda  is  discovered  reclining  by  the  side 
of  the  forest  lake,  the  swan  swims  toward  her  and  caressingly  lays  his  head  upon  her 
breast.  (Again  the  Song  of  the  Sirens.)  Gradually  this  picture  also  disappears 
and,  the  mist  blown  away,  discloses  the  grotto  deserted  and  silent.  The  Graces 
courtesy  mischievously  to  Venus  and  slowly  leave  the  grotto  of  Love.  Deepest 
silence.  " 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg" 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883) 

This  Prelude  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture  in  the  classic 
form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which  are  closely 
knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major  is 
well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  E  major,  of  lyrical  character,  fully  developed, 
and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 


LAURA  LITTLEFIELD,  soprano 

Scores  in  tNj&a>   York    Concert  February  12 

W.  J.  HENDERSON,  in  N.  Y.  Sun: 

"Her  command  of  style  was  such  as  to  excite  admiration  and  her  singing  had  so 
much  taste,  charm  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  fluency,  flexibility  and  clear  diction  that 
her  debut  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  successful  ones  of  a  crowded  season." 
F.  D.  PERKINS,  in  N.Y.  Herald-Tribune: 

"A  notable  pure  tone  for  soft,  sustained  passages,  and  variety  and  subtlety  in 
expression  marked  the  performance." 
OLIN  DOWNES,  in  N.  Y.  Times: 

"Mrs.  Littlefield  was  admirable  in  the  maintenance  of  melodic  line  and  the  welding 
of  tone  and  text,  and  was  resourceful  in  differentiating  between  the  styles  of  the 
different  composers." 
DEEMS  TAYLOR,  in  N.Y.  World: 

"A  soprano  with  a  finely  tempered  voice  and  refreshingly  natural  diction." 

Concert  'Direction:  jiARON  RICHMOND,  Pierce  Bunding,  Boston 
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characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie  (compare  Elgar's  theme  of  "London 
Citizenship"  in  "Cockaigne").  Secondary  figures  are  formed  from 
disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  development, 
leads  to  a  second  theme.  It  is  essentially  lyrical;  given  at  first  to 
the  flute,  it  hints  at  the  growing  love  of  Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet, 
and  horn  are  associated  with  the  flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the 
development. 

A  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the  brass, 
sustained  by  harp.  This  theme  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of  Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pom- 
pous theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation,  the  theme  of 
the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner,  the  emblem  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of  the  mastersingers,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series 
of  modulations,  which  lead  to  a  broadly  extended  melody, — the  theme 
that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva.  Here 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme  after  develop- 
ment is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which  is  used  in  the 
opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring;  as  when  it  is 

*See  "Der  Meistersinger  in  Gescbicbte  und  Kunst."  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe),  1892,  pp.  56-57. 
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used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompaniment  to  his 
trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music 
is  E  major.  Now  there  is  an  allegretto.  "The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is 
a  parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
violoncellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the 
crowd  when  Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — 'What? 
He?  Does  he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechtel  V  'He's  not  the  fellow 
to  do  it.'  And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for 
it  changes  position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead." 

After  a  return  to  the  short  episode  there  is  a  thunderous  explosion. 
The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass  with  hurried 
violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously  with  the 
love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played  scherzando 
by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood-wind.  This 
is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase  is  developed 
broadly.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the  ironical  theme  of  the 
flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial  rhythm  until  again 
breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corporation.  The  fanfare 
leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the  Mastersinger  theme, 
which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 
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In  a  true  sense  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  is 
a  masterpiece — a  masterpiece  in  its  tonal  quality 
and  furthermore  in  its  exquisite  workmanship. 

As  a  result  of  its  unique  system  of  construction,  developed 
in  1900,  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  has  set  a  new  standard 
of  piano  tone  and  durability  and  is  pronounced  the  most 
beautiful  piano  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  is  presented  to  the  public  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  judged 
solely  on  its  merit. 
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